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WII. I. 38 anticipate the ſubject of this Un by 
relating the motives from which I have written it ; 3 
nor ſhall 1: expect it to be publiſhed, if, when you.] have 


read it, you do not think Jah it e more than 
one topic of inft 


My mother has been dee o K Gut 1 90 not re. 
member her; and When I was in my 1 years, 
I was left an orphan with a ng of twenty 

ſand pounds at my own. diſpo jade often 
3. and T have ſome reaſons to 


Nan N ttt Pane nas - 
U : 


ing my vanity or conferring happineſs. 


2 The NARRATIVE COMPANION: «© 
believe it to be true, which are very far from gratify- 


I was ſoon addreſſed by many lovers, from amon 
whom | ſelected Hilario, the elder brother of a . 
family, whoſe paternal eſtate was ſomething more than 
equivalent to my fortune. | . 

Hilario was univerſally admired as a man of ſenſe; 
and to confeſs the truth, mot much leſs as a man of 
pleaſure. His character appeared to riſe in proportion 
as it was thought to endanger thoſe about him; he 
derived new. dignity, not only from the filence of the 
men, but the bluſhes of the ladies; and thoſe, whoſe 
wit or virtue did not ſuffer by the admiſſion of ſuch 
a gueſt, were honoured as perſons who could treat upon 

ual terms-with a hero, who was become formidable 


| — 2 number of his conqueſts: his company, there- 
0 


re, was courted by all whom their fears did not 


reſtrain; the reſt conſidered him as moving in a ſphere 


above them, and, in proportion as they were able to 
imitate him, they became vicious and petulant in their 
own circle. W . : 


I was myſelf captivated with his manner and con- 
verſation ; I hoped that upon Underſtanding I ſhould 
be able to ingraft Virtue ; - I was rather encouraged 
than cautioned by my friends, and after a few months 
courtſhip 1 became his wife. I 


During a ſhort time all my expectations were grati- 
fied, and I exulted in my choice. Hilario was at once 
tender and polite; preſent pleaſures were heightened 
by the anticipation of future; my imagination was 
perpetũally wandering among the ſcenes of poetry and 
romance; I appropriated every luxurious deſcription -. 
of happy lovers; and believed, that whatever time 
ſhould: take from deſire, would be added to compla- 
cency ; and that in old age we ſhould only exchange 
the tumultuous ecſtaſy of love, for the calm rational 


and exalted delights of friendſhip, which every year i 


* 


x 
_.- 
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3 increaſe by new reciprocations of kindneſs, more 
5 tried fidelity, and implicit confidence. 2, 


But from this pleaſing dream it was not Clos beſord 
I awaked. Although it was the whole ſtudy of my 
life to unite my pleaſures with thoſe of Hilario, to re- 

ulate my conduct by his, will, and thus prolong the 
Felicity which was reflected from his boſom to mine; 
yet his viſits abroad in which I was not a party became 
more frequent, and his general behaviour lefs kind. 


I perceived that when we were alone his mind was 


often abſent, and that my prattle became irkſome ; my 
aſſiduities to recover his attention, and excite Him to 


chearfulneſs, were ſometimes ſuffered - with a cold'civi- 


lity, ſometimes. wholly neglected, and ſometimes Ke 


_viſhly: e ae as ill-· timed officiouſnefſs by whi 


was rather diſturbed then obliged. I was; indeed, at 
length convinced, with whatever reluctance, that dry 4 
ther my perſon nor my mind had any charm that 


could fland in 1 with variety; and though, as 


1 remember, I never even with hed looks upbraided 
him, yet I bd Tis fo lamented myſelf, and ſhe nt thoſe 
Ivana * 4 11 Was forſaken | dire in Ro 5 


4 1 1 425 
N 1 4 


W 5 ainreg fil zberealed, FEY one injury i : 
for another. Hilario, almoft as ſoon as he ceaſed 
wy kind, became jealous ;. he knew that diſappoint- 
60 wiſnes, and the ene which they produce, 
"concur to render beauty leſs ſollicitous to avoid temp- 
tation, and leſs able to feſiſt it; and as I did not com- 
Jo of that which he knew 1 Gift not but diſcover, 
e thought he had greater reaſon to ſuſpect that I made 
repriſals: thus his ſagacity multiplied his vices, and my 


virtue defeated i its own purpoſe. SEE mL, ; 
Ser Some maxims, however, which Thad net g from 


novels and plays, were fill uppermoſt in my mind. 
Tadel often upon the arts of Amanda, and the 
97 8 tendernefs and diſcretion of Lady Eaſ/; 
and I believed, „ 1 th 57a the ſequel of 
every 
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every ſtory, that they. la” not be practiſed without 
3 but againſt ſordid ſtupidity ne obdurate ill na- 


ture; againſt the Brutes and the Sullens, whom, on the 


cantrary, it was ſcarce a crime to puniſh, by admitting a 
We of Parts to BIeNurys of which * were unworthy. 


pots ſuch maxims, ad; ſuch examples, 1 therefore 
derived ſome hope. 1 wiſhed earneſtly to detect Hi i- 
lario in his infidelity; that in the moment or. cons 
viction 1 might. rouze his ſenſibility of my wrongs, and 
exalt his, opinion of my merit; that I might cover him 

with;confulion, melt him with e and double 


4 


his ppligayons by generoſity... und O, baited 


The opportunity for which 1 yay fo 1 Lidel, 
but never dared to hope, at length arrived, I learn 
ed by accident one morning, that he intended to g 
in the evening to a maſquerade; and 1 immediately 
conceived jp = to, diſcover his. dreſs, and. follow 
him to 5 Bets z.to 838 him out, make ſome ad- 
vances, and.if pore 90g on an aſſignatien, where in 
the ardour of, f "6er ls J might Arike him With 
aſtoniſhment by abe my maſk, reprove him with- 
out reproach, and forgive him without parade, min- 
ling with the ſoft diſtreſs of Wee Fs calm 
r of. Ard WR inks 


N * ＋7 RX 


1 MV i ination. was fired with hee ima es which 
Ta was 89 85 to realize. My. a ig hi- 
therto ſuſtained. me aboye apf; and are 5 
veil of chearfulneſs oyer my. diſtreſs, w. ould not ſuffer 
me to employ an aſſiſtant i in the b 1 had "under- 
taken; becauſe this could not be done without re- 
vealing my ſuſpicions, and. confiding . my peace 0 the 
breaſt of another by whoſe malice or caprice it might 
be deſtroyed, and to whom I. 9 therefore, be 
brought into the moſt flaviſh. Tu ee thous, 7 
ſuring eie 7 which;m my depend ance would. 
the price. ere etch At whatever. N © of 
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os where his habit was to be hirgd, and altar ty 


which he ſhowdd chuſe myſelf. _ 


He had ordered his chariot at cb L derte, 
- HEM 96 675 up in an undreſs, and ſate alone in 
my room till I ſaw him drive from the door, I then 
came down, and: as ſoon as he had turned into St. 
Tem 8 Street, which was not more than twenty yards, 

went after him, and meeting with a hackney coach at 

the end of the ſtreet, 1 got haſtily into it, and ordered 
the driver to follow the chariot at ſome. N and 
bh op when i it Ne * 


* pulled up both the windows ; and ue half an ; 
hour Gent in the moſt tormenting ſuſpence and anxie · 
ty, it topped at the end of Taviſtock Street. I look- 
ed haſtily out of the window, hiding my face with 


£4 eee eee and ſaw Hilario alight at the diſtance 
about forty yards, and go into a warehouſe of which 


+ oi 


| could eaſily. diſtinguiſh the fign. I waited. till he 
came cut, and as ſoon. as the chariot was out of fight, 


I diſcharged the coach, and going immediately to-the 
warehouſe. that Hilario had left, I pretended to want 


aà habit 55 3 1 ſaw many lying upon the coun- 


ter, which I ſuppoſed. bad been brought out for Hi- 

lario's choice; about theſe, therefore, 1 was very in- 
_ quiſitive, and took particular notice of à very rich 
\' Turkiſh dreis, which one of the ſervants took up to 
put away. When I ſaw he was about to remove it, 
f ated haſtily. whether it was hired, and learned with - 
_ unſpeakable fatisfaGtion, that it had been choſen by. 
the gentleman who was juſt gone. Thus far I ſue- 

ceeded t the utmoſt of my hopes, not only by 
_ diſcovering Hilario's dreſs, but by his choice of one ſo 


very remarkable; for if he had choſen a domino, my 


ſcheme would have been rendered impracticable, be- 


cauſe in a domino I could not e er 9 | 
ed him from . | | 


"i I had now gained the lv SL I wanted, l 
Was impatient to leave the ſhop ; which it was not 


- 


n B 3 | difficult 


6 The NARRATIVE COMPANTON: 
difficult to do, as it was juſt filled with ladies from 
two coaches, and the people were in a hurry to accom- 
modate them. My dreſs did not attract much notice, 
nor promiſe much advantage; I was, therefore, wil- 
lingly ſuffered to depart, upon * leaving word that 
1 would call again. 88 


' When I got into as ſtreet, 1 conſidered t it 
would not have been prudent to have hired a habit, 
where Hilario would either come to dreſs, or ſend for 
that Which he had hired for himſelf: I, therefore, 
took another coach at the end of Scuthampton Street, 
and went to a ſhop near the Hay-market, where I had 
before purchaſed a capuchin and ſome other trifles, and 
where 1 knew habits were to be hired, ö not = 
i 3 a manner as at other places. 908 


I new ane kibihs's ; and ſuch” was the 1 My 
expectation which my ſacceſs inſpired, that J had forgot 
T had ſucceeded only in an attempt, for which I could 
find neither motive nor apology" but i in my enn 


During the fniihval between my return and the time 
17 tie doors of the theatre were to be opened, * 
ſuffered the utmoſt inquietude and impatience, I look- 
ed every.moment at my watch, could ſcarce believe 
that it did not by ſome accident go too flow,” and was 
continually liſtening to diſcover whether it had not 
ſtopped : but the lingering hour at length arrived; and 
though I was among the firſt that entered, yet it was 
not long before hen, ri out wy victim, and found 
means to attratt his regard. | | 


J had, whe I was at ſchool, land: a way wa ex- 
e, the alphabet with my fingers, which I have 
tince diſcovered to be more generally known than at 
that time Timagined, Hilario, during his courtſhip, 
had once obſerved me uſing it to a lady who had been 

my ſchool-fellow, and would never let me reft till I 
had taught it him. In this manner I ſaw my Turk 


_ converling with a Nun, from whom he ſuddenly _ 
{| WI 


Or. Fri Monat iir. 5 


with an appearance of vexation and diſappointment. 
1 1 this a favourable opportunity to accoſt him; 
and, therefore, as he paſſed by me, 1 pulled him gent- 
Ty by the ſleeve, and ſpelt with my fingers the words 
* I underſtand.” At firſt I was: afraid of being diſ- 
covered by ſhewing my art; but reflected, that it 
would effectually ſecure me from being diſcovered by 
my voice, which I conſidered as the more formidable 
danger. I perceived that he was greatly pleaſed; and 
after a very ſhort converſation, which he ſeemed to 
make a point of continuing in the manner I had be- 
gun, an aſſignation was made, in conſequence of which 
we. proceeded in chairs to a bagnio near Covent-Gar- 
den. Hun d this journey my mind was in grea eat api- 
tation; and it is difficult to determine, whether plea- 

ſure or pain Was predominant. I did not, however, 
fail to anticipate my triumph in the confuſion of 

Hilario ;* I conceived the manner and the terms in 
Which 1 would addreſs him, and er in the 8 
riority which 1 n une is ke his | 
* . "TR * * 


f ary 1 ; * 
4 8 * bs 4 E13 * Ve TR 5% : THE „ * 7 22 


000099000 e | 


aue of Dugonlons concluded, 1 
ie inn Ne . un 
in A net a 
E was 1 to receive me when my chair was 
brought into the entry, and giving me his hand 
Jed me. haſtily up ſtairs. As ſoon as we entered the 
room he ſhut, the door, and taking off: his maſk,orum- 
to me with the utmoſt impatience to take off mine. 
This was the important moment; but, at this moment 
I diſcovered, with inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment and terror, 
that the perſon with whom I was alone in a brothel, 
was not Hilario, but Caprinus, a wretch whom I well. 
remembered to have ſeen among the irakes that nne 
e ane to 5 tables. 
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At this fight, ſo unexpected and ſo dreadful, I. 
ſhrieked aloud; and threw rag from him into an 
eaſy chair that ſtood by the bedſide. Caprinus, pro- 
bably believing I had fainted, haſtily tore away my 
maſk to give me air. At the firſt view of my face, 
he ſtarted; back, and gazed at me with the ſame won- 
der that had fixed my eyes upon him. But our amaze- 
ment was the next moment increaſed; for Hilario, 
who had ſucceeded in his intrigue, with whatever lady, 
happened to be in the next room, and either alarm- 
ed by the voice of diſtreſs, or knowing it to be mine, 
ruſhed in at the door which flew open before him; 
but, at the next ſtep, ſtood fixed in the ſame ſtupor 
of aſtoniſhnment which had ſeized us. After a moment's 
recollection, he came up to me, aud, dragging me 
to the candle, gazed ſtedfaſtly in my face with à look 
ſo frightful as never to be forgotten; it was the pale 
countenance of rage, which contempt had diſtorted wich 
a ſmile; his lips quivered, and he told me, in a voice 
ſcarce articulate, that though I might well be 
*- frighted at having ſtumbled upon an acquaintance 


„ whom 1 doubted whether I could truſt, yet I ſhould. 


not have ſcreamed ſo loud.” Aſter this inſult, he 
quitted me with as much negligence as he could al- 
ſume ; and bowing obſequiouſly to e told him, 
he would leave me to his care.“ Caprinus ha 2 
not ſufficient le wy of mind to reply ; nor had 

power to e any WIPE; either to hon or re- 


* þ tain miete. 


When he was e into tears, barwas BM 
5 to From this agon Caprinus labour» 
ed to relieve me; and I began bak „ that. he ſin- 
cerely participated my dittreſs : — however, 
ſoon appeared to be chiefly ſollicitous to improve what, 
wich reſpect to himſelf, he began to think a fortunate 
miſtake. He had no conception, that I intended an 
aſſignation with my huſband ; but believed, like Hi- 
lario, chat I had miſtaken the perſon for whom my fa- 
vours were intended: while he lamented my diſtreſs 
os x a * he preſſed my hand wi ith 


4 þ - - "op 
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great ardor, wiſhed that he had been thought worthy 
of my confidence and my love; and to facilitate his 
deſign upon the wife of is friend, declared himſelf a 


= man of honour, and that ke IDEA mailer "Ip 4 
| an at the haard of his life, 


0 ſuch Aubing in ee re rm 

1 _ ? Grief had diſarmed my reſentment, and the 
Pride of ſuſpected virtue had forſaken me. I expreſſed 
myhſelf, not in reproaches but complaints; and abrupt- 
i ly diſengaging myſelf from him. I adjured him to tell 
me, how he had procured his habit, and whether 
| <« jt had not been hired by Hilario.” He: ſeemed to 
be ſtruck with the queſtion, and the manner in which 
J urged it: *I hired it, faid he, myſelf, at a 
„ warchouſe in Taviſtock Street; but when I came to 
„demand it, I was told it had been the ſubject of 
much confuſion and diſpute. When I made my 
« agreement, the maſter was abſent ; and the ſervant 
neglecting to | acquaint him with it at his return, 
he afterwards, in the abſence of che ſervant; made 
<<. the ſame agreement with another; but I know not 
„with whom; and it was with great difficulty that 


he was brought to — claim, apes WE 
+ 46, been convinced. of che miſtake,” | 8 


I now clearly diſcovered the ſnare in a which [had 
been taken, —— could only lament that it was im- 
poſſible to eſcape. Whether Caprinus began to con- 
ceive my deſign, or whether he was indeed touched 
at my diftreſs, Which all his attempts to alleviate in- 
creaſed, I know not; but he deſiſted from further pro- 


teſtations and importunity, and at my earneſt wy 
Leer me a chair and left me to Nr 


5 I now reflected; with Lconceivable angaiſh, pon 
1 the change which a few hours had made in my con- 
i dition. I had left my houſe in the height of expecta- 3 
x tion, that in a few — { ſhould: add to the dignit 
3 of an untainted reputation the felicity of conjugal en- 
HS | dearments. 1 e E and 3 1 


. me eons — pp EE. mn 


detected in all the circumſtances of guilt, to which 


the eſteem which I hoped to improve to veneration. 


fing room, which was on the ſame floor with my 


come in. 


9 * went immediately to his ee and bein 
told that I was in the next room, he locked the door, 
but did not go to bed, for I could hear him pay P. 

w and ſor warts all the night. E 


by his valet; for 1 had not made a confidante, even of 
my woman: it contained only a preſſing intreaty to 
be heard, and a ſolemn aſſeveration of my innocence, 
Which I hoped it would not be impoſſible to prove. 
He ſent me a verbal anſwer, that J might come to 


a criminal; not to accuſe him whom I knew to be 


nocent; and at this. moment, 1 would have given the 
world. ta have been reſtored to that ſtate, which the day 
| vs I had 1 8 into! nnn. 


1 — lens in we Frets which. ow he la- 
boured+ to conceal. I, therefore, haſted to relate my 
project, the motives from which it was undertaken, 


to a new ht of jealouſy, and ſtarting from his feat, 
„What,“ ſaid he, have you paid for this intelli- 

«. gence? Of whom could you learn it, but the 
” wretch with whom I left you? Did he not, when 


* 
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I had not approached even in thought; having juſtified 
. the jealouſy which I ſought to remove, and forfeited 


With theſe thoughts I. once more entered my dre(- 
chamber, and in leſs than n an ir 1 —_ W 


: I: in * ing 1 a | ſealed billet to "WY 


him: to him, therefore, I went, not as a judge but 


guilty, but to juſtify myſelf whom I knew: to be in- 


and the means by which it had been diſappoint- 
ed. He heard me with calmneſs and attention, till F 
related the particular of the habit: this threw him in- 


«© he found you were diſappointed of another, ſollicit 
«, for himſelf? Here he pauſed for my reply; and 
as I could not deny the fact, I was filent: my invicla- 
ble regard for truth was miſtaken for the confuſion of 
guilt, and 1 3 my juſtification, His paſ- 


Ys 
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ſion returned with greater violence. I know, fait 
he, 8. that Caprinus related | this incident, only that 


„ you might be enabled to impoſe upon my credu- 
* lity, and that he might obtain a participation of 


* the favours which you laviſhed upon others: but I 
_ « am not thus to be deceived by the concurrence of 


„ accident with cunning, nor reconciled to the infa- 
* my which you have brought upon my name. With 


this injurious reproach he would have left me; but 1 
caught hold of him, and intreated that he would go 


with me to the warehouſe, where the teſtimony of 
perſons, wholly diſintereſted, might convince him that 
I was there immediately after him, and enquired which 


dreſs he had choſen. To this requeſt he replied, by 


aſking me, in a peremptory tone, Whether Caprinus 
«© had not told me where the habit was hired? As 


J was ſtruck with the ſuddenneſs and the deſign of 


the queſtion, I had not fortitude to confeſs a truth 
which yet I diſdained to deny. Hilario again triumph 
ed in the ſucceſsful detection of my artifices ; and told 
me, with a ſneer of inſupportable contempt and deri- 
fion, that he, who had ſo kindly directed me to 


„ find my witneſſes, was too able a ſollicitor, not to 
acquaint them what teſtimony they were to give. 


Expoſtulation was now at an end, and I diſdained 


to intreat any mercy under the imputation of guilt. 


All that remained, therefore, was ſtill to hide my 


wretchedneſs in my boſom; and if poſſible, preſerve 


that character abroad, which I had loſt at home. But 


this I ſoon found to be a vain attempt: it was imme- 


diately whiſpered, | as aſecret, that Hilario, who hack 


long ſuſpected me of a criminal correſpondence, had 
„ at length traced me from the maſquerade to a bag- 


«© nio, and: ſurpriſed me with a fellow.“ It was in 


vain for me to attempt the recovery of my character 


by giving another turn to this report, ſor the principal 
facts I could not deny; and thoſe who appeared to be 
moſt my friends, after they had attended to what they 
call nice diſtinctions and minute circumſtances, could 


only ſay, that it was a dark affair, and they hoped I 
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70 not ſo guilty as was generally believed. I was 
voided by my female acquaintance as infamous : if I 
went abroad, I was pointed out with a-whiſper, and a 
nod; and if I ſtayed at home, I ſaw no face but my 
- fervant's. Thoſe, whoſe levicy I had filently cenſured 
by declining. to practiſe it, now revenged themſelves of 
the virtue by which they were condemned, and thank- 
ed Gop they had never yet picked up fellows, though 
they were nat ſo ſqueamiſh as to refuſe going to a 
ball. But this was not the worſt ; every libertine,. 
whoſe fortune authoriſed the inſolence, was now makin 
me offers of protection in nameleſs ſcrawls, wa yk 
not to ſollicit me to, adultry; they dared to hope I 
ſhould accept their propoſal by directing to A B, who 
declares, like Caprinus, chat he is a man of honour, 
and will not ſcruple to run my huſband through the 
body, who now, indeed, thought himſelf authoriſed to 
treat me with every ſpecies of cruelty but blows, at the 
ſame time that his houſe was a perpetual ſcene of lewd- 


Reiterated provocation and.infult ſoon became intole- 
rable: I therefore applied to a diſtant relation, who fo 
far intereſted himſelf in my behalf as to obtain me a 
ſeparate maintenance, with which I retired into the 
country, and in this world have no hope but to perpe- 

"at | 
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In this obſcurity, however, your paper is known; 
and I have communicated an adventure to the Apy x n- 
TVRER, not merely to indulge complaint, or gratify 
curioſity, but becauſe I think it confirms ſome principles 
which you have before illuſtrated. Poe 4 
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| Thoſe who doubt of afutureretribution, may reflect, 
What I have been involved in all the miſeries of guilt, 
except the reproach of conſcience and the fear of hell, 
by an attempt which was intended to reclaim another 
trom vice, and obtain the reward of my own virtue. 
5 My 
i 8 
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My example may deter others from venturing to the 
verge of rectitude, and aſſuming the appearance of evil. 
On the other hand, thoſe, who judge of mere appear- 
ances without charity, may remark, that no conduct 
was ever condemned with leſs ſhew of injurious ſeveri- 


ty, nor yet with leſs juſtice than mine. Whether my 


narrative will be believed indeed I cannot determine ; 
but where innocence is poſſible, it is dangerous to im- 
pute guilt, becauſe with whatſoever judgement men 
judge they ſhall be judged” a truth which, if it 
was remembered and believed by all who profeſs to 
receive it upon Divine Authority, would impoſe fi- 


lence upon the cenſorious and extort candour from the 


ſelfiſn. And I hope that the ladies, who read my ſtory, 
will never hear but with indignation, that the under- 
ſtanding of a Libertine is a pledge of reformation ; for. 
his life cannot be known without aþhorrence, nor ſhared 
without ruin. 2 kv tl Nr on 3 
_ 7 
| Your humble ſervant, 
DESDEMONA.. 
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XXXIV. The His Tory of NONSENSE. 
ks ; ConNois$EUR, NUMB, 11288. 


HERE is no race of people, that has been 

1 more conſpicuous, in almoſt every relation of 
life, that the illuſtrious family of Nonſenſe. In every 
age of the world they have ſhone forth with uncom- 
mon luſtre, and have made a wonderful progreſs in all 
the arts and ſciences. They have at different ſeaſons 
delivered ſpeeches from the throne, harangued at the 
bar; debated in parliament, and gone amazing lengths 
in philoſophical inquiries and metaphyſical diſquiſitions. 
In a word, the whole hiſtory of the world, moral and 
political, is but a Cyclepædia of Nonſenſe. For which 
reaſon, conſidering the dignity and importance of the 
family, and the infinite ſervice it has been of to me 
and many of my cotemporaries, I have reſolved to 
oblige the public with a kind of abſtract of the hiſtory 
e 5 | 2 


Nonſen - was the daughter of Ignorance, begot on 
Falſebood, many ages ago, in a dark cavern in Bœotia. 
As ſhe grew up, ſhe inherited all the qualities of her 
arents: ſhe diſcovered too warm a genius to require 
Lb ſent to ſchool; but while other dull brats were 
poring over an horn-book, ſhe amuſed herſelf - with 
ſpreading fantaſtical lies, N her by her mamma, 
and which have in later ages been familiarly known to 
us under the names of Sbam, Banter, and Humbug. 
When ſhe grew up, ſhe received the addreſſes, and 
ſoon became the wife, of Inpudence. Who he was, or 
of what profeſſion, is uncertain : ſome ſay he was the 
fon of Ignorance by another venter, and was ſuffered 
to become the huſband of Nonſenſe in thoſe dark ages of 
the world, as the Ptolemies of Egypt married their 
own ſiſters. Some record, that he was in the army; 
others, that he was an interpreter of the laws; and 
others, a divine. However this was, Non/enſe and Im- 
pudence were ſoon inſeparably united to each other, and 

1 became 
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became the founders of a more noble and numerous 
family, than any yet preſerved on any tree of deſcent 
ee of which ingenious device they were ſaid 
to have been the firſt inventors, © = 1 A | . 
It is my chief intent at preſent to record the great 
exploits of that branch of the family, who have made 
themſelves remarkable in England: though they began 
to ſignalize themſelves very early, and are ſtill very 
flouriſhing in moſt parts of the world. Many of them 
were Egyptian prieſts four thouſand years ago, and 
told the people, that it was religion to worſhip dogs, 
monkeys, and green leeks : and their deſcendants pre- 
vailed on the Ge Romans to build temples in 
honour. of ſuppoſed deities, who were, in their own 
eſtimation of them, whores and whoremongers, pick- 
| pockets and drunkards. Others roſe up ſome ages 
afterin Turkey, and perſuaded the people to embrace 
Ahe doctrine of bloodſhed and of the ſword, iz the name 
of the moſt merciful God: and others have manifeſted 
| their lineal deſcent from Non/en/e and Impudence, by 
* affirming that there is no God at all. There were alſo 
among them many ſhrewd philofophers ; ſome of whom, 
though they were racked with a fit of the ſtone, or laid 
up with a gouty toe, declared that they felt not the leaſt 
degree of pain; and others would not truft their own, 
eyes, but when they ſaw an horſe or a dog, could not 
tell whether it was not a chair or a table, and even. 
made a doubt of their own exiſtence. © © x 


We have no certain account of the propreſs of 

Nonſenſe here in England, till after the reformation. 

All we hear of her and her Lat, = Hou: that period 
of time is, that they led a lazy life among the monks _ 

in cloyſters and convents, dreaming over old legends of 

ſaints, drawing up breviaries and 'malſs-books, and 
ſtringing together ſome barbarous Latin verſes in rhyme. ' 1 
In the days of queen Elizabeth, fo little encouf age. 
ment was given to her family, that it ſeemed to have 
been almoſt -extin& ; but in the ſucceeding reign it 
flouriſhed again, and filled the moſt conſiderable offices 
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in the nation. Nox/ex/e, became a great favourite at | 
court, where ſhe was highly careſſed on account of her 
wit, which conſiſted in puns. and quibbles; and the 
bonny monarch himſelf was thought to take a, more 
than ordinary delight in her converſation. At this 
time, many of her progeny took orders, and got them- ; 
ſelves. preferred to the beſt livings, by turning the 
Evangeliſts into punſters, and making St. Paul quibble 
from the pulpit. Among the reſt, there was a biſhop, 
a favourite ſon of Nonſenſe, of whom it is particularly 
recorded, that he uſed to tickle his courtly au- 
dience, by telling them that 2 was become a 
matter of money, with many other right reverend jeſts 
recorded in Foe Miller. Several brothers of this family 
were likewiſe bred to the bar, and very gravely ha- 
rangued againſt old women ſucked by devils in the 
ſhape of ram-cats, &c. As an inſtance of their pro- 
found wiſdom and ſagacity, I need only mention that 
Juſt and truly pious act of, parliament made againſt the 
crying ſin of witchcraft, 1 Jac. I. chap. 12. Such 
« as ſhall uſe invocation or conjuration of any evil 
7 ſpirit, or ſhall conſult, covenant with, entertain, C 
% employ, fee or reward any evil ſpirit to any intent, 
“or take up any dead perſon, or part thereof, to be 
« uſed in witchcraft, or have uſed any of the ſaid arts, 
«© whereby any perſon ſhall be killed, conſumed, or 
4 lamed in his or her body, they, together with their 
i acceſſories before the fact, ſhall ſuffer as felons, with- 
« out benefit of clergy.” adorns 


a 


In the troubleſome times of king Charles the. firſt, 
Nonſenſe and her family ſided with the parliament, 
, "Theſe ſet up new ſects in religion: ſome of them cropt 
their hair ſhort, and called themſelves the en/ightened ; 
ſome fell into trances, and pretended to ſee holy viſions ; 
while others got into tubs, and held forth, with many 
whinings, and groans, and ſnuffling through the noſe. 
In the merry days of king Charles the ſecond, Nonſenſe 
aſſumed a more gay and libertine air; and her progeny, 
from fanatics, 3 downright infidels. Several 
courtiers of the family wrote lewd plays, as well as 
| | - © Julius 
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luſcious love-ſongs, and other looſe verſes, which were = 
collected together and greedily bought up in miſcel- 
lanies. In the ſucceeding reign, ſome of the kindred, 

who had received their education at St. Qmers, thought 
themſelves on the point of eſtabliſhing Nox/en/e in church 


and ſtate, and were preparing to make bonfires on the 
occaſion in Smithfield, when they were obliged. to 
: leave the kingdom. „ 


Since the revolution, the field of politics has afforded 
| large ſcope for Nex/en/e and her family to make them- 
ſelves remarkable. Hence aroſe the various ſects in : 
party, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Fhig and Tory, 
 Mniflerial and Jacobite, Sunderlandians, | Oxfordians, 
Godolphinians,  Polingbrokians, Walpolians, Pelhamians, 
Kc. &c, &c. names, which have kindled as hot a. war 
in pamphlets and journals, as the Guelphs and Gibtlines 
in Italy, or the Big and Little Endians in the kingdom 
I have here endeavoured to give a ſhort abridgem nt 
of the hiſtory of Nonſenſe; though a very ſmall part of 
the exploits-of the family can be included in ſa come 
endious a chronicle. Some of them were. very deep - 
=: 72: and filled the profeſſors chairs at the univere 
fities. They compoſed many elaborate diſſertations, to 
convince the world, that two and two make four; and 
difcovered, by dint of ſyllogiſm, that white is not 
black. Their inquiries in natural philoſophy were no 
leſs extraordinary : many ſpent their lives and their 
fortunes in attempting to diſcover a wonderful ſtone, 
that ſhould turn every baſer metal into gold; and 
others employed themſelves in making artificial wings, 
by the help of which they ſhould fly up into the world 
of the moon. Another branch of che family took to 
the Belles Lettres, and were the original founders of 
the learned ſociety of Grub-ſtreet. 


Never was any '#ra in the annals of NVonſenſe more 
illuſtrious than the preſent ; nor did that noble family 
ever more ſignally diſtinguiſh itſelf in every n, 
a pe i | n 
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In oratory, who are greater proficients than the pro- 
ny of Nox/er/e ? Witneſs many long and eloquent 
peeches delivered in St. Stephen's chapel, in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, at aſſizes and quarter- ſeſſions, at Clare- market, %, 
and the Robin-Hood.— In 3 what marvellous 
things have not been proved by Nonſenſe? The ſome- 
time profeſſor of aſtronomy at Greſham college ſhewed 
Sir Iſaac Newton to be a mere abs, and wire-drawed 
the books of Moſes into a complete ſyſtem of natural 
philoſophy : lifeguard-men have, with the utmoſt cer- 
tainty of Nox/enſe, foretold earthquakes; and others 
have penned curious eſſays on air-quab es, water-quakes, 
and comets.—In politics, how ſucceſsfully have the ſons 
of Nonſenſe bandied about the terms of Court and 
Country ? How wiſely have they debated upon taxes ? 
and with what amazing penetration did they but lately 
foreſee an invaſion? — In religion, their domain is par- 
ticularly extenſive: for, though Nox/en/e is excluded, 
at leaſt from the firſt part of the ſervice, in all regular 
churches, yet ſhe often occupies the whole ceremony, at 
the Tabernacle and Foundery in Moorfields, and the 
Chapel in Long-Acre. But, for the credit of fo polite 
an age, be it known, that the children of Nox/en/e, who 
are many of them people of faſhion, are as often ſeen 
at the play-houſe as at church: and it is ſomething | 
ſtrange, that the family of Nox/en/e is now divided 
againſt itſelf, and in high conteſt about the manage- | 
ment of their favourite amuſement—the Opera, | 
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p HAVE more than once had occaſion to mention a 


noble faying of Seneca the philoſopher, that a vir- 


_ tuous perſon ſtruggling with misfortunes, and rifing 


may look down with delight. I ſhall therefore ſet be- 
vate life, for the ſpeculation of this day,” 
An eminent citizen, who had lived in good faſhion 


and credit, was by a train of accidents, and by an un- 
avoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to à low 


Pg 


above them, is an object on which the gods themſelves 


fore my reader a ſcene of this kind of diltreſs in pri- 


* 


condition. There is a modeſty uſually attending fault- 
leſs poverty, which made him rather chooſe to reduce 
bis manner of living to his preſent cireumſtances, haas 
- *Folicit his friends, in order to ſupport the ſhew of an 
eſtate, when the ſubſtance was gone, His wife, o 


was a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved herſelf on 


. 7 * 


this occaſion with uncommon decency, and never ap- 


| For a ſo amiable in his eyes as now. Inſtead of up- 


braiding him With the ample fortune ſhe had brought, 
or the many great offers ſhe had refuled for his Take, the - 
redoubled all the inſtances of her affection, while her 
huſband was continually pouring out his heart to her in 
complaint, that he had ruined the beſt woman in the 
world. He ſometimes came home at a time when the 
did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in tears; which 


ſhe endeavoured to conceal, and always put on an air 


of chearfulneſs to receive him. To leſſen their expence, 
their eldeſt daughter, (whom I ſhall call Amanda) was 
ſent into the country, to the houſe of an honeſt farmer, 


who had married a ſervant of the family. This young 


woman was apprehenſive of the ruin which wWas approach- 
ing, and had privately engaged a friend in the neigh- 


% bourhood to give her an account of what paſſed from 


time to time in her father's affairs. Amanda was in 


the bloom of her youth and beauty, when the lord of the 
„„ HEE ä 01 3.1 SHOORR © 5 
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20 The NARRATIVE COMPANION: 

- manor, who often called in at the farmer's houſe as he 
followed his country ſports, fell paſſionately in love with 
her. He was a man of great generoſity, but from a 
| looſe education had contracted a hearty averſion to mar- 
riage. He therefore entertained a deſign upon Aman- 
da's was: hich at preſent he thought fit to keep pri- 
vate. The innocent creature, who never ſuſpected his 
| intentions, was pleaſed with his perſon ; and having 
obſerved his growing paſſion for her, hoped, by ſo ad- 
vantageous a match, ſhe might quickly be in a capacity 
of ſupporting her impoveriſhed relations. One day, as 
be called to + Be her, he found her in tears over a letter 
ſhe had juſt received from her friend, which gave an 
account that her father had lately been fri . of every 
ching by an execution. The lover, who with ſome 
difficulty found out the cauſe of her grief, took this oc- 
caſion to make ber a propoſal. It is impoſſible to 
expreſs Amanda's confuſion when ſhe found his preten- 
Hons were not honourable. She was now deſerted of 
| all her hopes, and had no power to ſpeak; but ruſhing 
Ee from him in the utmoſt diſturbance, . herſelf up 
an her chamber. He immediately diſpatched a _ 
er to ** e with the ee letter. : 


8 . | 
8 1 Have heard of your e ond "WP offeret | 
your daughter, if ſhe will live with me, to ſettle. 

« on her four hundred pounds a year, and to lay down 
the ſum for which you are now diſtreſſed. . I will be 
* ſo ingenuous, as to tell you that I do not intend mar- 
4. riage: but if you are wiſe, you will uſe your autho- 
«+ rity with her not to be too nice, when ſhe has an op- 
s portunity of ſaving you and your * 15 8 and of 
46, 9 Win bar. 555 | 


"This 3 came to 8 1 of Is 8 7 4 
Jhe opened and read it with great ſurpriſe and concern. 
dhe did not think it proper to explain herſelf to the 
meſſenger; but deſiring him to call again the next morn- 
a = wrote to her an as wy his „* 
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OUR Take? dT have juſt now ns a 
1 from a Ease who pr Fd loye to 
& 3 with a propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, 
& would throw us to a lower de mie dez ay 
thing which is come upon us.“ How. could. thi 


args, mA Sink that he tendereſt of x parents > would 
© be tempte u eir want, b vin the 
« beſt of child n. 5 Fail * 51 DE 
-aad..cruel, artifice to make this propoſa at a time 
when he thinks our neceſſities mult;compel us to any 
& thi but we. will not. cat the bread. ar, ſhame; 5. and . 
| 5 we char e thee... 24 to think of us, but to. 
avoid the 1 ich is 13 for thy virtue. Bewate 
« of pityin * is, not ſo bad as you have perhaps 
been tole "Al things will yet e ind 1 #T tall 
5 write m child Euer newss 
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* ee Petr Þ 8 not * In was 
nete to fay things would mend. As I was going 
« on LEWas ſtart ed by a noiſe of one that-khocked:-at 
<<. the door and had brought us an unexpected ſupply 
& of à dabt which: had long been wing. Oh TL Will 
6e o. tell: ther all. It. is ſome days L have lived 
« almoſt without ſupport, having eonveyed what little 
money I could raife to your poor father. — Thou wilt 
* weep to think where he is, yet be [aſſured * will 

oni be at liberty. That eruel letter 12 
te broke his hatt, but I have concealed; It from 
% Lchawe no companion: at.. preſent beſides little Fanny, 
ont ſands watching: my looks: as |þ; White, and is 
44 ing for her ſiſter: ſhe ſays ſhe is ſure you are not 
6 —— n diſcovered that my preſent trouble is 
4 about you. But do not think would thus repeat 
% my ſorrows, to: grieye thee. Nos it: is 10 intreat 
« thee! not to; make them inſupportable, by adding 
« what would be worſe than all. Let us bear chear- © 
fully anzafliciibn;}; Which We have not brought on 
<© ourlelves,. add.ramember there is a . who can 
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22 The NARRATIVE,.COMPANION: 
cc better deliver us out of it, than by the loſs of thy i in- 
* nocence. Heaven preſerve my dear child. 


Thy affectionate Mother— 


The 1 n he promiſed to de- 
liver Tp s letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his maſter, 
who he imagined would be glad to have an opportunity 


of giving it into her hands himſelf. His maſter was 


impatient to /know the ſucceſs of his propoſal, and 
therefore broke open the letter privately, to ſee the con- 
tents. He was not a little moved at ſo true a picture 
of virtue in diſtreſs; but at the ſame time was infinitely 


Aurpriſed to find his offers rejected. However he re- 
ſolved not to ſuppreſs the letter, but carefully ſealed it 


up again, and carried it to Amanda. All his endea- 
vours to ſee her were in vain, till ſhe was aſſured he 
bronght a letter from her mother. He would not part 
with it but upon condition that ſhe ſhould read it with- 
out leaving the room. While ſhe was peruſing it, he 


fixed his eyes on her face with the deepeſt attention: 


her concern gave a new ſoftneſs to her beauty, and 
when ſhe burſt into tears, he could no longer refrain 
from bearing a part in ber ſorrow, and telling her, that 
he too had read the letter, and was reſolved to make 
reparation for having been the occaſion of it. My 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee tue ſecend +: gr 
EO he now wrote to nee e ee 


3 M fall of ſhame, mr will never e "Y 
ſelf, if T have not your pardon for What I lately 


8 wrote, : It was far from my intention to add _ 


« to the afflicted ; nor could any: thing but my being 
« ſtranger to you, have betrayed me into a fault, r 


« Which, if I live, I ſhall endeavour: to make yoa 


* amends, as a ſon. You cannot be unhappy while 
Amanda is your daughter: nor ſhall be, if au 
32 ie can n-prevent it, which is in the power of, 3 


MADAM, «$1245 
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This letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after 
went up to town himſelf to complete the generous act 
he had now reſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſſiſtance 
Amanda's father was quickly in a condition of re- 
trieving his perplexed affairs. To conclude, he mar- 
ried Amanda, and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction of 
having reſtored a worthy family to their former pro- 
ſperity, and of making himſelf happy hy n 
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. Nums. 145. 


+1 
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” 
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1 T is with great pleaſure that I ſee you frequently 


* 4 
= 


doing juſtice to the age you live in, and not running 
into that vulgar and ill-natured prejudice, that the 


preſent times are worſe than the paſt. We are 
certainly better in every reſpe&t than our fore- 
fathers; and it is right we ſhould be told ſo, to en- 
courage us in our progreſs toward the ſummit of per- 


fection. I could give a thouſand inſtances of the virtues 
of theſe times; but ſhall at preſent content myſelf with 
one, which I do not remember that you have hitherto 


| . 
ſo much as touched upon. It is the extreme conſtancy 


and diſintereſtedneſs of the men, in affairs of love and 


marriage. . 


I am a woman, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and have lately 
experienced this truth, in a degree that would brin 
upon me the imputation of ingratitude, if I neglecte 
to do this public juſtice to the moſt conſtant and 
generous of all lovers. IT 


It is now upwards of a year ſince I received the 


addreſſes of this gentleman. He is a man of fortune 


and family; perfectly agreeable in his perſon; witty 
and engaging in his converſation ; with a heart the moſt 


tender, and manners the moſt ſoft and amiable*that can 


be imagined. Such as I have deſcribed him, you will 
not wonder that I gave him my whole heart, and 
waited with the utmoſt impatience to be united to him 


I will not give him a merit which he does not want, 
that of intending my happineſs only, and of raiſing me 
to a rank which neither my perſon nor fortune gave me 

; a any 


To Mr. Firz-Apam, 8 


— ' 


W 


Or, EXTERTAINiNG Mo ALIS T. 25 


any pretenſions to gon the contrary, I was young and 
handſome, and in the opinion of the world, one W hoſe 
alliance could bring as much honour into my lover's. 
family, as he could reflect on mine. Nor indeed did I 
ever with that there ſhould be any ſuch obligation on 


either ſide; having generally obſerved that the moſt 


equal matches are the moſt productive of happineſs. 
But I only mention this circumſtance, as it may ſerve 
to do honour to his behaviour fince, 1 33, 


| | The time was now approaching, which was to make 
us inſeparably one. What his fentiments were upon 
the occaſion, may be ſeen by the following letter, 


which among a thouſand of the ſame kind, I ſhall here 
tranſcribe. | 


It is as impoſſible for me to riſe, and not write 
« to my angel, as to lie down and not think of her. 
%] am too happy. Pray uſe me a little ill, that I may 
* come to a right ſtate of mind; for at preſent I can 
« neither eat nor ſleep : yet I am more good-humoured 
than all the world; and then fo compaſſionate, that 


I pity every man I ſee. My deareſt loves only me, 


>= £6 


' 


cc and all other men muſt be miſerable. I wonder that 
% anybody can laugh beſides myſelf: If it be a man, 
he makes me jealous: I fancy that he entertains hopes 
of my charmer; for the world has nothing elſe in 
ec it to make him cheerful, ng 


„ And now, my life! I have done with all my 

doubts ; the time approaches, that will ehange them . 
« into happineſs. I know of nothing. (ſickneſs and 
« death excepted) that can poſſibly prevent it. Our 

pleaſures will lie in ſo narrow a compaſs, that we 
« ſhall always be within reach of them. To oblige 
„ and be obliged will be all we want; and how ſweet it 


4 


„is to think, that the buſineſs of our lives, and the 


66 


delight of our hearts, will be the ſame thing! I mean, 
cc 


the making each other happy! But I am doomed to 
be more obliged than I have power to oblige—What 


a wife am I to have! Indeed, my love, I ſhall think 
25 Vor. II. | | — C | 


« myſelf 


_ F 
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e myſelf the worſt, if I am not the very beſt of all 

« hufbands, Tt e 
ON | & Adieu!“ 


Upon my making a viſit of a few days to a friend 
near town, where J defired him not to come, he wrote 
do me as follows. 83 12 


“ This lazy penny-poſt, how I hate it! It is two 

& tedious days that I muſt wait for an anſwer to what I 
« write. I will ſet up a poſt of my own, that ſhall go 
76 and come every two hours; and then, upon condition 
<« that I hear from you by every return of it, I will 
« obey your commands, and not think of ſeeing you. 
I wonder that you have not taken it into your head 
to bid me live without breathing. But take care, 
% my love, that you never give up the power you have 
“ over me: for if ever it comes to my turn to reign, I 
“ will be revenged on you without mercy. I will load 

ou ſo with love and kind offices, that 'your little 
her ſhall almoſt break, in ſtruggling how to be 
« grateful. I will be tormenting you every day, and 
* all day long. I will prevent your very wiſhes. 
«© Even the poor comfort of hope ſhall be denied you; 
for you ſhall know that none of your to-morrows 
4 ſhall be happier to you than your yeſterdays. Your 
“pride too ſhall be mortified ; for I will out-love you, 
and be kinder to you, than you can poſſibly be to 
„% me. All theſe miſeries you ſhall ſuffer, and yet 


+ never be able to wiſh for death to relieve you from 


% them. So if you have a mind to avoid my cruel- 
4 ties, reſolve not to marry me; for I am a tyrant in 
* my nature, and will execute all I have threatened.” 


How ' tender and obliging were theſe expreſſions ! 
IT own to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that I anſwered them 
all, in an equal ftrain of fondneſs. But in the midft 
of this ſweet intercourſe, he was unhappily taken ill of 
the ſmall-pox. The moment he was ſenſible of his 
diſtemper, he conjured me in a letter not to come near 
him, leſt his apprehenſions for me (as I never = 3 


1 


Or, ENTEKTAININ O MotalisT. 27 


| ſhould prove more fatal to him than the diſeaſe. It 


was indeed of the moſt dangerous kind: but how was 
it poſſible for me to keep from him? 1 flew to him 
when he was at the worſt, and would not leave him, 
till they took me away by force. The conſequence of 


this viſit was, that I caught the infection, and ſickened 


the next day. My diſtemper was of the confluent ſort, 
and much worſe than my lover's, who in leſs than three 
weeks was in a condition to return my viſit. He had 


ſent almoſt every hour in the day to enquire how I did; 
and when he ſaw me out of danger (though totally 


altered from my former ſelf) his tranſports were not 
to be told or imagined. I cannot reſiſt the pleaſure of 
tranſcribing the letter that he ſent me at his return home 
that evening. £9 Dov 40 


„ What language ſhall [invent to tell the charmer 
„of my ſoul how, happy this viſit. has made me] To 
. < ſee you reſtored to health was my heart's only wiſſi; 


to me than ever: fe 
* can never happen) I will be only and all 


4 nor can my eyes behold a change in that face (if 
„ they can be ſenſible of any change) that will not 
* endear it to me beyond the power of beauty. Every 


e trace of that cruel diſtemper will be conſidered by 
«© me as a love-mark, that will for ever revive in my 


4 6 ſoul the ideas of that kindneſs by which it came. | 


« Lament not a change then, that makes you lovelier 
7 till your ſoul changes (which 


1 Yours.” 


This letter, and a thouſand repetitions of the ſame * 
engaging language, made me look upon the loſs of my 
beauty, as a trivial loſs. But the time was not yet 
come, that was to ſhew me this generous and diſin- 


tereſted lover in the moſt amiable of all lights. My 


father, whoſe only child I was, and who had engaged 


to give me a large fortune at my marriage, and the 
whole of his eſtate at his death, fell ill ſoon after; and 
to the ſurprize of all the world, died greatly involved, 


. and left me without a ſhilling to my portion, 


wh, . "(Ou 
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My lover was in the country, when I acquainted "I 
with this fatal news. Indeed I had no doubt of his \ 
generoſity; but how like a divinity he appeared to 


me, when by the return of the dh 1 0 he ſent me the 
following letter! 


« Think not, my ſoul, that any external 0 5 
& can occaſion the leaſt change in my affections. I 
rather rejoice that an opportunity is at laſt given me 
of proving to my deareſt creature, that I loved her 
only for herſelf. I have fortune enough for both; 
* or if I had not, love would be ſufficient to ſupply all 
« our wants. This cruel] buſineſs, how angry it 
* makes me! But a very few days, my life, ſhall 
« bring me to your arms. O! how I love you! Thoſe 
« are my favourite words, and I am ſure I ſhall die 
« with them; or if I ſhould have the miſery to dut- 
« live you, they will be only changed to— OI howT 
« loved her! But the how, my dear, is not to be told; 

your own heart muſt teach it you. When is it that 
« J ſhall love you beſt of all? Why, the laſt day of 
« y life, after having lived many, many years 


Jö; ap 
8 and happy huſband. * 


How truly noble was this letter! But you will think 

me dwelling too long upon my own happineſs; "I 
ſhall therefore only add that it is now a week ſince he 
wrote it; and that yeſterday I received the undoubted 
intelligence, that my lover was married the very next 
day, to a fat widow of five and fiſty, with a large join- 
ture, a fine houſe, and a fortune of __— — 
5 een at her own 1 


Your moſt obedient ſervant. 


NI. B. 
XXXVII. 
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To the ADyvENTURER. 


Ag if 


'S Orgilio, the father of Eugenio, had no prin- 
N eiples but thoſe of a man e he avoided 
alike both the virtues and the vices which are incompa- 
tible with that character: religion he ſuppoſed to be a 
contrivance of prieſts and politicians, to keep the vul- 
gar in awe; and uſed by thoſe in the rank of gentle. 


men who pretend to acknowledge its obligations, only 


as an expedient to conceal their want of ſpirit. By a 
conduct regulated upon theſe principles he gradually 
reduced a paternal eſtate of two thouſand pounds per 


annum to five hundred. Beſides Eugenio, he had only 


one child, a daughter: his wife died while they were 
infants. His younger brother, Wwho had acquired a 
very conſiderable fortune in trade, retired unmarried 
into the country: he knew that the paternal eſtate was 
5 greatly reduced ; and, therefore, took the expence of 

his nephew's education upon himſelf: after ſome years 
| 5 at Weſtminſter-ſchool, he ſent him to the univer- 
ſity, and ſupported him by a very genteel annuity. 


Eugenio, though his temper was remarkably warm 
and ſprightly, had yet a high reliſh of literature, and 
inſenſibly acquired a ftrong attachment to a college life. 
His apartment adjoined to, mine, and our acquaintance 
was ſoon improved into friendſhip. I found in him 
great ardour of benevolence, and a ſenſe of generoſity 
and honour which I had conceived to conſiſt only in 
romance, With. reſpect to Chriſtianity, indeed, he 
was as yet a ſceptic: but I found it eaſy to obviate ge- 


neral objections; and, as he had great penetration and 


C 3 ſagacitys 
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ſagacity, was ſuperior to prejudice, and habituated to 
no vice which he wiſhed to countenance by infidelity, 


he began to believe as ſoon as he began to enquire: the 


evidence for Revelation at length appeared inconteſtible ; 
and without buſying himſelf with the cavils of ſubtilty 
againſt particular doctrines, he determined to adhere 
inviolably to the precepts as à rule of life, and to tru 

in the promiſes as the foundation of hope. The ſame 
ardour and firmneſs, the ſame generolity and honour, 
were now exerciſed with more exalted views, and upon a 
more perfect plan. He conſidered me as his preceptor, 
and 1. confidered him as my example: our friendſhip 
increaſed every day; and I believe he had conceived a 
deſign to follow me into orders. But when he had 
continued at college about two years, he received a 
command from his father to come immediately to 
town; for that his earneſt deſire to place him in the 
army was now accompliſhed, and he had procured him 
a captain's commiſſion. By the ſame poſt he received 


a letter from his uncle, in which he was ſtrongly urged 


to continue at college, with promiſes of ſucceeding to 
his whole eſtate; his father's project was zealouſly 
condemned, and his negle& of a brother's concurrence 


reſented. Eugenio, though it was greatly his deſire to 


continue at college, and his intereſt to oblige his uncle, 
yet obeyed his father without the leaſt heſitation. 


When he came to town, he diſcovered that a warm 
altercation had been carried on between his uncle and 
his father upon this ſubje& : his uncle, not being able 
to produce any effect upon the father, as a laſt effort 
had written to the ſon; and being equally offended with 
both, when his application to both had been equally 
ineffectual, he reproached him with folly and ingratitude; 
and dying ſoon after by a fall from his horſe, it appear- 
ed, that in the height of his reſentment he had left his 


whole fortune to a diſtant relation in Ireland whom he 
had never ſeen. | So # ] | 15 


Under this misfortune Eugenio comforted himſelf by : 


refleRing, that he had incurred it by obedience: to his 


father; 


++ 
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father; and though it precluded hopes that were dearer 


than life, yet he never expreſſed his diſpleaſure either 
by invective or complaint. . 11 


Orgilio had very early in life contracted an intimacy 
with Agreſtis, a gentleman whoſe character and prin- 
ciples were very different from his own. Agreſtis had 
very juſt notions of right and wrong, by which he re- 
gulated his conduct without any regard to the opinion 
of others: his integrity was univerfal and inflexible, 
and his temper ardent and open; he abhorred what- 
ever had the appearance of diſingenuity, he was ex- 


tremely jealous of his authority, and there was a rough 


ſimplicity in his manner which many. cizcumſtances of 


bis life had contributed to produce. His father left 


him a fortune of two hundred thouſand pounds; but 
as the parſimony which enabled him to amaſs it, ex- 
tended to the education of bis ſon by whom it was to 
be poſſeſſed, he had been taught neither politeneſs nor 

literature. He married a lad; „ whoſe influence would 
have poliſhed the rough diamond by degrees; but ſhe 
died within the firſt year of her marriage, leaving him 


a daughter to whom he gave her name Amelia, and 


transferred all his affection: he, therefore, continued 
to live in great privacy; and being uſed to have only 
ſervants and dependents about him, he indulged the pe- 
culiarities of his humour without that complaiſance 
which becomes inſenſibly habitual to thoſe, who mix 
in the company of perſons whom it is their apparent 
intereſt to pleaſe, . and whoſe preſence is a.perpetual re. 
ſtraint upon ſuch irregular. ftarts of temper. as would 
incur contempt by arrogating a ſuperiority which none 
would acknowledge. To this diſpoſition his daughter 
accommodated herſelf as the grew up, from motives 
both of affection and duty: as he knew and regretted 
the defect of his own education, he ſpared no coſt to 
compleat hers ; and ſhe is indeed the moit accompliſh- 
ed character I ever knew: her obedience is chearful 
and implieit, her affedtion tender and without parade; 
her looks expreſs the apo \weetneſs and nne, 
| 4 ; anc 
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32 The NARRATIVE COMPANION: 
and yet there is a dignity in her manner which com- 
mands reſpect. whe Kh ES 
The intimacy between the father of Eugenio and 
Agreſtis produced a tender friendſhip between his fifter 
and Amelia, which began in their infancy, and in- 
creaſed with their years. 8 | 


Such characters as Amelia and Eugenio could not be 
long familiatly known to each other, without exciting 
mutual eſteem : the tranſition from eſteem to love, 
between perſons of different ſexes, is often impercep- 


/tible even to themſelves; and, perhaps, was not d.f- 


covered, till Jong after it had happened, either by Eu- 
genio or Amelia. When he returned from the univerſity, 
the was about eighteen : as her ſtature and her beauty 
were greatly increaſed during this interval, their firſt 
effect upon Eugenio was proportionably greater; and 
he perceived, from whatever cauſe, a more ſenſible 


emotion in her. He had too much diſcernment not to 


diſcover that ſhe loved him; and too much 8 
not to conceal his love of her, becauſe he was ſo mucl 

her inferior in fortune: ſometimes he reflected upon 
her partiality with pleaſure, and ſometimes with regret ; 
but while they were thus mutually conſcious to defires 
which they mutually ſuppreſſed, the late rebellion 
broke out, and Eugento was commanded into Scotland. 
In this expedition he diſtinguiſhed himſelf equally by 
his courage and humanity : and though he had not 
much money, and therefore could but ſeldom diſplay 
his bounty; yet his concern for the real intereſt of his 
men was ſo apparent, as well in ſuch acts of kindneſs 
as were in his power, as in the ſtrict diſcipline which he 
maintained among them, that his perſonal influence was 
very powerful and extenſive. During this abſence, 
though ke felt his paſſion for Amelia increaſe, notwich- 
ſtanding all his attempts to ſuppreſs it ; yet he never 
wrote to her, but contented himſelf with mentioning 
her in general terms, and including her in his remem- 


brance of other friends, when he wrote to his father 


aud his ſiſter, | 
When 


— 
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When he returned, as his ſiſter's intimacy with Ame- 
lia ftill continued, his opportunities to ſee her -were 
equally frequent : but the pleaſure of thoſe interviews. 
were become yet more tumultuous and confuſed ; and 
the lovers were both conſcious, that their ſentiments 


were every moment involuntarily” diſcovered /' to each 
other. | $8 | 1 | 


Amelia had diſmiſſed many ſuitors, who were not 
leſs diſtinguiſhed by their merit than their rank, becauſe 
ſhe ſtill hoped to enrich Eugenio with her fortune; and 
Eugenio perſiſted in a conduct by which this hope was 
driappointed, becauſe he would not degrade Amelia by 


an alliance with dependance and poverty, 'The *ob- 


jections of duty might, indeed, have been removed. 


by obtaining the conſent of Agreſtis; but thoſe of 
honour would. ſtill have remained: he was not, how- 


ever, abſolutely without hope; for though he had loſt 
his uncle's fortune by obedience to his father, yet as he 
had greatly recommended himſelf to his commanding - 
officer, who was of the higheſt rank, he believed it 
poſſible that he might be advanced to a poſt in the army, 
which would juſtify his pretenſions to Amelia, and re- 


move all his difficulties at once. 


Apreſtis wondered at the conduct of his denghter, 


but neither aſked nor ſuſpected her motives : for he had 


always declared, that as he believed ſhe. would never - 


marry againſt her own inclination. 


marry againſt his conſent, he would never urge her to 


Amelia, therefore, continued to decline every offer, 
and Eugenio to ſee her almoſt every day, without tlie 
leaft intimation of his love, till the beginning of the 
laſt winter, when he loft his fiſter by the (mall pox. 
His interviews with Amelia were now leſs frequent, 
and, therefore, more intereſting : he feared, that as he 
would be ſeldom in her ſight, the afliduities of ſome 


_ fortunate rival might at length exclude him from hes 
remembrance : he did not, however, falter in his re- 


ſolution, nor did Amelia change her conduct. 
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The NARRATIVE COMPANION: 
_. STory of Evucen1o continued.  ApvaENTURERy 
: "58 x NuMsB. 65. „ SEED IT * 


T happened that about this time ſne was ad- 
dreſſed by Ventoſus, the eldeſt ſon of a noble fa- 
mily ; who, beſides a large eſtate, had great expecta- 


tions from his father's influence at court. Ventoſus, 
though he was ſtrongly recommended by Agreſtis, and 
was remarkable for perſonal accompliſhments, Was yet 
received with great coldneſs by Amelia: he was ſur- 


1 mou mortified, and diſappointed ; yet he continued 


is viſits, and was very diligent to diſcover what had 
prevented his ſucceſs. One evening, juſt as he Was 
about to take his leave, after much ineffectual en 

and complaint, Eugenio unexpectedly entered the room. 
Ventoſus inſtantly remarked the embarraſſment both of 
| his miſtreſs and the ſtranger, whom he, therefore, ſup- 
poſed to be a rival, and no longer wondered at his 

own diſappointment: theſe ſuſpicions were every mo- 
© ment confirmed and — for his preſence pro- 
duced emotions which could neither be concealed nor 
| miſtaken; though by a leſs penetrating eye than that 
of jealouſy, they might have been overlooked: 


FF 


He was now fired with reſentment and indignation ; 
and having left the room ſomewhat abruptly, he was 
met upon the ſtairs by Agreſtis, with whom he deſired 
to ſpeak a few words in private. Agreſtis turned back 
into another apartment, and Ventoſus told him with 
ſome warmth, that he did not expect to have found his 
daughter pre-engaged ; and that he could not help 
hinking himſelf ill treated. Agreſtis, with equal 

- warmth, required him to explain his meaning; and 
after ſome time had been ſpent in eager altercation, 


they parted. in better temper ; Agreſtis perſuaded that 
f a clandeſtine love had been carried on between his 
daughter and Eugenio, and Ventoſus convinced that 
4 Agreſtis had never encouraged the pretenſions of his 
rival, EL e | 
= | | 72 Agreſtis 
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Agreſtis immediately ſent for Amelia, and ſternly 
urged her with many queſtions, which ſhe could only 


5 anſwer with bluſhes and tears: her ſilence and confuſion 

1 convinced him that Ventoſus was not miſtaken; and, 
"Pf therefore, deſiſting from enquiry, he ſeverely repre- 

" hended her for the: paſt, and enjoined her never to 
a- converſe with Eugenio again; to whom he alſo ſigni- 
MM - fied his diſpleaſure, and requeſted that. to prevent fur- 
8, ther uneaſineſs he would come no more to his houſe till 
id Amelia ſhould be married. Fein | 
* Eugenio, though his love was almoſt hopeleſs before, 
d was yet greatly afflicted by this meſſage ; becauſe he 
d feared that Amelia had fallen under her father's diſ- 
as” pleaſure, and that now he was become. jealous of his 
y authority he might be tempted to abuſe it. As to 
J. ſecure her peace was the principal object of his wiſh, 
f he concealed what had happened from his father, leſt a 
j- quarrel ſhould be produced between him and Agreſtis, 
is in which Amelia's delicacy and tenderneſs would be 
yet more deeply wounded. When a viſit was intended 
i to Agreſtis, he always took care to have ſome engage- 
1 ment at another place: Agreſtis, however, as he had 
6. no conception = 7 the principles upon which Eugenio 


aged, did not doubt but that he had communicated 
the reaſon of his abſence to his father, and that his 
father was ſecreily offended; but as he expreſied no 
reſentment, he believed that his ambition had for once 
reſtrained the petulance of his pride, that he diſſembled 
to prevent an open rupture, and had ſtill hopes of 
* the purpoſe which he had concerted with his 
. 8 9 3 ade bag 


As ſuſpicion of ill-will always produces. it; but be- 

ſides this cauſe of alienation, Agreſtis had unjuſtly im- 

puted a conduct to his friend, Which rendered him the 

object of his contempt and averſion; he, therefore, 

treated him with coldneſs and reſerve, ſuppoſing that 

he well knew .the cauſe, and neglected to return his 

viſits without thinking it neceſſary to aſſign any reaſon. 
This conduct was at length remarked by Orgilio, | 
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who confidered it as the caprice of a character which he 


always deſpiſed ; he, therefore, retorted the neglect 
without expoſtulation : and thus all intercourſe between 
the families was at an end. N ; 


Eugenio in the mean time was inflexible in his pur- 
poſe; and Amelia in her next interview with Ventoſus, 
acquainted him that ſhe would ſee him no more. Ven- 
toſus again appealed to her father: but the old gentle- 
man was ſteady in his principles, notwithſtanding his 


" reſentment; and told him, that he had exerted all 


he authority which God and nature had given him in 
is favour ; and that, however provoked, he would 


| never proſtitute his child, by compelling her to marry 


a perſona who was not the object of her choice. 


Ventoſus, who was extremely mortified at this diſ- 
appointment, was very inquiſitive about Eugenio, for 
whom he ſtill ſuppoſed he had been rejected: he ſoon 


learned his fitnation and circumftances, and his lon 


intimacy with Amelia; he reflected upon the confuſion 
which both had expreſſed in the accidental interview 
at which he was preſent; and was willing to believe, 
that his rival, however contemptible, had | Bo too ſuc- 
ceſsful to be ſupplanted with honour by a huſband - 
this, kowever, it he did not believe, he was very di- 
ligent to propagate ; and to remove the diſgrace of a 
refuſal, hinted that for this reaſon he had abruptly diſ- 
continued his addreſſes, and congratulated 2 
his eſcape. 4 b 


It happened that about ſix weeks ago, Ventoſus, as 
he was Walking in the Mall with a young officer of 
diſtinction, met Amelia in company of ſeveral ladies 
and a gentleman. He thought fit to bow to Amelia 
with a ſupercilious reſpect, which had greatly the air 
of an infult : of this compliment Amelia, though ſhe 
Jooked him in the face, took no notice: by this calm 
diſdain he was at once diſappointed and confounded ; 
he was ſtung by an effort of his own malignity, and 
his breaſt ſwelled with paſſion which he could. not vent, 
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In this agitation of mind he haſtily turned back, and 


determined, for whatever reaſon, to follow her. After 
he had advanced about fifty paces, he ſaw Eugenio 
coming forward, who, the moment he' perceived Ame- 
lia, turned into another walk. 'This was obſerved by 
Ventoſus, whoſe contempt and indignation had now 
another object, upon which they might without vio- 
lence to the laws of honour be gratified: he commu- 


nicated his purpoſe to his companion, and haſtily fol- 


lowed Eugenio. When they had overtaken him, they 
burſt into a horſe-laugh, and puſhed ſo rudely by him, 
that he could ſcarce recover his ſtep: they did not, 
however, go on; but ſtopping. ſuddenly, turned about 
as if to apologize for the acczdent, and affected great 


ſurprize at diſcovering to whom it had happened. 


Ventoſus bowed very low, and with much contemp- 
tuous ceremony begged his pardon; telling him at the 
ſame time, that there was a lady in the next walk who 
would be very glad of his company. To this infult 
Eugenio anſwered, ** That he was not willing to ſup- 


4 poſe that an affront was intended, and that if the 


« Jady he meant was a woman of honour, ſhe ought 
% always to be mentioned with reſpe&,” Ventoſus 
replied, © That whether the lady he meant was a wo- 
„ man of honour, he would not determine; but 
«© he believed ſhe had been very kind; and was 
e pleaſed.to ſee that her favours were not forgotten, 
« though they were no longer accepted.“ Eugenio 
was not now maſter of his temper, but turning ſuddenly 
upon Ventoſus, ſtruck him with ſuch violence that he 
fell at his feet: he roſe, however, in an inſtant, and 
laid his hand upon his ſword, but was prevented from 
drawing it by his companion ; and the crowd beginning 
prefſions of contempt and rage. 1 

In the morning the officer -who had been in company 
with Ventoſus at the quarrel, delivered a challenge to 
Eugenio, which he anſwered by the following billet. 


to gather about them, they parted with mutual ex- 
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25 OUR behaviour laſt night has convinced me 
cc * that you are a ſcoundrel; and your letter this 
% morning that you are a fool. If I ſhould accept 
« your challenge, I ſhould myſelf be both. I owe a 
duty to God and to my country, which I deem it 
& infamous to violate ; and I am entruſted with a life, 
« which I think cannot without folly be ſtaked againſt 
«« your's, I believe you have ruined, but you cannot 
« degrade me. You may poſlibly, while you ſneer 
* over this letter, ſecretly, exult in your own ſafety; 
& but remember, that to prevent aſſaſſination I have a 
„ ſword, and to chaſtiſe inſolence a cane.“ 


With this letter the captain retured to Ventoſus, who 

read it with all the extravagancies of rage and diſdain: 
the captain, however, endeavoured to ſooth and en- 
courage him; he repreſented Eugenio as. a poltroon 
and a beggar, whom he. ought no otherwiſe to puniſh 


than by removing him from the rank into which he 


had intruded ; and this, he ſaid, would be very eaſily 
accompliſhed. Ventoſus at length acquieiced in the 
ſentiments of his friend; and it was ſoon induſtriouſſy 
reported, that Eugenio had ſtruck a perſon of high 

rank, and refuſed him the ſatisfaction of a, gentleman 
which he had condeſcended to aſk. For not accepting 
a challenge, Eugenio. could not be legally puniſhed, 
becauſe it was made his duty as a ſoldier by the articles 
of war; but it drew upon him the contempt of his ſu- 


perior officers, and made them very ſollicitous to find 
ſome pretence to diſmiſs him. The friends of Vento- 
- ſus immediately intimated, that the act of violence to 


which Eugenio had. been provoked, was committed 
within the verge of the court, and was, therefore, a a 
ſufficient cauſe to break him; as for that offence he was 
liable to be puniſhed with the loſs of his hand, by a 
law which though diſuſed was ſtill in force. This ex- 
pedient was eagerly adopted, and Eugenio was ac- 
cording deprived of his commiſſion, 7 
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TE bad ; Warkales hid Auel with Vente from 
his father, who was then at the family ſeat about 
twenty miles from London, becauſe he was not wil 


ling to acquaint him with the cauſe :/ but the effect 
was ſuch as could not be hidden; and it was now be- 
come neceſſary that he ſhould anticipate the report of 
others. He, therefore, ſet out immediately for the 


country; but his father about the ſame time arrived in 
London: ſome imperfe& account had been ſent him of 


the proceedings againſt Eugenio; and though he con- 
cluded from his filence that he had been guilty of ſome 


indiſcretion, yet he did not ſuſpect an imputation of 
cowardice; and hoped by his intereſt to ſupport him 
againſt private reſentment. When he found that he 
had miſſed Eugenio in ſome of the avenues to town, 
he went immediately to the gentleman who had pro- 
cured his commiſſion, from Whom he learned all the 
circumſtances of the affair. The moment he heard 
that his ſon had refuſed a challenge, he was ſeized with 
rage ſo violent, that it had the appearance of diſtraction: 
he uttered innumerable oaths and execrations in a 
voice that was ſcarce human, declared his fon to be 
unworthy of his names D 5 renounced Wh 


* « * $8" 


„Bere ende to Linen thei ae "TY but it 
was late before he arrived: the ſervant that opened ths 
door told him with tears in his eyes, that his father 
was gone to bed much diſordered, and had commanded © 
that he ſhould no more be admitted into that houſe, 
He ſtood 'motionlefs a few moments; and then de- 
pang without reply, came directly to me; his look 
were wild, his countenance pale, and his eyes ſwim⸗ 


ming in tears: the moment he ſaw me, he threw him- 
ſelf into a chair; and putting a copy of his anſwer to 
Ventoſus's challenge into OR anticipated my 


After 


* 
% 
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4 After having adminiſtered ſuch conſolation as I could, 
. I prevailed upon him with much difficulty to go to bed. 
15 I {ate up the reſt of the night, deviſing various argu- 
ments to convince Orgilio, that his fon had added new 
dignity to his character. In the morning I went to 
his houſe; and after much ſollicitation was admitted to 
1 his chamber. I found him in bed, where he had lain 
1 awake all the night; and it was eaſy to ſee that his 


| 1 mind was in great agitation. I hoped that this 
1 tumult was produced by the ſtruggles of paternal 
i | tenderneſs: but the moment I mentioned his ſon, he 
i | fell into an agony of rage that rendered him ſpeech- 
i leſs; and I came away, convinced that the eloquence of 
1 nr the ſame ſubject would have been without 
Wo | effect. I did not, however, relate theſe diſcouraging 
1 circumſtances to Eugenio: I told him that it would be 
1 | proper to wait a few days before any farther application 
1 was made; not only becauſe his father's reſentment 
1 would probably ſubſide, but becauſe he was now in- 
1 diſpoſed. bs: . tene PRs 

1 N Eugenio, when he heard that his father was 
1 | ill, changed colour and burſt into tears. He went 
1 every evening, and knocking ſoftly at the ſervant's 
"i window, enquired how. he did; and when he found 
Hi that his fever was become dangerous, he intreated me 
= to go once more and intercede for him,. that he 
1 might at leaſt be permitted to ſee his father, if he 
Y | | might not hope to be forgiven. I went; but when 
1 Orgilio heard my name, he fell into a freſh tranſport of 


f | | rage, which ended in a delirium: the effect which 
Ti this incident. produced upon Eugenio, who. waited at 
| + the end of the ſtreet for my return, cannot be de- 


2 'F ſcribed :; I prevailed upon him to go back to my houſe, 
14 1 where he ſometimes haſtily traverſed the room, and 
1 ſometimes ſate fixed in a kind of ſtupid inſenſibility 
1 upon the floor. While he was in one of theſe fits, 
1 | news was N that his father was dead, and had 
* F the morning after he was taken ill difinherited him, 
Wi declaring that by the infamy of his conduct he had 
i broke his heat. panty” Re 
|. 1 | 
1 
1 
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Eugenio heard this account without any apparent 
ſurprize or emotion, but could not be perſuaded” to 
change his poſture or receive any food; till his ſpirits 
being quite exhauſted, fleep relieved him a few hours 


from the agony of his mind. 0 


The night on which his father was buried, he 


wrapped himſelf up in a horſeman's coat that belonged . 


to my ſervant, and followed the proceſſion at a diſtance 


on foot. When the ceremony was over and the com- 
pany departed, he threw himſelf on the grave; and 
hiding his face in the duſt, wept over it in ſilence 
was interrupted only by groans. 
him unperceived, did not think it prudent” to intrude 


upon the ſolemnity of his ſorrow, till the morning 


dawned: he was ſurprized, and T thought ſomewhat 


confounded to ſee me; he ſuffered me, however, to 


lead him away, but neither of us uttered a word. 
He told me the next day, that he would trouble me 


a few nights longer for a lodging,” and in the mean 
time think of ſome means by Which he might obtain a 
ſubſiſtence: he was, indeed, totally deſtitute, without 
money and withoyt a profeſſion; but he made no com- 
plaint, and obſtinately refuſed all pecuniary aſſiſtance. 


In leſs than a week afterwards, having converted his 


watch, his ſword, a ſnuff-box, and ring, into money, 
he 2 as a common ſailor in a private undertaking 
to diſcover the north-weſt paſſage to India. 

When he communicated this deſperate enterprize, 
he appeared perfectly compoſed : ** My dear friend,” 
ſaid he, “it has been always my point of honour to 
« obey the commands of God, the prime author of 


my being and the ultimate object of my hope, at 


*« whatever riſque; and I do not repent that I have 


„ ſteadily adhered to this principle at the expence of 


0 all- that is valuable upon earth: I have ſuffered the 


« loſs of fortune, of love, and of fame; but I have 
_ « preſerved my integrity, and I know that 1 ſhall not 


66 loſe 


8 


* 
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« loſe my reward. To theſe I would indeed, add the 


s eſteem, tho' not the love of Amelia, She will hear 
« of me as degraded and dilinherited, a- coward, a 


„ vagabond and a fugitive; and her efteem, I think, 
«© I have ſufficient reaſon to give up: grief will 
„wound her deeper than contempt; it is, therefore, 
<*: beſt that ſhe ſhould deſpiſe me. Some of thoſe, by 
„ whom ſhe is addreſſed, deſerve her; and J ought 
«© not. to with-hold a felicity which I cannot enjoy. 


„J ſhall embark. to morrow ; and your friendly em- 


« brace is all the good that I expect to receive from 


N « this country, when I depart in ſearch” of others Which 


To this addreſs I was not in a condition to reply; 
and perceiving that I was overwhelmed with grief, he 
RG bake, leſt his purpoſe ſhould be ſhaken, and 
my weakneſs ſhould. prove contagious. © | 


On the morrow I attended him to the ſhip. He 


talked to me of indifferent things; and when we parted 


wrung my hand, and turned from me abruptly without 
ſpeaking. I haſted into the boat which waited to bring 
me on. ſhore, and would not again feel the pangs of 
yeſterday for all the kingdoms of the world. 77 


Such is the friend 1 have loſt! ſuch is the man, 
whom the world has diſgraced for refuſing a challenge 


But none who are touched with pity at his misfor: unes, 


with that he had avoided them by another conduct; 


» 


rather than a man. tien f tk 


and not to pity Eugenio, is ſurely to be a monſter 


It may, perhaps, be queſtioned, whether I ought | 


thus to have exhibited his ſtory under feigned names; 
or have a right to attempt that which he forbore. My 


conduct is juſt when I conſider, that though it is poſſible 
that Amelia may by the peruſal of theſe papers ſuffer 


the moſt tender, and, therefore, the moſt; exquiſite 


diſtreſs; by the re-eſtabliſhment of her eſteem for him 


who 


2 


love to him, is, indeed, my motive: but I think my 


* W. * 
N * 
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the who moſt deſerves it ; yet the world may derive nen 
"ou. virtue, from the dignity which the character of Eu- 
2 | genio reflects upon his conduct : his example is truly 
ik. illuſtrious ; and as it can cs fall to excite emulation, 
ill ae not 0 be concealed. 3 e 11 85 703 75 1145 : ö 
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Ys 1 „„ © Your bumble bee, 0 
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d 1 AM the perſon whom ybur odreaſyondant Bene. 
ut volus has thought fit to mention by | the, name of 
8 Agreſtis. \Thes are ſome particulays in my charac- 
of . ter, w perhaps, he has miſtaken : 2 but I love plain 
5 dealing; and as he did not intend to flatter; me, I 
forgive him: perhaps my heart is as warm as ano- 
; ther's, and I am 'no- franper- to àny principles that 
* would lead a man to a handſome thing. But to the 
8. point. Tapprove your publiſhing the tory. of Euge- 
5 nio; and I am determined the world ſhall not loſe the 
r ſequel of it, in Which Aa are more ING than 
a att wan es acct 18, i SEN. 5, 16 68 
t | Von muſt know, Sit, that 1 had obſerved my girl " 


go moping about of late more than common; though 
in truth ſhe has been ſomewhat grave ever ſince the 
diſmiſſed Ventoſus. I was determined to keep an eye 
upon her; and ſo watching her pretty 1 7 1 | 
ed her laſt, Saturday was ſ{ev'night almoſt 
tears Wk your paper in her hand. laid k of 
it DA 4 ialtante nd putting on my ſpectacles _— 
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to read, with a ſhrewd ſuſpicion that 1 ſhould find out 
.2 ſecret. Her paſſion of crying ſtill increaſed.; and 
wher I looked here and there in the paper, I was 
convinced that ſhe was by ſome means deeply in- 
tereſted in the ſtory, which, indeed, appeared to be 
full of misfortune. In ſhort 1 reſled, her ſo home 
upon the ſubje&, that ſhe put the other two papers 
into my hand, and telling me who were meant by 
the names, I began to read with great eagerneſs; 
though to N a truth, I could ſcarce ſee the three 
daſt pages. Odds my life, thinks I, what an honeſt 
7 this Eugenio is! and leerin og up at my girl, 


4 thought I never. ſaw. her look ſo like her mother be- 
Fre. J took her about the neck and kiſſed -her-4 


but I did not tell her what J had in my head: how- 
ever, to encourage her, I bid her be a good child; 


and inſtantly. ordering my coach, 1 went directly to 
Benevolus, of whom I enquired the ſh 0 's name on 
ke 


board of which Eugenio was embar and When 
ſhe failed. The doctor, whether he acid at — 


4 Intention or not, looked as if he would have lea 


out of his ſkin; and told me, with a kind of 'wild 


"eagerneſs, that the veſſel having met with an acci- 


dent in going out was put back, "05 a "ee 1 _ 
river near Graveſend. 


With chis intelligence Previrned” "to my niyhrgy, 
and told her my mind.“ Emmy,” fays I, © the 
Ca y rs was always in my opinion a worthy man; 
„ and when J had reaſon to believe you liked him, 
« I did not reſolve to part you becauſe he was with- 
& out a title or an eſtate, but becauſe I could not 
« be reconciled to his profeſſion. I was determined 
. you ſhould never marry a cockade, and carry a knap- 
„ ſack ; and if he had been a general officer, I would 
% have preferred an honeſt citizen, who ee 
trade and navigation, before him. Beſides, I 
« 'was angry that you ſhould hold a private correſ- 
„ pondence, and think to carry your point without 


* 


e me: but you were greatly miſrepreſented; ſo was 


en the Captain: he has * removed all my ob- 
&3 66 jections 


«% N \ 
=y 
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Ctions at once, he i is not now in the army, nor has 
6, PY, a ever attempted. to ſubvert. my authority; he is 
« a true heart, and I feel that I love him as my ſon, 
«« He is ſtill within reach, and you ſhall this moment 
« write to him with your own hand, and tell him, 
e that I ſay he ſhall be your huſband. I have. mo- 
« ney enough for ye both ; and if I pleaſe, I can 


« make him pens ” The poor child ſat With 7 
handkerchief up to her eyes while I was ſpeaking, 


and I did not immediately perceive, that, upon hear- 


ing the Captain was not gone, ſhe had fainted. We 
could ſcarce keep life in her for above two hours ; but 


at laſt ſhe a little recovered her ſpirits, and brought me 


| the PNG billet. 
e E 10. 5 10 
81K. 55 9 | 
c I dear papa 8 me to 9 a 
6 vou would immediately come on ſhore, and 


cc from this hour conſider his houſe as your own. 
„He is greatly affected with the ſtory of your gene- 
« roſity and diſtreſs, which he has juſt now learnt by an 
« accident which I cannot now communicate; and he is 
. determined to make you his heir, without 8 
a Mu) 21 fy 

46 SIR, your humble ſervant, _ fy 6.8) x 


1 AuLIA- 


When ! had peruſed this epiltle, 60 Pſhawꝰ lays I, 
e affectionate at the end of it, or elſe he won't 
% come now.” This. made her ſmile. I was glad 
to ſee her look chearful; and having with 4 — dif- 
ficulty procured. the proper addition, I diſpatched the 
letter inſtantly by my own ſervant on horſeback, and 
ordered a ight chariot and four to follow him; and 
take up Eugenio's friend the doQor . by the way. I 
will not tell you, Sir, how Eugenio, as he is called, 
behaved upon the receipt of this letter; It is enough, 
e in about a hours he arrived with his friend 


A * Vay © 4% 
* ; 8 


7 
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at my houſe: neither will I tell you how) the lovers 
behaved when they met; it is enough, that they are 
to be married next Thurſday. I add ſome particulars 
for your private inſpection in the poſtſeript, that you 
may give us your company at the wedding. I dare 
ſay you will ſhare the happineſs of which you have 
been the inſtrument; and 1 aſſure you that you will 
be extremely welcome to the company, but to none 
. RR ra CO ph dIng | 


e ee ee * 


I am extremely obliged to Agreſtis for his poſt- 
ſcript, but yet more for his letter; which, if J may 
be allowed to judge by its effect, is the moſt elo- 
quent performance J ever read: its excellence, I am 
perſuaded, will be univerſally, acknowledged, becauſe 
it will be felt. I ſhall, however, add ſome remarks, 
-which, perhaps, may not occur to every mind, as every 
mind has not acquired a habit of ſpeculation. - 5A 
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Eugenio's heroic perſeverance in virtue, though it 
appeared to preclude all his hopes of“ temporal ad- 
vantage, yet eventually fulfilled them, If he had with 
leſs generoſity engaged in a clandeſtine love, either he 
would have forfeited the eſteem of Amelia, or ſhe 
would have incurred the reſentment of her father; if 
he had ſucceeded to the remains of his paternal eſtate, 
he might ſtill have been ſuſpected by Agreſtis ; and if 
he had continued in the army, however preferred, he 
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would till have been diſapproved. | 


Thus, perhaps, if remote conſequences could be dii- 
covered by human foreſight, we ſhould' ſee the 'wil- 
dom and the kindneſs of Divine Preſcription; we 
ſhould fee, that the precepts which we are now urged 
- to-negle& by our deſire of happineſs, were given to 
prevent our being precipitated by error into miſery ; 
at leaſt it would appear, that if ſome immediate ad- 
* i vantage 


A - Jn oY 
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vantage is gained by the individual, an equivalent loſs 
is ſuſtained by ſociety; and as ſociety is only an ag- 
gregation of individuals, he who ſeeks his own advan- 
tage at the expence of ſociety, cannot long be exempt- 


ed from the general calamity which he contributes to 


produce, 


1 


; ; » ” 7 5 * | t 3 
7 a1 III 3 l 2 \ 
Such is the neceſſary imperfection of human laws, 


that many private injuries are , perpetrated. of which 
15 y take no cognizance: but if theſe were allowed 
to be puniſhed by the individual againſt whom they 
are committed, every man would be judge and exe- 
cutioner in his own cauſe, and univerſal anarchy would 
immediately follow. The laws, therefore, by which 
this practice is prohibited, ought to be held more ſa- 
cred than any other: and the violation of them is ſo 
far from being neceſſary to prevent an imputation of 
cowardice, that they are enforced, even among thoſe 
in whom cowardice is puniſhed with death, by the fol- 

lowing clauſe in the nineteenth Article of War: 


« Nor ſhall any officer or ſoldier upbraid another 
4% for Refuſing a Challenge; ſince, according to theſe 
«© our, orders, they do but the Duty of Soldiers, who 
«* ought to fabject themſelves to diſcipline; and we 
« do acquit and diſcharge all men who have quar- 
* rels offered, or challenges ſent to them, of all dif- 
* grace or opinion of diſadvantage in their obedi- 
« ence hereunto : and whoſoever ſhall upbraid them, 
or offend in this caſe, ſhall be puniſhed as a Chal- 
£6 lenger.” | — 8 85 6 | : 


It is to be preſumed, chat of this clauſe no N gen- 


tleman in the army is ignorant; and thoſe, who by 
the arrogance. of their folly. labour to render it in- 


effectual, ſhould, as enemies to their Country, be dri- 


ven out of it with deteſtation and contempt. 
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XXXVIIT. The OnszrvaTion of Sunday recom- 
mended. An ALLEGORY, RaMgLER, NUMB. 30. 


A." 
4 


Mr. RamBLER, ; | 
HERE are few taſks more ungrateful, than for 
| perſons of modeſty to ſpeak their own praiſes. 
In ſome cafes, however, this muſt be done for the ge- 
neral good, and a generous ſpirit will on ſuch occaſions 
afſert its merit, and vindicate itfelf with becoming 
warmth, _ „ 


* 


2 


My circumſtances, fir, are very hard and peculiar. 
Could the world be brought to treat me as I deſerve, it 


would be a publick benefit. This makes me apply to 


you, that my caſe being fairly ſtated in a paper ſo gene- 
rally eſteemed, I may ſuffer no longer from ignorant 
and childiſh prejudices, | 


My elder brother was a Jew. A very reſpectable 


perſon, but ſomewhat auſtere in his manner : highl 
and deſervedly valued by his near relations and inti- 
mates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a larger ſociety. 


or gaining a general acquaintance among mankind. 
In a venerable old age he retired from the world, and 


J in the bloom of youth came into it, ſucceeding him 
in all his dignities, and formed, as I might reaſonably 
flatter myſelf, to be the object of univerſal love and 


eſteem. Joy and gladneſs were born with me; chear- 
fulneſs, good humour and benevolence always attend- 
ed and endeared my infancy. That time is long 


; paſt. 801 ong that idle imaginations are apt to fancy 


me wrinkled, old, and diſagreeable; but, unleſs m1 


looking · glaſs deceives me, I have not yet loſt one charm, 


one beauty of my earlieſt years. However, thus far is 
too certain, Jam to every body juſt what they chuſe 
to think me; ſo that to very few appear in my right 
ſhape ; and though naturally Iam the friend of human- 

2 | kind, 
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kind, to few, very few comparatively, am I uſeful or 


agreeable, > | i 
This is the more grievous, as it is utterly in fene 
for me to avoid being in all ſorts of places and com- 
panies ; and I am thereſore liable to meet with perpe- 
tual affronts and injuries. Though I have as natural 

antipathy to cards and dice, as ſome people have to 
a cat, many and many an aſſembly am I forced to en- 
dure; and though reſt and compoſure are my peculiar 
jo, am worn out, and harraſſed to death with jour- 
nies by men and women of quality, who. never take 
one, but when 1 can be of the party. Some, on a con- 
trary extreme, will never receive me but in bed, where 
they ſpend at leaſt half of the time I have to ſtay with 
them; and others are ſo monſtrouſſy ill-bred as to take 


phyſick on purpoſe when they have reaſon to expect me. 


'Fhoſe who keep upon terms of more politeneſs with 


me, are generally ſo cold and conſtrained in their be- 


haviour, that I cannot but perceive myſelf an unwel- 
come gueſt; and even among . perſons deſerving of 
eſteem, and who certainly have a value for me, it is 
too evident that generally whenever I come I throw a 
dulneſs over the whole company, that I am entertained 
with a formal ſtiff civility, and that they are glad when 
J am fairly gone. eng, ei 


_ How bitter muſt this kind of reception be to one 
formed to inſpire delight, admiration and. love! To 
one capable of anſwering and rewarding the greateſt 
warmth and delicacy of ſentiments ! er 


I was bred up among a ſet of excellent people, who 
affectionately loved me, and treated me with the utmoſt 


honour and reſpect. It would be tedious to relate the 
variety of my adventures, and ſtrange viciſſitudes of 


my fortune in many different countries. Here in Eng- 
land there was a time when I lived according to my 
heart's deſire. Whenever I appeared, publick aſſem- 
blies appointed for my reception were crowded with per- 
ſons of quality and faſhion, early dreſt as for a court, 
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to pay me their devoirs. Chearful hoſpitality every 
where crowned my board, and I was looked upon in 
every country pariſh as a kind of ſocial bond between 
the *{quire, the parſon,”and/the tenants. The laborious 
poor every whete bleſt my appearance: they do fo fill, 
and keep their beſt clothes to do me honour ;: though 
as much as J delight in the honeſt country folks, they 
"do now and then throw a pot of ale at my head, and 
ſometimes an pnlucky boy will drive his cricket- ball 
full in my face. PIG en EO 


Eren in theſe my beſt days there were perſons who 
thought me too demure and grave. I muſt forſooth 
by all means be inſtructed by foreign maſters, and 
taught to dance and play. This method of educa- 
tion was ſo contrary to my genius, formed for much 
nobler entertainments, that it did not ſucceed at 
enn FI ie eine W ee N 
I fell next into the hands of a very different ſet. 
They were ſo exceſſively ſcandalized at the gaiety 
of my appearance, as not only to deſpoil me of the 
foreign topperies, the paint and the patches that I 
had been tricked out with by my laſt misjudging 
tutors, but they robbed me of every innocent orna- 
ment I had from my infancy been uſed to gather 
in the fields and gardens; nay they blacked my 
face, and covered me all over with a habit of 
© mourning, and that too very coarſe and aukward, 
I was now obliged to ſpend my whole life in hear- 
ing ſermons; nor permitted ſo much as to ſmile upon 
any occaſion. | e OL In 


In this melancholy diſguiſe I became a perfect bug- 
bear to all children and young folks. Wherever I 
came there was a general huſh, an immediate ſtop 
to all pleaſantneſs of look or diſcourſe; and not be- 
ing permitted to talk with them in my own lan- 
guage at that time, they took ſuch a diſguſt to me 
in thoſe tedious hours of yawning, that having tranſ- 
mitted it to their children, I cannot now be heard, 

though it is long ſince I have recovered ger wr 


a 
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form, and pleaſing tone of voice. Would: they but 
receive my viſits kindly, and liſten to what I could 
tell them let me ſay it without vanity — how 
charming a companion ſhould I be] to every one 
could I talk on the ſubjects moſt intereſting: and moſt 
pleaſing. With the great and ambitious, I would 
diſcourſe of honours and advancements, of diſtinctiongs 
to which the whole world ſhould be witneſs, of un- 
envied dignities and durable preferments. To the 
rich I would tell of inexhauſtible: treaſures, and the 
ſure method to attain them. I would teach them 
to put out their money on the beſt intereſt, and in- 
ſtruct the lovers of pleaſure how to ſecure and im- 
prove it to the higheſt degree. The beauty ſhould 
learn of me how to preſerve an everlaſting bloom. 
To the afflicted I would adminiſter comfort, and relaxa- 
tion to the buſy. þ | 

As I dare promiſe myſelf you will atteſt the truth 
of all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many 
will be deſirous of improving their acquaintance 
with me; and that I may not be thought too difi- 


cult, I will tell you, in ſhort, how I wiſh to be re- 


ceived, | 


— 


| You moſt know I equally hate lazy idleneſs and 
hurry, I would every where be, welcomed at a to- 
lerably early hour with decent good-humour and 
gratitude, I muft be attended in the great halls 
peculiarly appropriated to me with reſpe& ; but I 
do not inſiſt upon finery : propriety of appearance, and 

rfe&t neatneſs is all I require. I muſt at dinner 
e treated with a temperate, but a chearful ſocial meal; 
both the neighbours, and the poor ſhould be the 
better for me. Some time I muſt have tete a tete 


with my kind entertainers, and the reſt of my viſit 


ſhould be ſpent in pleaſant walks and airings among 
ſets of agreeable people, in ſuch diſcourſe as I ſhall 
naturally dictate, or in reading ſome few ſelected 


out of "thoſe numberleſs books that are dedicated to 


me, and go by my name. A name that, alas! as the 
e 2 world 
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world ſtands at preſent, makes them -oftner thrown 
[aſide than taken up. As thoſe converſations and books 
ſhould be both well choſen, to give ſome advice on 


that head may poſſibly furniſh you with a future paper, 
and any thing you ſhall offer on my Dojalk will be: of 


great ſervice _ 


Good Mr, Raunrex, 5 
Q Your Faithful Friend and Serine; 
* sun Dau. 


payer” wt 
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XXXIX. Wiſdom and Knowledge recommended to 
the Fair Sex in a TRUE STORY, GUARDIAN, 
Nuns: 159. Dan e "FL nn 24 l e 
CCC — 
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AVING read over your paper of Tueſday 
laſt, in which you recommend the purſuits of 
wiſdom and knowledge to thoſe of the fair ſex, who 
have much time lying upon their hands, and among 
other motives make uſe bf this, that ſeveral women, 
thus accompliſh'd, have raiſed themſelves by it to 
conſiderable” poſts of honour and fortune: I ſhall beg 
leave to give you an inſtance of this kind, which 
many -now living can teſtify the truth of, and which: 
I can aſſure you is matter of fact. 5 K 
About twelve years ago I was familiarly acquaint- 
ed with a gentleman, who was in a poſt that brought. 
him a yearly revenue, ſufficient to live very hand- 


ſomely upon. He had a wife, and no child but Aa 


daughter, whom he bred up, as I thought, too high 
for one that could expect no other fortune than ſuck 
a one as her father could raiſe out of the income 
of his place; which as they managed it was ſcarce 
ſufficient for their ordinary expences. Miſs Betty 
had always the beſt ſort of clothes, and was hard- 
ly allowed to keep company but with thoſe above 
her rank; ſo that it was no wonder ſhe grew proud 
and haughty towards thoſe ſhe looked upon as her 
inferiors. There lived by them a barber who had 
a daughter about miſs's age, that could ſpeak French, 
had read ſeveral books at her leifure hours, and was 
a perfe& miſtreſs of her needle and in all kinds of 
female manufacture. She was at the ſame time a 
pretty, modeſt, witty girl. She was hired to come 


to Miſs an hour or two every day, to talk French 


with her and teach her to work; but Miſs always 
1 8 18 1 54 | 4.15 D — 6 M3: 33% 4:4 | treated. 
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with him an eſtate of about twelve thouſand pounds. 
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treated her witk great contempt; and when Molly 
gave, lier any advice, rejected it with ſcorn. | 


” 


About the; ſame. time ſeveral young fellows made 
their addreſſes to Miſs Betty, who had indeed, a great 


deal of wit and beauty, had they not been infected 
with ſo much vanity and ſelf conceit. Among the reſt 


was a plain ſober young man, who loved her almoſt to 
diſtraction. His paſſion was the common talk of the 


neighbourhood, who uſed to be often diſeourſing of 


Mr. T-—-s angel, for that was the name he always 
gave her in ordinary converſation. As- his circum- 
ſtances were very indifferent, he being a younger bro- 
ther, Mrs. Betty rejected him with diſdain. Inſomuch 
that the young man, as is uſual among thoſe who are 
croſſed in love, put himſelf aboard the fleet, with a 


reſolution to ſeek his fortune, and forget his miſtreſs. 


This was very happy for him, for in a very few years, 
being concerned in ſeveral captures, he brought home 


* 


Mean while days and years went on, Miss lived 
high, and learnt but little, moſt of her time being em- 
ployed in reading plays and practiſing to dance, in 
which ſhe. arrived at great perfection. When of, a ſud- 


den, at a change of miniſtry, her father loſt his place, 


and was forced to leave London, where he could no 
longer live upon the foot he had formerly done. Not 
many years after I Was told the poor gentleman was 
dead, and had left his widow, and daughter in a very 
deſolate condition, but I could not learn where to find 
them, though I made what, inquiry I, could; and I. 
muſt own, I immediately ſuſpected their pride would 
not ſuffer them to be ſeen or relieved by any of their 


former acquaintance. I had left inquiring after them 


for ſome years, when JI happened, not long ago, as 1 
was aſking at a houſe, for a gentleman I had ſome 


buſineſs with, to be led into à parlour by a handſome... 


young woman, who I preſently. fancied, was that very 


daughter I had fo long ſought in vain. My ſuſpicion 
increaſed, when I obſerved her to bluſh at the fight of 


me 
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ly me, and to avoid, as much as poſſible, looking upon- 
or ſpeaking to me; Madam, ſaid I, are not you, 
Mrs. ſach-a-one ? At which: words the tears ran down 
her cheeks, and ſhe! would fain have retired without 
giving me an anſwer; but I ſtopped her, and being 
to wait a while for the gentleman I Was to ſpeak to, 
ſt I reſolved not to loſe this opportunity of ſatisfying 
my curioſity. I could not well diſcern by her dreſs, 

By which was genteel, though not fine, whether ſhe was 
f the miſtreſs of the houſe, or only a ſervant: But ſup- 
polling her to be the firſt, Iam glad, Madam, faid I, 
5 after having long enquired after you, to have ſo hap- 

pily met with you, and to find you miſtreſs of ſo fine a 


1 place. Theſe words were like to have ſpoiled all, and 
50 threw. her into ſuch a diforder, that it was ſome time 
a before: ſhe could recover herſelf ; but as ſoon as ſhe 


was able to ſpeak; Sir, ſaid ſhe, you are miſtaken; I 
am but a ſervant.' Her voice fell in theſe laſt words, 
and ſhe burſt again into tears. I was ſorry to have 
occaſioned in her ſo much grief and confuſion, and 
ſaid what I could to comfort her. Alas, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
my condition; is much better than 1 deſerve. I have 
the kindeſt and beſt of women for my miſtreſs. She 
is wife to the gentleman you come to ſpeak withal. 
You! know: her very well; and have often ſeen her with 
me. To make my ftory ſhort, I found that my late 
friend's daughter was now'a ſervant to the barber's 
daughter whom ſhe had formerly treated ſo diſdain- 
fully. The gentleman at whoſe houſe 4 now-was, fell 
in love: with Moll, and being maſter” of a great for- 
tune, married her, and lives with her as happily, and 
as much to his ſatis faction as he could defire. © He 
treats her with all the friendſhip and reſpect poſſible, 
but not with more than her behaviour and good qua- 
lities deſerve. And it was with a great deal of plea- 
fare I heard her maid: dwell ſo long upon her com- 
mendation. She informed me, that after her father's 
death, her mother and ſhe lived for a while together 
in great poverty. But her mother's ſpirit could not 
bear the thoughts of aſking relief of any of her own, 
or huſband's acquaintance ; ſo they retired from all 
© D 4 their 
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their friends, until they were providentially diſcover- 
ed by this new-married woman, who heaped on them- d 
favours upon favours, Her mother died ſhortly after, 
who, while the lived, was better pleaſed to ſee her 
daughter a beggar, than a ſervant; but being freed: 
by her death, the was taken into this gentlewoman's 
family, where ſhe now lived, though much more like 
a friend or companion, than like a ſervant. + | 


I went home full of this ſtrange adventure; and 
about a week after chancing to C in company with 
Mr. T. the rejected lover, whom I mentioned in the 
beginning of my letter, I told him the whole ſtory; 
of his angel, not queſtioning but he would feel on this 
occaſion, the uſual pleaſures of a reſenting lover, 
when he hears that fortune; has avenged him of the 
cruelty of his miſtreſs, As I was recounting to him 
at large theſe ſeveral particulars, I obſerved that he 
covered his face with his hand, and that his breaſt 
heaved as though it would have burſted, which I took 
at firſt to have been a fit of laughter; but upon lift- 
ing up his head, I ſaw his eyes all red with weeping. 
He forced a ſmile at the end of my ſtory, and we parted. | 


About a fortnight after I received from him the fol- 
kaefkglms ß ˙ „ woke 


AM infinitely obliged to you for bringing me news 
of my angel. I have ſince married her, and think 
© the low circumſtances ſhe was reduced to a piece of 
good luck to both of us, ſince it has quite removed 
that little pride and vanity, which was the only part 
of her character that I diſliked, and given me an op- 
portunity of ſhewing her the conſtant and ſincere af- 
fection which I profeſſed to her in the time of hen 
proſperity.” 85 e e e 1 
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XL. Fatal IN s TANCES of the Surprizes of Paſſion... 
err zx, NUMB. 172. . 


WA a man is in a ſerious mood, and pon-- 
ders upon his own make, with a retroſpe& to 
the actions of his life, and the many fatal miſcarri- 
ages in it, which he owes to ungoverned paſſions, he is 
then apt to ſay to himſelf; ''T hat experience has guarded: 
him againſt ſuch errors for the future: But nature 
often recurs in ſpite of his beſt reſolutions, and it is 
to the very end of our days a ſtruggle between our 
reaſon and our temper, which ſhall have the empire 
over us. However, this is very much to be helped 
by circumſpe&ion, and a conſtant alarm againſt the 
firſt onſets of paſſion, As this is in general a neceſ- 
ſary care to make a man's life eaſy and agreeable to 
himſelf, ſo it is more particularly the duty. of ſuch: 
as are engaged in friendſhip, and more near commerce 
with others. "Thoſe who have their joys, have alſo 
their griefs in proportion, and none can extremely 
exalt or depreſs friends but friends. The harſh things 
which come from the reſt of the world, are received 
and repulſed with that ſpirit which every honeſt man 
bears for his own vindication ; but unkindneſs in words 
or actions among friends, affects us at the firſt in- 
ſtant in the inmoſt receſſes of our ſouls. Indifferent 
people, if I may ſo ſay, can wound us only in he- 
terogeneous parts, maim us in our legs or arms; but 
the friend can make no paſs but at the heart itſelf. . 
On the other fide; the moſt impotent aſſiſtance, the 
mere well-wiſhes of a friend, gives a man conſtancy : 
and courage. againſt the moſt prevailing force. of his 
enemies. It is here only a man enjoys and ſuffers , 
to the quick. For this reaſon, the - moſt gentle be- 
haviour is abſolutely neceſſary to maintain friendſhip 
in any degree above the common level of acquain- 
tance. But there is a relation of life much more near 
than the moſt ſtrit and ſacred -friendſhip, that is to 
ſay, marriage. This union is of too cloſe and de- 
SLES 8 D 5 : licata : 
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licate a nature to be eaſily conceived by thoſe who d 
not know that condition by experience. Here a man 
| ſhould, if poſſible, ſoften his paſſions ; if not for his 

own eaſe, in compliance to a creature formed with a 

mind of a quite different make from his own. I am 

ſure, I do not mean it an injury-to women, when I fay 
there is a ſort of ſex in ſouls. I am tender of, offend- 
ing them, and know it is hard not to do it on this 

ſubject; but J muſt-go on to ſay, That the ſoul of a 

man, and that of a woman, are made very. unlike, ac- 

cording to the employments for which they are de- 
ſigned. he ladies will pleaſe to obſerve, I ſay, our 
minds have different, not ſuperior qualities to theirs. 

The virtues bave reſpectively a maſculine and a femi- 

nine caſt. What we call in men wiſdom, is in wo- 

men prudence. It is a partiality to call one greater 
than the other. A prudent woman is in the ſame claſs 
of honour as a wiſe man, and the ſcandals. in the 
way of both are equilly dangerous. But to make 
this ſtate any thing but a burthen, and not hang a 
weight upon our very beings, it is very proper each 
of the couple ſhould frequently remember, that there 
are many things which grow out of their very na- 
tures that are pardonable, nay becoming, when con- 
ſidered as ſuch, but without that reflection mult give 
the quickeſt pain and vexation. To manage well a 
great family, is as worthy an inſtance of capacity, as 
to execute a great employment; and for the generality, 
as women perform the conſiderable part of their duties, 
as well as men do theirs ; fo in their common behavi- 
our, thoſe of ordinary genius are not more trivial than 
the common rate of men; and, in my opinion, the 

Playing of a fan is every whit as good an entertainment 

as the beating of a ſnuff box. | | | 


But however I have rambled in this libertine man- 
ner of writing by way of eſſay, 1 now ſat down with 
an intention to repreſent to my readers, how perni- 
cious, how ſudden, and how fatal ſurprizes o paf⸗ 
ſion are to the mind of man; and that in the more 
intimate commerces of life they are more liable oy 

ariſe, 
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ariſe, even in our moſt ſedate and indolent hours. Oc- 
currences of this kind have had very terrible effects; 
and when one reflects upon them, we cannot but 
tremble to conſider what we are capable of being 
wrought up to againſt all the ties of nature, love, 
honour, reaſon, and religion, though a man who breaks 
through them all had, an hour before he did fo, a 
lively and virtuous ſenſe of their diftates. When un- 


happy cataſtrophe's make up part of the hiſtory of 


princes and perſons who act in high ſpheres, or are 
repreſented in the moving language, and well-wrought 


ſcenes of tragedians, they do not fail of ſtriking us 


with terror; but then they affect us only in a tran- 
ſient manner, and paſs through our imaginations, as 
incident; in which our fortunes are too humble to 
be concerned, or which writers form for the often- 


tation of their own force; or, at moſt, as things fit 
rather to exerciſe the powers of our minds, than to 


create new habits in them. Inſtead of ſuch high paſ- 
ſages, I was thinking it would be of great uſe (if 
any body could hit it) to lay before the world ſuch 
adventures as befal perſons not exalted above the com- 
mon level, This, methought, would better prevail 
upon the ordinary race of men, who are ſo prepoſ- 
ſcfled with outward appearances, that they miſtake 
fortune for nature, and believe nothing can relate to 


them that does not happen to ſuch as live and look like 


themſelves. | 


| The unhappy end of a gentleman, whoſe ſtory an 


acquaintance of mine was juſt now telling me, would 


be very proper for this end, if it could be related 


with all the circumſtances as I heard it this evening; 
for it touched me ſo much, that I cannot forbear enter- 
ing upon it. | 


| Mr. Euſtace, a young gentleman of a good eſtate 


near Dublin in Ireland, married a lady of youth, beau- 


ty, and modeſty, and lived with her, in general, with 

much eaſe and tranquillity ; but was in his ſecret 

temper impatient. of —_— : She is apt to fall into 
| 6 
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little ſallies of paſſion, yet as ſuddenly recalled by her 
own reflections on her fault, and the confideration 
of her huſband's temper. It happened, as he, his 
wife, and her ſiſter, were at ſupper together about 
two months ago, that in the midſt of a careleſs and 
familiar converſation, the ſiſters fell into a little warmth, 
and contradiction. He, who was one of that fort 
of men who are never unconcerned at what paſſes 
before them, fell into an outrageous paſſion on the 
fide of the ſiſter. The perſon about whom they diſ- 
puted was. ſo near, that they were under no reſtraint 
from running into vain repetitions of paſt heats : On 
which occaſion all the aggravations of anger and diſ- 
taſte ay up, and were repeated with the bitter- 
neſs of exaſperated lovers. The wife obſerving her 
huſband extremely moved, began to turn it off, and 
rally him for interpoſing between two people, who 
from their infancy had been angry and pleaſed with 
each other every halt hour. But -it deſcended deeper 
into his thoughts, and they broke up with a ſullen 
ſilence. The wife immediately retired to her cham- 
ber, whither her huſband ſoon after followed. When 
they were in bed, he ſoon diſſembled a fleep, and 
fhe, pleaſed that his thoughts were compoſed, fell in- 
to a real one. Their apartment. was very diſtant from 
the reſt of their family, in a lonely country houſe. 
He now ſaw his opportunity, and with. a dagger he 
had brought to bed with him ſtabbed his wife in the 
ſide. She awaked in the higheſt terror; but immedi- 
ately imagining it was a blow deſigned: for her hus- 
band by ruffians, began to graſp him, and ſtrove to 
awake and rouſe him to defend himſelf. He ſtill 
pretended himſelf ſleeping, and gave her a ſecond 
wound. : FCC 


She now drew open the curtain, and by the help 
of moon light ſaw his hand lifted up to ſtab her. 
The horror diſarmed her from further ſtruggling; and 
he enraged anew at being diſcovered, fixed his poini- 
ard in her boſom. As toon as he believed he had 
diſpatched her, he attempted to eſcape out 19 the 
| window: 
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window: But ſhe, ſtill alive, called to him not to hurt 
himſelf; for ſhe might live. He was fo, ſtung with 
the inſupportable reflection upon her goodneſs, and 
his own villany, that he jumped to the bed, and wound- 
ed her all over with as much rage as if every blow was 
provoked by new aggravations. In this fury of mind 
he fled away. His wife had ſtill ſtrength to go to 
her ſiſter's apartment, and give her an account of this 
wonderful tragedy ; but died the next day. Some 
weeks after, an officer of juſtice, in attempting to ſeize 
the criminal, fired upon him, as did the criminal upon 
the officer. Both their balls took place, and both ime. 
mediately expired. | POSOOD £27 e 
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XLI. The MzpicixE, a Tas for the Ladies. Swirr. 


AIS S Molly, a fam'd toaſt, was fair and young, 
| Had wealth and charms — but then ſhe had a 

tongue ! NELLY 

From morn to night th'eternal larum rung, 

Which often loſt thoſe hearts her eyes had won. 


Sir John was ſmitten, and confeſs'd his flame, 
Sigh'd out the uſual time, then wed the dame; 
Poſleſs'd he thought of every joy of Life; 

But his dear Molly prov'd a very wife. 

Exceſs of Fondneſs did in time decline, 

Madam lov'd money, and the knight lov'd wine. 
From whence ſome pretty diſcords would ariſe. 

As * You're a fool — and, You are mighty wiſe P 


Tho' he and all the world allow'd her wit, 
Her voice was ſhrill, and rather loud than ſweet; 
When ſhe began — for hat and ſword he'd call, 
Then after a faint kiſs, — cry, bye dear Moll; 
Supper and friends expe& me at the Roſe. 

And, what fir John, you'll get your uſual doſe ! 
Go, ſtink and ſmoke, and guzzle naſty wine; 
Sure, never virtuous love was us'd like mine. 


Oft as the watchful bellman march'd his round, 
At a freſh bottle gay fir John he found. 
By four the knight would get his buſineſs done, 
And only then reel'd off, becauſe alone ; 
Full well he knew the dreadful ſtorm to come, 
But arm'd with Bourdeaux, he durſt venture home. 


My lady with her tongue was ftill prepar'd 

She rattled loud, and he impatient heard : 

*Tis a fine hour! in a ſweet pickle made! 

And this, fir John, 1s every day the trade. 

Here [ fit moping all the live- long night, 

| Deyour'd with ſpleen, and ſtranger to delight; . 
f 


- Or, nnn. Mon Ak is Tr. 10 


Till morn ſends-ſtagg'ring home a drunken . : 
Reſolv'd to break y, heart as well as: "reſt, 


Hey! hoaj ! 47 beds: my dna} oblirep rous ſpouſe, 
Wh wig can” 0 find one bed about the houſe FEY 7 
Will that perpetual clack lie never, ſtill? ? 
That rival to the ſoftneſs of a mill! 
Some couch and diſtant room muſt be my choice, 
Where I may ſleep uncurs'd: wich wife and noiſe. 1% 


r einen 


Long this Auen nde life 3 leds- 2 99700 ji | 17 
With inarling meals, and each a ſep? rate bad a4 
To an old uncle oft ſhe would complain, 5 


Beg his advice, and ſcarce from tears refrain. 
Old Wiſewood ſmok'd the matter as it was, 


Chear up, cry'd he and I'll remove the cauſe, 


A wond'rous ſpring middle my W flows, | van? 
Of ſov'reign-virtue, chiefly to compoſe e n 
Domeſtic jars, and matrimonial ſtrite, 265 111 
The beſt elixir t appeaſe man and wife; 
Strange are thꝰ effects, the qualities divine, 
"Tis water call'd, but worth its weight in wine. 
If in his ſullen airs fir John ſhould come, 


* þ ; \ 4 T5, 7 
- 4 2 ww 


Three ſpoonfuls take, hold in your mouth—then mum: 


Smile, and look pleas d, when he ſhall ar. oh a 7 78 
Still in your mouth the healing cordial hold; . 
One month this ſympathetic med cine try'd, 

He'll grow a lover, you a happy bride. ae 
But deareſt niece, keep this grand — N - 
Or every prattling huſſy Il beg a doſe. ; PUTS 


A water-bottle's brought for her relief, 
Not Nants could ſooner eaſe the lady's grief: 2 
Her buſy thoughts are on the trial bent, 

And, female like, impatient for the event ! 


The bonny knight reels home 3 clear, 
Prepar'd for — and domeſtic war; 
Ent ring, he cries, —hey ! where's our thunder fled ! 
No hurricane ! Betty's your lady dead ? 
IE W > Madam, 


* 
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Madam, aſide, an ample mouthful taxes, + [41 
Court'ſies, looks kind, but not a word ſhe: ſpeaks : 618 
Wond'ring, he ſtar'd, ſcarcely his eyes beliey' d, 

But found his ears agreeably deceiv'd, Fe 
Why, how now, Moll, what's the chen now 1 25 N 
She ſmiles and anſwers only with a bow. _ LY 
Then claſping her about—why let me die! 
'Theſe night-cloths, Moll, become thee mightily ! 1+ * 
With that, he ſigh'd, her hand began to preſs, 

And Betty calls, her lady to undreſs. . 
Nay, kiſs me, Molly — for Pm much eng 

Her lace ſhe: cuts, to take him in the mind. 
Thus the fond pair to bed enamour'd went, 
The lady pleas'd, and the good knight content. 


n 


For many days theſe fond endearments paſt, 

* þ The reconciling bottle fails at laſt; 
11 Twas used and gone, — then midnight ſtorms aroſe, . 
BY And looks and words the union-diſcompoſe;  » 
Fil Her coach is order'd, and poſt-haſte-ſhe flies, I 
Til To beg her uncle for ſome freſh: ſupplies, 

1 | Tan eben does the ſtrange effects relate, 

Her knight's converſion, and her N ſtate : 


IS! | Why, niece, ſays he, — 1 en apprehend 
* | = The water's water. Be thyſelf thy friend? 
FER Such beauty would the coldeſt huſband warm, 
iy But your provoking tongue undoes the charm : 
Be filent and complying. — You'll ſoon find, 
Sir John without a med'cine, will be kind... 


0: 
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XLII. Fatal frets of faſhionable POD 22 5 1 


ron v af rena. Ae vservax, Nunn, 123. 
f 8 
HAVE beteten [thats <6 "ey abſtain! fda 
e the appearance of evil,” is a precept in that! 
law, which has every characteriſtic of Divinity; and I 
have in more than one of theſe papers, endeavoured to 
enforce the practice of it, * an illuſtration of its ex- 
cellence W n 6315477 ned ent 
hg l nell e del tb 
Circumſtances have both admitted as evidennes 05 
guilt, even when death has been the conſequence of 
conviction; and a conduct by which evil is ſtrongly 
implied, is "little leſs pernicious” than that by which it is 
expreſſed. With reſpect to ſociety, as far as it can be 
influenced by example, the effect of. both is the fame; 
for every man encourages. the practice of that vice 
which he commits in appearance, though he avoids it 
in fact: and with reſpect to the individual, as:the 
eſteem of the world is a motive to virtue only lefs 
werful than the approbation of conſcience, he, who 
nows that he is 8 degraded by the imputation of 
guilt, will find himſelf half diſarmed when he is 
aſſailed by temptation; and as he will have leſs to loſe, 
he will, an be leſs diſpoſed to reſiſt. Of the ſex, 
whoſe levity is moſt likely to provoke cenſure, it is 
eminently true, that the loſs of character by imprudence 
frequently induces the loſs of virtue: the ladies there- 
fore, ſhould be proportionably circumſpect; as to thoſey 
in whom folly is moſt likely to terminate in guilt, by is 
certainly of moſt i nes to be wiſe. 1923 


This ſubject has irrefiſtibly obtruded itſelf upon my 
mind in the ſilent hour of meditation, becauſe, as often 
as I have reviewed the ſcenes in which: I have mixed 
among the buſy and the gay, I have obſerved, that a 
depravity of manners, à licentious extravagance of 
dreſs wy behaviour, are become almoſt univerſal; 

virtue 
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virtue ſeems ambitious of a reſemblance to vice, as 


vice glories in the deformities which ſhe has 2 9250 
to hide. ; 


A decent timi udity ad modoſt teferve, have been 
always conſidered as auxiliaries to beauty; but an air 
of diſſolute boldneſs. is now / affected by all who 'would 
be thought graceful or polite: chaſtity, which uſed to 
be diſcovered in every geſture and every look, is, now! 
retired to the breaſt, and is found only by thoſe Who 
intend. its: deſtruction; as a general when the town is 
ſurrendered retreats to the citadel, which is always leſs 


capable of defence when the nen are 0 ied ” 


n 16406 - 22 [9251072 1220 


20 Sor lac lt - (493% 


1 
ol 
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II There is now little — differante. 3 the 


virgin and the proſtitute; if they are not otherwiſe 


known, they may ſhare the box and the drawing room 
without diſinctem. The ſame faſhion which takes 


away the veil of modeſty, will neceſſarily conceal lewd- 
neſs ; and honour and ſhame will. loſe their influence, 


decauſe they will ino longer 1 — from vice. 


Senetal cuſtom, perhaps, may be thoughs an effrctuab 

ſecurity againſt general — but it wWill not always 

hall-the: ſnſpicions of jealouſy; nor can it familiarize 
any beauty without deſtroying its inffuence, or di- 


miniſh the prerogative of a e * 


his aachment t * * ie f 


1 n 


The — — of every. nnd ra nech ae 


n fingu) arity; and the ladies, who ſhould | 
even dare to be ſingular in the preſent defection of 


taſte, would proportionably ee TA 6 7 75 Wan 
ſecure their happineſs. 2 321 


4 4 3 


I know that in the vanity and the 850 of 
youth, it is common to allege the conſciouſneſs of 
innocence, as a reaſon for the contempt of cenſure ; 
and a licenſe, not only for every freedom, but for every 
favour except the laſt. This confidence can, perhaps, 
882 ee by⸗ a ſenſe of danger : : and as the 


perſons 


we 
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perſons whom I ; wiſh to warn, are moſt impatient of 
declamation, and moſt; ſuſceptible of pity, 1 Will ad- 
dreſs them i in a ſtory; and 1; hope the events will not 


only illuſtrate but impreſs the en which: io 
contain, 1 335 Nog wo! 1 127 ichn e 932 


Filz, jufi as r 5 — 
was left, an orphan to the care of her mother, in ſuch; 
circumſtances as diſappointed all the hopes Which her 
education had encouraged. Her father, who lived ins 
great elegance upon. the ſalary of a place at court, died 
ſuddenly, without having made any provigon” for his 
family, except an,, annuity of one handted pounds, 
which he had purchaſed for his wife with part of her 
marriage portion; nor Was he poſſeſſed o any pro- 
perty, except the furniture: of Aclarge houſe in one of 
the new lee ine cuege, eqns puny prog comes: 
plate: r 

The 3 part of the Fs tte? "Ray — nipage: 
were ſold to pay his debys ; beer du 
of great, value, and ſome; uſeful. pieces of: the plate, 


| hl rele rene Sager Vs her :mother- 


into lodgings... 34816 al 18 85 ter 35 B S a 
doit! ti : 83 1 :16 9793288 310m 
But, n -this change in their circum- 
ces, they did not e loſę their n They 

. - f viſited by a — ny and polite acquain- 
tance; and though ſome gratified their pride by aſſum- 
ing an appearance of pity, and rather inſulted than 
alleviated; their nnd by the whine of condolance, 
and a minute compari ſon of What they had loſt with, 
what. they poſſeſſed ; yet. from others they were eon - 
tinually receiving Penne which ſtill enabled them to 
live with a genteel, frugality 5 they were .ſtill conſideretl 
as people of faſhion, and reatetl; TOON of-a lower 
<A with Aber e be £11 M3. 5:28: I 
"1 ; „ eee nony; od. ven 
Flavilla thus Wee 01 move in 8 to which 

ms had no claim; ſhe; was perpetually furrounded with 


* _w ſplendor, which, e eric of 8 
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like the rod of an enchanter, could diſſipate in a' 
moment, and leave her to regret the loſs of enjoy- 
ments, which ſhe could neither hope to obtain nor 
ceaſe to deſire. Of this, however, Flavilla had no 
dread. She was remarkably tall for her age, and was 


celebrated not only for her beauty but her wit; theſe 


qualifications ſhe conſidered, not only as ſecuring! what- 
ever ſhe enjoyed by the favour of others, but as 4 
pledge of poſſeſſing them in her own right by an 
advantageous marriage. Thus the viſion that danced 
before her, derived ſtability from the very vanity which 
it flattered; and ſhe had as little apprehenſion of 
diſtreſs,” as difſidence of her own power to pleaſe 
W e e fog e ee een Deg i ide, 
There was a faſhonable levity in her carriage and 
diſcourſe, which her mother, who knew the danger of 


her fituation,' laboured to. reſtrain, ſometimes with 


anger, and ſometimes with tears, but always without. 
ſucceſs. Flavilla was ever ready to anſwer, that ſhe 
neither did or ſaid any thing of which ſhe had reaſon 


to be aſhamed; and therefore did not know why ſhe” 


ſhould be reſtrained, except in mere courteſy to envy 
whom it was an honour'to provoke, or to flander whom 
it was a diſgrace to fear. In proportion as Flavilla was 
more flattered and careſſed, the influence of her mother 
became leſs ; and though ſhe always treated her with 
mus from a point of good breeding, yet ſhe ſecretly 
piſed her maxims and applauded her own condu&, 


_ -Flavilla at eighteen was a celebrated toaſt; and 


er gay viſitants who frequented her tea- table, 
was Clodio, a young 'baronet, who had juſt taken 
poſſeſſion of his title and eſtate. There were many 
8 in Clodio's behaviour, which encouraged 

villa to hope that ſhe ſhould obtain him for a huſ- 
band: but ſhe ſuffered his aſſiduities with ſuch apparent 
pleaſure, and his familiarities with ſo little reſerve, 
that he ſoon ventured to diſcloſe his intention, and 
make her what he thought a very genteel propoſal of 
another kind: but whatever were the artifices with 
which it was introduced, or the terms in which mw 
at | made, 


there was no li | 
* that he ſhould become indifferent to the endearments 
of love, when they could no longer be diſtinguiſhed 


© TB MEET ec 


made, Flavilla rejected it with the utmoſt indignation 
and diſdain. Clodio; who, notwithſtanding bis youth, 
had long kuown and often practiſed the arts of ſe- 
duction, gave way to the ſtorm, 'threw himſelf at her 
feet, imputed his offence to the phrenzy of his paſſion, 
Hattered her pride by the moſt abje&t ſubmiſſion and 
extravagant praiſe, intreated her pardon, aggravated 
his crime, but made no mention of attonement b 

marriage. This particular, which Flavilla did not fail 
to remark, ought to have determined her to admit him 
no more: but her vanity and her ambition were ſtill 


predominant, ſhe ſtill hoped to ſucceed in her project, 
Clodio's offence was tacitly forgiven, his viſits were 
permitted, his familiarities were again ſuffered, and 


his hopes revived. He had long entertained an opinion 


that ſne loved him, in which, however, it is probable, 
that his own vanity and her indiſcretion concurred to 


deceive him; but this opinion, though. it implied the 
ſtrongeſt obligation to treat her with generoſity and 


tenderneſs, only determined him again to attempt her 
ruin, as it encouraged him with a probability of ſac- 
ceſs. Having, therefore, reſolved to obtain her as a 
miſtreſs, or at once to give her up, he thought he had 
little more to do, than to convince her that he had 
taken ſuch a reſolution, juſtify it by ſome plauſible 


ſophiſtry, and give her ſome time to deliberate upon a 


final determination. With this view he went a ſhort 
journey into the country; having put a letter into her 


hand at parting, in which he acquainted her, That 


„ he had often reflected, with inexpreſſible regret, 


upon her reſentment of his conduct in a late inſtance ; 


but that the delicacy and the ardour of his affeQion 
<« were inſuperable obſtacles to his marriage: that where 
berty, there could be no happineſs : 


« from. the officiouſneſs of duty: that while they 
« were happy in the poſſeſhon of each other, it would 


be abſurd to ſuppoſe they would part; and that if 


this happineſs ſhould ceaſe, it would not only enſure 


but aggravate their miſery to be inſeparably united: 


« that 
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that this eyent was leſs probable, in proportion (as 
their cohabitation was voluntary; but that he Would 
make ſuch proviſion for her upon the contingency, 
* as a wife would n his death. He con- 
„ jured her not to determine under the influence of 
* prejudice and cuſtom, but according to the laws of 
, reaſon and nature. Aſter mature deliberation, ſaid 
he, remember that the whole value of my life de- 
t pends upon your will. I do not requeſt an explicit 
conſent, with whatever trauſport 1 might behold 
4 the lovely confuſion which it might produce. I ſhall 
attend you in a few days, with the anxiety,” though 

14 „ not with the guilt of a criminal, who waits for the 
1 «« deciſion of his judge. If my viſit is admitted, we 
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LAVILLA had too much underſtanding as well as 
virtue, to deliberate a moment upon this propoſal. 
| rave immediate orders that Clodio ſhould be ad- 
mitted no more. But his letter was a temptation to 
? vine her vanity,” which ſhe could not reſiſt; ſhe 
Thewed it firſt to her mother, and then to the whole 
circle of her female acquaintance, with all the exulta- 
tion of a hero who expoſes a vanquiſhed enemy at the 
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| wheels of his chariot in a triumph; ſhe conſidered it 


an indiſputable evidence of her virtue, as a reproof of 
1 all who had dared to cenſure the levity of her conduct, 


and a licence to continue it without apology or re- 
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It happened that Flavilla, ſoon after this accident, 
was ſeen in one of the boxes at the playhouſe by Merca- 
tor, a young gentleman who had juſt returned from his 
e een T* fu 


— e ⏑§⏑ꝙ§Ü0ð 3 


1 gained ſuch a knowledge of her 


menced, during which they became yet mare pleaſed 


- 
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firſt voyage as captain of à large ſhip. in, the. Levant 
trade, which had been purchaſed for him by his father, 
whoſe fortune enabled him ta make à genteel proviſion 
for five ſons, of whom Mercator was the ygungeſt, 
and who expected to ſhare his eſtate, which was per- 


ſonal, in equal proportions. at his death. ., ..;/., /--* ; 
eee ee 26. mi 340758 e 
Mercator was captivated with her beanty, hut dif- 


* 
couraged by theiſplendor of her appearance, and the 
rank of her company. He was, urged, rather by cu- 
rioſity than hope, to enguire who ſhe Was 3 and ſoon 


2 ; 
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ieved him from deſpair. -.'; 


OO PING OSA enen 
As he knew not how to get admiſſion to her com- 


An andrhad:ng deſign upon her virtue, he wrote in 
faithful account of his fortune and dependance, and 


entreating that he might be permitted to, vifiz Flayilla 


as a candidate for her affection. The old lady, after 
having made ſome enquiries, by which the account 
that Mercator had given her was confirmed, ſent him 
an invitation and received his firſt viſit. alone. She 
told him, that as Flavilla had no fortune, and as a 
conſiderable. part of his own was dependent upon his 
father's will, it would be extremely imprudent to en- 
danger the diſappointment. of his expectations, by a 
marriage which would make it more neceſſary that they 
ſhould be fulfilled; that he ought, therefore, to obtain 
his father's conſent, before any other ſtep was taken, 
let he ſhould be embarraſſed by engagements which 
young perſons almoſt inſenſibly contract, whoſe com- 
placency in each other is continually: gaining ſtrength 
by frequent viſits and converſation. To this counſel, 
ſo ſalutary and perplexing, Mercator was heſitating 
what to reply, when F lavilla came in, an accident 
which he was now only ſollicitous to improve. Flavilla 
was not diſpleaſed either with his perſon or his addreſs ; 


the frankneſs and gaiety of her diſpoſition ſoon made 


him forget that he was a ſtranger; a converſation com- 


with 
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her conduct, and all the circumſtances of her ſituation, 


* 
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With each other; and having thus ſurmounted the diffi- 
culty of a firſt viſit, he thought no more of the old 
lady, as he believed her auſpices were not neceſſary to 
CTC. HW V 


His viſits were often -repeated, and he became every 
hour more impatient of delay: he preſſed his ſuit with 
that contagious ardor, which is caught at every glance, 
and produces the conſent which it ſollicits. At the 
fame time, indeed, a thought of his father would in- 
tervene; but being determined to gratify his wiſhes at 
all events, he concluded with a ſagacity almoſt univer- 
ſal on - theſe occaſions, that, of two evils, to marry 
without his conſent was leſs, than to marry. againſt it; 
and one evening, after the lovers had ſpent the after- 
noon by themſelves, they went out in a kind of frolic, 
which Mercator had propoſed in the vehemence of his 
paſſion, and to which Flavilla had conſented in the gid- 
dineſs of her indiſcretion, and were married at May 


In the firſt interval of recollection after this pre- 
cipitate ſtep, Mercator conſidered, that he ought to be 
the firſt who acquainted his father of the new alliance 
which had been made in his family: but as he had not 
- fortitude enough to do it in perſon, he expreſſed it in the 
beſt terms he could conceive by a letter; and after ſuch 
an apology for his conduct as he had been uſed to 
make to himſelf, he requeſted that he might be per- 
mitted to preſent his wife for the parental benediction, 
- which alone was wanting to compleat his felicit y. 
The old gentleman, whoſe character I cannot better 
expreſs than in the faſhionable phraſe which has been 
contrived to palliate falſe principles and diſſolute man- 
ners, had been a gay man, and was well acquainted with 
the town. He had often heard Flavilla toaſted by 
- rakes of quality, and had often ſeen her at public 
places. Her beauty and her dependance, the gaiety of 
her dreſs, the multitude of her admirers, the levity of 


had 
4 
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had concurred to render her character ſuſpected; and 
he was diſpoſed to judge of it with yet leſs charity, 
when ſhe had offended him by marrying: his ſon, whom 
he conſidered as diſgraced and impoveriſhed, and whoſe 
misfortune, as it was irretrievable, he reſolved not to 
alleviate, but increaſe; a reſolution, by which fathers, 
who have fooliſh and diſobedient ſons, uſually diſplay 
their own kindneſs and wiſdom. As ſoon as he had 
read Mercator's letter, he curſed him for a fool, who 
had been gulled by the artifices of a ftrumpet to ſcreen 
her from public infamy by fathering her children, and 
ſecure her from a priſon by appropriating her debts. 
In an anſwer to his letter, which he wrote only to 
gratify his reſentment, he told him, that if he bad 
«+ taken Flavilla into keeping, he would have over- 
{© looked it; and if her extravagance had diſtreſſed him, 
„ he would have ſatisfied his creditors ; but that his 
„ marriage was not to be forgiven ; that he ſhould 


never have another ſhilling of his money; and that 


<< he was determined to ſee him no more.” Mercator, 
who was more provoked by this outrage than grieved 
at his loſs, diſdained to reply; and believing that he 
had now moſt reaſon to be offended, could not be per- 
ſuaded to ſollicit a reconciliation. | 
_ He hired a genteel apartment for his wife of an 
upholſterer, who, with a view to let lodgings, had 
taken and furniſhed a large houſe near Leiceſter-fields, 


and in about two months left her to make another 
voyage. | : £7 | 


He had received viſits of congratulation from her 
numerous acquaintance, and had returned them as a 
pledge of his defire that they ſhould be repeated. But 
a remembrance of the gay multitude, which while he 
was at home had flattered his vanity, as ſoon as he was 
abſent alarmed his ſuſpicion : he had, indeed, no par- 
ticular cauſe of jealouſy; but his anxiety aroſe merely 
from a ſenſe of the temptation to which ſhe was ex- 
poſed, and the impoſſibility of his ſuperintending her 


conduct. 
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In the mean time Flavilla continued to flutter round 
the ſame giddy circle, in which ſhe had ſhone ſo long; 
the number of her viſitants was rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed; the gentlemen attended with yet greater 
aſſiduity, and ſhe continued to encourage their civilities 
by the ſame indiſcreet familiarity : ſhe was one night at 
the maſquerade, and another at an opera; ſometimes 
at a rout, and ſometimes rambling with a party of 
pleaſure in ſhort excurſions from town; ſhe came home 
ſometimes 'at midnight, ſometimes in the morning, 
and ſometimes ſhe was abſent ſeveral nights together. 


This conduct was the cauſe of much ſpeculation and 
uneaſineſs to the good man and woman of the houſe; 
At firſt they ſuſpected that Flavilla was no better than 
a woman of pleaſure ; and that the perſon who had 
hired the lodgings for her as his wife, and had diſap- 
peared upon pretence of a voyage to ſea, had been 
employed to impoſe upon them, by concealing her cha- 
racter, in order to obtain ſuch accommodation for her 
as ſhe could not ſo eaſily have procured if it had been 
known : but as theſe ſuſpicions made them watchful 
and inquiſitive, they ſoon diſcovered, that many ladies 
by whom ſhe was viſited were of good character and 
faſhion. Her conduct, however, ſuppoſing her to be 
a wife, was ſtill inexcuſable, and ſtill endangered their 
credit and ſubſiſtence; hints were often dropped by 
the neighbours to the diſadvantage of her character; 
and an elderly maiden lady, who lodged in the ſecond 
floor, had given warning; the family was diſturbed at 
all hours in the night, and the door was crowded all 
day with meſſengers and viſitants to Flavilla. 
One day, therefore, the good woman took an op- 
portunity to remonſtrate, though in the moſt diſtant and 
reſpectful terms, and with the utmoſt diffidence and 
eaution. She told Flavilla, © that ſhe was a fine 
" 2 lady, that her huſtand was abroad, that ſhe 
© kept a great deal of company, and that the world 
% was cenſorious; ſhe wiſhed that leſs occaſion for 
« ſcandal was given; and hoped to be excuſed the 
e Os « liberty 
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liberty ſhe had taken, as ſhe might be ruined by 
«© thoſe flanders which could have no influence upon 
« the great, and which, therefore, they were not ſol- 
& licitous to avoid.” This addreſs, however am- 
biguous, and however gentle, was eaſily underſtood, 
and fiercely reſented. Flavilla, proud of her virtue, 
and impatient of controul, would have deſpiſed the 
counſel of a philoſopher, if it had implied an im- 
peachment of her conduct; before a perſon ſo much 
0 inferior, therefore, ſne was under no reſtraint; 

e anſwered with a mixture of contempt and indigna- 
tion, that ** thoſe only who did not know her, would 
« dare take any liberty with her character; and warned 


ce her to e Yew no ſcandalous report at her peril.” ' 
Flavilla immediately roſe from her ſeat, and the wo- 


man departed without reply, though ſhe was ſcarce leſs 


offended than her lodger, and from that moment ſhe 
determined when Mercator returned to give him 
warning. 6 N N 


— 


| Mercator's voyage was proſperous ; and after an 
abſence of about ten months he came back. The 
woman, to whom her huſband left the whole manage-_ 
ment of the lodgings, and who perſiſted in her pur- 
poſe, ſoon found an opportunity to put it in execution, 
Mercator, as his part of the contract had been punc- 
tually fulfilled, thought he had ſome cauſe to be offend- 
ed, and inſiſted to know her reaſons for compelling 
him to leave her houſe. Theſe his hoſteſs, who was 
indeed a friendly woman, was very unwilling to give; 
and as he perceived that the evaded his queſtion, he 
became more ſollicitous to obtain an anſwer. After 
much heſitation, which perhaps had a worſe effect than 


any tale which malice could have invented, ſhe told 


him, that Madam kept a great deal of company, 
and often ſtaid out very late; that ſhe had always 
been uſed to quiet and regularity; and was deter- 
«© mined to let her apartment to ſome perſon in a more 
private ſtation. n © e e Fr) 
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At this account Mercator changed countenance; for 
he inferred from it juſt as much more than truth as he 
believed it to be leſs. After ſome moments of ſuſpenſe, 
he conjured her to conceal nothing from him, with an 
emotion which convinced her that ſhe had already ſaid 
too much. She then aſſured him, that he had no 
« reaſon to be alarmed ; for that ſhe had no excep- 
* tion to his lady, but thoſe gateties which her lation. 
and the faſhion ſufficiently authorized.” Mercator's 
ſuſpicions, however, were not wholly removed ; and 
he began to think he had found a confidante whom it 
would. be his intereſt to truſt ; he, therefore, in the 
folly of his jealouſy, confeſſed, that he had ſome 
« doubts concerning his wife, which it was of the ut- 
* moſt importance to his honour and his peace to re- 
* ſolve: he intreated that he might continue in the 
<< apartment another year; that, as he ſhould again 
leave the kingdom in a ſhort time, ſhe-would ſuffer 
« no incident, which might confirm either his hopes 


or his fears, to eſcape her notice in his abſence; 


„and that at his return ſhe would give him fuch an 


„ account. as would at leaſt deliver him from the: 


« torment of ſuſpenſe, and determine his future 
4 conduc,” : SYN hs | 14 2 ? 


There is no ſophiſtry more general, than that by 
which we juſtify a buſy and ſcrupulous enquiry aſter 
ſecrets, which to diſcover is to be wretched without 


| hope of redreſs ; and no ſervice to which others are ſo 


ealily engaged as to aſſiſt in the ſearch. , To commu- 
nicate ſuſpicions of matrimonial infidelity, eſpecially - 
to a huſband, is, by a ſtrange mixture of folly and 
malignity, deemed not only an act of juſtice but of 
friendſhip ; though it is too late to prevent an evil, which, 
whatever be its guilt, can diffuſe wretchedneſs only in 
proportion as it is known. It is no wonder, therefore, 


that the general kindneſs of Mercator's confidante was 
on this occaſion overborne ; ſhe was flattered by the 


truſt that had been placed in her, and the power with 


which ſhe was inveſted ; ſhe conſented to Mercator's 
f propoſal ; 
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TLAVILLA, Pon after the was thus left in a 
kind of widowhood a ſecond time, found herſelf 
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Propoſal; and promiſed, that ſhe would with the ut- 
moſt fidelity execute her commiſſion, 


Mercator, however, concealed his ſuſpicions from 
his wife; and, indeed, in her preſence they were for- 
gotten, Her manner of life he began ſeriouſly to diſ- 
approve ; but being well acquainted with her temper, 
in which great ſweetneſs was blended with a high ſpirit, 
he would not embitter the pleaſure of a fhort ſtay by 
altercation chiding and tears : but when her mind was 
melted into tenderneſs at his departure, he claſped her 


An an ecftaſy of fondneſs to his boſom, and intreated 


her to-behave with reſerve and circumſpection; be. 


. * cauſe,” ſaid he, I know that my father keeps a 


«© watchful eye upon your conduct, which may, there- 
fore, confirm or remove his diſpleaſure, and either 
s intercept or beſtow ſuch an increaſe of my fortune 
« as will prevent the pangs of ſeparation which muſt 
c qtherwiſe ſo often return, and in a ſhort time unite 
« us to part no more.” To this caution ſhe had then 
no power to e and they parted with mutual 
proteſtations of unalterable love. ee S 
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with child ; and within ſomewhat lefs than eight months 
after. Mercator's return from his. firſt yoyage, ſhe hap- 


pened to ſtumble as ſhe was going up ſtairs, and being 


immediately taken ill was brought to bed before the 
next morning. The child, though its birth had been 
precipitated more than a month, was not remarkably 
1 nor had any infirmity which endangered its 
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It was now neceſſary, that the vigils of whit and 
the tumults of balls and viſits ſhould, for a while, be 
ſuſpended ; and in this interval of langour and retire- 
ment Flavilla firſt became thoughtful. 'She often. re- 
flected upon Mercator's caution when they laſt parted, 
which had made an indelible impreſſion upon her mind, 
though it had produced no alteration in her conduct: 
notwithſtanding the manner in which it was expreſſed, 
and the reaſon upon which it was founded, ſhe began 
to fear that it might have been ſecretly prompted by 
jealouſy. The birth, therefore, of her firſt child in 
his abſence, at a time when, if it had not been pre- 
mature, it could not poſſibly have been his, was an 
accident which greatly alarmed her : but there was yet 


another, for which it was ſtill leſs in her power to 


— 


account, and which, therefore, alarmed her ſtill 
more. TO ; £ 


It happened that ſome civilities which ſhe received 


from a lady who ſat next her at an opera, and-whom 
- the had never ſeen before, introduced a converſation, 


which ſo much delighted her, that ſhe gave her a 
Preſſing invitation to viſit her: this invitation was ac- 
cepted, and in a few days the viſit was paid. Flavilla 


was not lefs pleaſed at the ſecond interview, than ſhe 


had been at the firſt; and without making any other 
eaquiry concerning the lady than where ſhe lived, took 
the frit opportunity to wait on her. The. apartment 
in which the was received was the ground floor of an 
elegant houſe, at a ſmall dilance from St. James's. It 
happened that Flavilla was placed near the window; 


and a party of the horfe guards riding through the 


ſtreet, ſhe expected to ſee ſome of the royal family, 
and haſtily threw up the faſh, A gentleman who was 
paſſing by at the fame inſtant, turned about at the 


noiſe of the window, and Flavilla no ſooner ſaw his face 


than ſhe knew him to be the father of Mercator. 


After looking firſt ſtedfaſtly at her, and then 1 


his eye at the lady whom ſhe was viſiting, be affecte 


a contemptuous ſneer and went on. Flavilla, who had 


Leen thrown into ſome confuſion, by the ſadden and 
8 unexpected 
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unexpected ſight of a perſon, whom ſhe knew con- 


ſidered her as the diſgrace of his ſamily and the ruin of 


his child, now changed countenance, and haſtily re- 
tired to another part of the room: the was touched 
both with grief and anger at this ſilent inſult, of 
which, however, ſne dic not then ſuſpect the cauſe. 

It is, indeed, probable, that the father of Mercator 


would no where have looked upon her with compla- 


cency ; but as ſoon as he ſaw her companion, he re- 
collected that ſhe was the favourite miſtreſs of an old 
courtier, and that this was the houſe in which he kept 


her in great ſplendor, though ſhe had been by turns a 


. proſtitute to many others. It happened that Flavilla, 


longer be known by 


ſoon after this accident, diſcovered the character of her 
new acquaintance; and never remembered by whom 


ſhe had been ſeen in her company, without the utmoſt 
regret and apprehenſion. | 


She now reſolved to move in a leſs circle, and with 
more circumſpection. In the mean time her little boy, 
whom ſhe ſuckled, pou very faſt; and it could no 


is appearance, that he had been 


born too ſoon. His mother frequently gazed at him 


- «> 
=> 


till her eyes overflowed with tears; and though her 


pleaſures were now become domeſtic, yet ſhe feared leit 


that which had produced ſhould deſtroy them. After 
- much deliberation, ſhe determined that ſhe would con- 
ceal the child's age from its father; believing it pru- 
dent to prevent a ſuſpicion, which, however ill found- 
ed, it might be difficult to remove, as her juſtification 


would depend wholly upon the teſtimony of her de- 


pendants; and her mother's and her own would ne- 


ceſſarily become doubtful, when every one would have 
reaſon to conclude, that it would ſtill have been the 


ſame ſuppoſing the contrary to have been true. 


Such with the ſtate of Flavilla's mind, and her lite 
boy was ſix months old, when Mercator returned. She 
recgived him with joy, indeed, but it was mixed with 


a viſible confuſion; their meeting was more tender, 


Lut on her part it was leſs chearful ; ſhe ſmiled with 
| | E 4 inexpreſſible 
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inexpreſſible complacency, but at the ſame time the 


tears guſhed from her eyes, and ſhe was ſeized with an 


univerſal tremor. Mercator caught the infection; and 
careſſed firſt his Flavilla, and then his boy, with an ex- 
ceſs of fondneſs and delight that before he had never 
expreſſed. The ſight of the child made him more than 


ever wiſh a reconciliation with his father; and having 


heard at his firſt landing, that he was dangerouſly ill, 
he determined to go immediately and attempt to ſee. 
him, promiſing that he would return to ſupper. He 
had, in the midſt of his careſſes, more than once en- 


quired the age of his ſon, but the queſtion had been 
always evaded ;-of which, however, he took no notice, 


nor did it produce any ſuſpicion. 


He was now haſting to enquire after his father; but 


as he paſſed through the hall, he was officiouſly laid 


hold of by his landlady. He was not much diſpoſed 
to enquire how ſhe had fulfilled his charge; but per- 
ceiving by her looks that ſhe had ſomething to cam- 
municate, which was at leaſt in her own opinion of im- 


poitance, he ſuffered her to take him into her parlour. 


She immediately ſhut the door, and reminded him, that 
the had undertaken an office with reluctance which he 
had preſſed upon her; and that ſhe had done nothing 
in it to Which he had not bound her by a promiſe ; 
that ſhe was extremely ſorry to communicate her dif- 


c weries; but that he was a worthy gentleman, and, 


indeed, ought to know them. She then told him, 


that the child was born within leſs than eight months 
after his laſt return from abroad; that it was ſaid to 
have come before its time, but that having preſſed 


& to ſee it ſhe was refuſed,” This, indeed, was true, 


and confirmed the good woman in her ſuſpicion ; for 


Flavilla, who had flill reſented the freedom which ſhe 
had taken in her remonſtrance, had kept her at a great 


- diſtance; and the ſervants, , to 'gratify the miſtreſs, 
treated her with the utmoſt iniolence and contempt. 


At this relation Mercator turned pale. He now re- 


collected, that his queſtion concerning the child's birth 


had 
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had been evaded; and concluded, that he had been 
ſhedding tears of tenderneſs and joy over a ftrampet: 
and a baſtard, who had robbed him of his patrimony, 
his honour and his peace. He ſtarted up with the 2 
rious wildneſs of ſudden phrenzy ; but ſhe with great 
difficulty prevailed upon him not to leave the room. 
He fat down and remained ſome time motionleſs, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and! his hands locked in 
each other. In proportion as he believed his wife to- 
be guilty, his tenderneſs for his father revived, 
and he reſolved, with yet greater zeal, to proſe- 
cute his purpoſe of immediately attempting a recon- 
ciliation. e | 19 273 


In this ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, he went to 
the houſe; where he learned that his father had died 
early in che morning, and that his relations were then 
aſſembled to read his will. Fulvius, a brother of 
Mercator's mother, with whom he had always been a. 
favourite, happening to paſs from one room to another, 
heard his voice. He accoſted him with great ardour of 
friendſhip ; and, foothing him with expreſſions of con- 
dolance and. affection, infiſted to introduce him to the 
company. Mercator tacitly conſented: he was re- 
ceived at leaſt with civility by his brothers, and fitting 
down among them the will was read. He ſeemed to 
liſten like the reſt; but was, indeed, muſing over the: 
ſtory which he had juſt heard, and loſt in the ſpecula- 
tion of his own wretchedneſs. He waked as from a 
dream, when the voice of the perſon. who had been 
reading was ſuſpended; and finding that he could no, 
longer contain himſelf, he ſtarted up and would have 
left the company 6 on af Te 


Of the will which had been read before him, he- 
| knew nothing : but his uncle believing that he Was, 

moved. with grief and reſentment at. the manner in 
which he had been mentioned in it, and the bequeſt 
only of a ſhilling, took him into another room; and, 
to apologize for his father's unkindneſs, told him, that 
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„the reſentment which he expreſſed at his marriage, 
« was every day increaſed by the conduct of his wife, 
“% whoſe character was now , become notoriouſly infa- 


„ mous; for that ſhe had been ſeen at the lodgings of 


%a known proſtitute, with whom ſhe appeared to be 
well acquainted.” This account threw Mercator 
into another agony ; from which he was, however, at 


length recovered by his uncle, who, as the only ex- 


pedient by which he could retrieve his misfortune and 
ſooth his diſtreſs, propoſed that he ſhould no more re- 
turn to his lodgings but go home with him; and that 
he would himſelf take ſuch meaſures with his wife, as 
could ſcarce fail of inducing her to accept a ſeparate 
maintenance. aſfume another name, and trouble him 
no more. Mercator, in the bitterve's of his affliction, 
conſented to this propoſal, and they went away to- 
gether, + | XU | | | 


Mercator in the mean time was expected by Flavilla 
with the moſt tender impatience. She had put her 
little boy to bed, and decorated a ſmall room in which 
they had been uſed to ſup by themſelves, and which 
ſhe had ſhut up in his abſence ; ſhe counted the mo- 
ments as they paſſed, and liſtened to every carriage and 
every ſtep that ſhe heard. Supper was now ready: her 
impatience was increaſed; terror was at length mingled 
with regret, and her fondneſs was only buſied to afflict 


her; ſhe- wiſhed, ſhe feared, ſhe accuſed, ſhe apolo- 


gized, and ſhe wept. In the height of theſe eager ex- 
pectations and this tender diſtreſs, ſhe received a billet 
which Mercator had been perſuaded by his uncle to 
write, in which he upbraided her in the ſtrongeſt terms 
with abuſing his confidence and diſhonourihg his bed; 
« of this,” he ſaid, © he had now obtained ſufficient 


proof to do juſtice to himſelf, and that he was de- 


4c termined to fee her no more.“ 


To thoſe, whoſe hearts have not already acquainted 
them with the agony which ſeized Flavilla upon the 


ſight of this billet, all attempts to deſcribe it would be 
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not only ineffectual but abſurd. Having paſſed the 
night without ſleep, and the next day without food, 
diſappointed ,.in every attempt to diſcover what was 
become of Mercator, and doubting if ſhe ſhould have 


found him whether it would be poſſible to convince 


him of her innocence; the violent agitation of her 
mind produced a flow fever, which, before ſhe con- 
fidered it as a diſeaſe, ſhe communicated to the chijd 
while ſhe cheriſhed it at her boſom, and wept over 
it as an orphan whoſe life ſhe was ſuſtaining with her 
own. 5 " 


After Mercator had been abſent about ten days, his 


uncle, having perſuaded him to- accompany ſome 


friends to a country ſeat at the diftance of near ſixty miles, 
went to his lodgings in order to diſcharge the rent, and 
try what terms he could make with Flavilla, whom he - 
hoped to intimidate with threats of a proſecution and 
divorce; but when he came, he found that Flavilla 
was. linking very faſt under her diſeaſe, and that the 


child was dead already. The women of the houſe, 


into whoſe hands ſhe had juſt put her repeating watch 
and ſome other ornaments as a ſecurity for her rent, 
was fo touched with her diſtreſs, and ſo firmly per- 
ſuaded of her innocence by-the manner in which ſhe 
had addreſſed her, and the calm ſolemnity with which 


ſhe abſolved thoſe by whom ſhe had been traduced, 


that as ſoon as ſhe diſcovered Fulvius's buſineſs, ſhe 
threw herſelf on her knees, and intreated, that if he 
knew where Mercator was to be found, he would urge 
him to return, that if poſſible the life of Flavilla might 


be preſerved, and the happineſs of both be reſtored by 


her juſtification, Fulvius, who ſtill ſuſpected appear- 
ances, or at leaſt was in doubt of the cauſe that had 
produced them, would not diſcover his nephew; but 
after much entreaty and expoſtulation at laſt engaged 
upon his honour ſor the conveyance of a letter. The 


woman, as foon as ſhe had obtained this promiſe, ran 
up and communicated it to Flavilla; who, When ſhe 


had recovered from the ſurprize and tumult which it 
E 6 occa- 
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occaſioned, was ſupported in her bed, and in about 
half an hour, after many efforts and many intervals, 


wrote a ſhort billet, which was ſealed and pat into the 
hands of Fulvius. 


Falvius immediately. ace and diſpatched it 


by the poſt, reſolving that, in a queſtion fo doubtful 
and of ſuch importance, he would no farther in- 


terpoſe. Mercator, who the moment he caſt has eye 


upon the letter knew both the hand and the ſeal, after 


pauſing a few moments in ſuſpenſe, at length tore it 
open, and read theſe words: 


„Such has been my folly, that, perhaps, I ſhould 
not be acquitted of guilt in any circumſtances, but 
“ thoſe in which 1 write. I do not, therefore, but 
for your fake, wiſh them other than they are. The 
dear infant, whoſe birth has undone me, now les 
dead at my fide, a victim to my indiſcretion and 
your reſentment I am ſcarce able to guide my pen. 
But J moſt earneſtly entreat to fee you, that you 
may at leaſt have the ſatisfaction to hear me atteſt 
my innocence with the laſt ſigh, and ſeal our re- 


conciliation on my lips While they are yet ſenſible 
of the impreſſion.“ 


Mercator, whom an earthquake would leſs have 


affected than this letter, felt all his tenderneſs re- 


vive in a moment, and reflected with unutterable an- 
ruiſh upon the raſhneſs of his reſentment. At the 
tiought of his diſtance from London, he ſtarted as 
i he had felt a dagger in his heart: be lifted up his. 
eyes to Heaven, with a look that expreficd at once an 
ccuſation of bimſelf and a petitien for her; and then 


- Fuſhing out of the houſe, without taking leave of 


any, or ordering a ſervant to attend him, he took 
poſt horſes. at a neighbouring inn, and in leſs than ſix 
-houts was in Leiceſter fields. But notwithſtanding. 

us ſpeed, he arrived tco late; Flavilla had ſuffered 
tie laſt agonx, and her _ could behold him no 


More. 
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more. Grief and diſappointment, remorſe and de- 
ſpair now totally ſubverted his reaſon, It became 
neceſſary to remove him by force from the body; 


and after a confinement of two years in a mad-houſe, 
he died. | 


May every lady, on whoſe memory compaſſion 
ſhall record theſe events, trenible to aſſume the 
levity of Flavilla; for, perhaps, it is in the power 
of no man in Mercator's circumſtances, to be leſs jea- 
lous than Mercator. GAY | 
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XLIII. Humorous Account of the VILLA's of Lox DON 
TRADESMEN. CoNRNolssEUR, NUMB. 33. 


=” 0 


To Mr. Tow Ne. 
ST H, | | 
REMEMBER to have ſeen a little French = 


giving an account of a citizen of Paris making an 
excurſion into the country. He imagines himſelf about 
to undertake a long voyage to ſome ſtrange region, 
where the natives were as different from the inhabi- 
tants of his own city as the moſt diſtant nations. He 
accordingly takes boat, and is landed at a village 
about a league ſrom che capital. When he is ſet on 
ſhore, he is amazed to find the people talk the ſame 
language, wear the ſame dreſs, and uſe the ſame cu- 
ſtoms with himſelf. He, who had ſpent all his life 
within the fight of Port Neu, looked upon every 
one, who lived out of Paris, as a foreigner; and though 
the utmoſt extent of his travels was not three miles, 
he was as much Jurpriled, as he would have been 
to meet with a colony of Frenchmen on the Terra 
Incognita. 


Moſt of our late novels are, with ſome little va- 
riation of circumſtances, borrowed from the French: 
but if we ſhould endeavour to adapt the novel I have 
been ſpeaking of to a citizen of London, the humour 
of the whole piece would evaporate, and the fiction be- 
came unnatural and improbable. A London tradeſ- 
man 1s as well acquainted with Turnham-Green or 
Kentiſh-Town as Fleet-ſtreet or Cheap-ſide, and talks 
as familiarly of Richmond or Hampton Court as of 
the Change or the Cuſtom-houſe. In your late pa- 
per, on the amuſements of Sunday, you have ſet forth 
in what manner our citizens pais. that day, which 
moſt of them devote to the country : but I with you 
had been more particular in your deſcriptions of thoſe 
clegant rural manſions, which at once ihew the opu- | 
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lence and the taſte of our principal merchants, mecha- 
nics, and artificers. - 855 b 48a 14 Boy 


In theſe duſty retreats, where the want of London 
ſmoke is ſupplied by the ſmoke of Virginia tobacco, 
our chief citizens are accuſtomed to pals the end and 
the beginning of every week, Their boxes (as they 
are modeſtly called) are generally built in a row, 
to reſe mble as much as poſſible the ſtreets in Lon- 
don. I hoſe edifices which ſtand ſingle, and at- a 
diſtance from the road, have always a ſummer-houſe 
at the end of a ſmall garden; which being erected 
upon a wall adjoining to the highway, commands a 
view of every carriage, and gives the owner an op- 
portunity of diſplaying his beſt wig to very one that 
paſſes by. A little artificial fountain, ſponting water 
ſometimes to the amazing height of four feet, and in 
which frogs ſupply the want of- fiſhes, is one of the 
moſt exquiſite. ornaments in theſe” gardens. ; I here 
are beſides (if the ſpot of ground allows, ſufficient 
ſpace for them) very curious ſtatues of Harlequin, + ca- 
ramouch, Pierrot, and Columbine, which ſerve: to re- 
mind their wives and daughters of what they have ſeen 
at the play-houſe. 1 i 
I went laſt Sunday, in compliance with a molt pref. 
ſing invitation from a friend, to ſpend the Whole da 
with him at one of theſe little feats, which be had 
fitted up for his retirement once a week from buſi- 
neſs. It is pleaſantly ſituated about three miles from 
London, on the ſide of a public road, frem which it 
is ſeparated by a dry ditch, over which is a little bridge 
conſiſting of two narrow planks, leading to the houle; 
The hedge on the other ſide the road cuts off all 
proſpect whatſcever, except from the garrets, from 
whence indeed you have a beautiful viſta of two men 
hanging in chains on cen common, u ith a 
diſtant view of St. Paul's Cupola enveloped in a cloud 
of ſmoke. I fet out on my viſit betimes in the morn- 
ing, accompanied by my friend's book-keeper, Who 
was. my guide, and carried over with him the ow 
| f on 
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don Evening Poſt, his miſtreſs's hoop, and a dozen 
of pipes, which they were afraid- to traſt in the chair. 
When I came to the end of my walk, I found my 
friend ſitting at the door in a black velvet cap, ſmok- 
ing his morning pipe. He welcomed me into the 
country; and after having made me obſerve the turn- 
pike on my left and the Golden Wheatſheaf on my 
right, he conducted me into his houſe, where 1 was 
received by his lady, who made a thoufand apologies. 
for being catched in ſuch a diſhabille. | | 


The hall (for ſo I was taught to call it) had it's 
white wall almoſt hid by a curious collection of priats 


and paintings. On one fide was a large map of Lon- 


don, a plan and elevation of the Manſion-Houſe, with 
ſeveral leſſer views of the public buildings and halls; 
on the other was the Death of the Stag by the hap- 
ÞY pencil of Mr. Henry Overton, -finely coloured: cloſe 

y the parlour door there hung a pair of ſtag's horns, 
over which there was laid acroſs a red roccelo and 
an amber-headed cane. When I had declared all this 


to be mighty pretty, I was ſhewn into the parlour, 


and was preſently aſked, who that was over the chim- 
ney-piece. I pronounced it to be a very ſtriking Ike- 
neſs of my friend, who was drawn bolt upright in 
a full-bottomed periwig, a laced: cravat with the fring- 
ed ends appearing through a button-hole, a black li- 
very-gown, a ſnuff- coloured velvet coat with gold but- 
tons, a red velvet waiſtcoat trimmed with gold, one 
hand ſtuck in the boſom of his ſhirt, and the other 
Holding out a letter with the ſuperſcription To 
* Mr. — Common Council-Man of Farringdon Ward 
Without.“ My eyes were then directed to another 
figure in a ſcarlet gown, who I was informed was my 
friend's wife's great great uncle, and had been ſheriff 
and knighted in the reign of King James the firit. 
Madam herſelf filled up a pannel on the oppoſite fide, 
an the habit of a ſnepherdeſs, ſmelling to a noſegay, and. 


_ Rroaking a ram with gilt harns, 


E-was 


Or, EnTER TAaininG MorRaLisT., 8 - 


I was then invited by my friend to ſee what he 
was pleaſed to call his garden, which was nothing 
more than a yard about thirty feet in length, and con- 
tained about a dozen little pots ranged on each ſide 
with lillies and coxcombs, ſupported by ſome old laths 
painted green, with bowls of tobacco-pipes on their 
tops. At the end of this garden he bade me take 
notice of a little ſquare building ſurrounded with fil- 
leroy, which he told me an alderman of great taſte 
had turned into a Temple, by erecting ſome battle- 
ments and ſpires of painted wood on the front of 
it; but concluded with an hint, that I might retire to 
it upon occaſion, | | 


After dinner, when my friend had finiſhed his pipe, 
he propoſed taking a walk, that we might enjoy a 
little of the country: ſo I was obliged to trudge along 
the foot path by the road-ſide, While my friend went 
puffing and blowing, with his hat in his hand, and 
is wig half off his head. At laſt I told him it was 
time for me to return home, when he inſiſted on go- 
ing with me as far as the half-way houſe, to drink 
a e of Stingo before we parted. We here fell 
into company with a brother liveryman of the ſame 
ward, and I left them both together in an high diſ- 
pute about Canning; but not before my friend had 
made me promiſe to repeat my viſit to his country- - 
houſe the next Sunday. 85 e 


As the riches of a country are viſible in the num- 
ber of it's inhabitants and the elegance of their dwel- 
lings, we may venture to ſay, that the preſent ſtate 
of England is very flouriſhing: and proſperous : and 
if the taſte for building encreaſes with our opulence 
for the next century, we ſhall be able to boaſt of 
finer country-ſeatÞ belonging to our ſhop-keepers, ar- 
tificers, and other plebeians, than the moſt pompous 
deſcriptions of Italy or Greece have ever recorded. 
We read, it is true, of country-ſeats, belonging to 
Pliny, Hortenfius, Lucullus, and other Romans. They 
were patricians of great rank and fortune "A can 

there; 
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therefore be no doubt of the excellence of their 
Villas. , But who has ever read of a Chineſe-bridge 
belonging to an Attic tallow-chandler or a Roman 


paliry-cook'? or could any of their ſhoemakers or 
taylors boalt a Villa with it's tin caſcades, paper fta- 


tues and Gothic root-houſes ? Upon the above prin- 
ciples we may expect, that poſterity will perhaps ſee 


a cheeſemonger's Apiarium at Brentford, a poulterer's 
Theriotrophium at Chiſwick, and an Ornithon in a 
fiſnmongers's garden at Putney. 


As a patriot and an Engliſhman I cannot but wiſh, 


that each ſucceflive century ſhould encreaſe the opu- 
lence of Great Britain: but I ſhould be ſorry, that 
this abundance: of wealth ſhould induce our good ci- 


tizens to turn. their thoughts too much upon the coun- 
tiy. At preſent we are deprived of cur moſt emi- 


nent tradeſmen two days out of fix, It is true, the 


ſhopkeeper and the travelling part of his family, con- 


ſiſting generally of himſelf, his wife, and his two 
eldeſt daughters, are ſeldom ſufficiently equipped to 
take leave of London, till about three o'clock on Sa- 


turday in the. afternoon ; but the whole morning of 
that day is conſumed in papering up cold chickens, 


| bottling brandy-punch, ſorting clean ſhifts, and night- 
caps for the children, pinning baſkets, and cording 
' trunks ; as again is the. whole afternoon of the Mon- 
day following, in unpinnine,. uncording, locking up 


foul linnen, and replacing empty bottles in the cellar, 
Jam afraid therefore; if the Villas of our future tradeſ- 


men ſhould become ſo very elegant, that the ſhop- 
" keepers will ſcarce ever be viſible behind their counters 


above once in a month. 
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«« But exerciſe and country air. 
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SUPPLEMENT to the preceeding Accou NT. 
CONNOISSEUR, NumMs. 35. 


1 NEED not offer any Ape for laying the fol- 
lowing verſes before the public, which may be con- 
ſidered as a ſupplement to a former paper on the like 


ſubject. The caſy elegance, which runs through the 


whole, will readily diſtinguiſh them to come from the 
ſame hand, that has more than once = OE! us in the 


courſe of this e 


HE wealthy Cit, grown old in trade, 


Now wiſhes for the rural ſhade, | : 
And buckles to his one-horſe chair = 
Old Dobbin, or the founder'd mare; e 


While wedg' d in cloſely by his ſide 


Sits Madam, his unwieldy bride, 
With Jacky on a ſtool before em; 
And out they jog in due decorum. 
Scarce paſt the turnpike half a mile. 
How all the country ſeems to ſmile | 
And as they ſlowly jog together, 
The Cit commends the road and weather; ; 
While Madam doats upon the trees, 
And longs for ey'ry houſe ſhe ſees; 
Admires it's views, it's ſituation; 7 15 

And chus ſhe 2 her oration. 

„ What Gonify' the loads of wealth,. 
«© Without that richeſt jewel, health? 
„ Excuſe the fondneſs of a wife, 
Who doats upon your precious life! 
Such ceaſeleſs toil, ſuch conſtant 8 "Re. 
ls more than human ſtrength canibear es” it. nk 
One may obſerve it in your face |, 1» 
Indeed, my dear, you break apace: 
And nothing can your health repair. 


Sit 
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« Sir Traffick has an houſe, you know, 
*« About a mile from Cheney-Row : 

© He's a good man, indeed, ?tis true; 

« But not ſo warm, my dear, as you: 
* And folks are always apt to ſneer — 
One would not be outdone, my dear.” 


Sir Traffick's name, ſo well apply'd, 
Awak'd his brother merchant's pride; 
And Thrifty, who had all his life 
Paid utmoſt def*rence to his wife, 
Confeſs'd, her arguments had reaſon; _ 
And, by th' approaching ſummer ſeaſon, 


Praws a few hundreds from the flocks, 


And purchaſes his country box, 


Some three or four mile out of town, 
(An hour's ride will bring you down,) 
He fixes on his choice abode, _ 
Not half a furlong from the road: 

And ſo convenient does it lay, 

The ſtages paſs it ev'ry da:: 
And then ſo ſnug, ſo mighty pretty, 
To have an hôuſe fo near the city l 
Take but your places at the Boar, 
You're ſet down at the very door. 


Well then, ſuppoſe them fix'd at laſt, ; 


White-waſhing, painting, ſcrubbing paſt z + 


* 
. * 
= 
1 : - 1 


Hugging themſelves in eaſe and clover, 
With all the fuſs of moving over: 
Lo! a new heap of whims are bred, 
And wanton in my lady's head. 
« Well! to be ſure, it muſt be own'd, 
It is a charming ſpot of ground. 

< So ſweet a diſtance for a ride, 

« And all about fo countryfy'd !. 

% *Twould come to but a trifling price, 

« 'To make it quite a paradiſe. 

*I cannot bear thoſe naſty rails, 

« Thoſe ugly, broken, mouldy pales : 


» 


” 


* Suppoſe, 
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A Temple, Gothic or Chineſe, 
THIS | 
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«© Suppoſe, my dear, / inſtead of theſe, 238 6 
We build a railing all Chineſe, | 
«© Although one hates to be expos'd, 
«« *T1is diſmal] to be thus inclos'd : 
One hardly any object ſees 
* I wiſh you'd fell thoſe odious trees. . 
*© ObjeQs continual paſſing by 
Were ſomething to amuſe the eye: 


But to be pent within the walls 


One might as well be at St. Paul s. 
* Our houſe beholders would ws; 
Was there a level lawn before; 
Nothing it's views to incommode, 


a quite laid open to the road; 


« While ev'ry trav'ler, in amaze, 


„ Should on our little manſion gaze, 


And, pointing to the choice retreat, 
1 Cry, that's Sir Taye Country op” 


No doubt, her arguments: prevail : | 
For Madam's Taſte can never fail. 


Bleſt age! when all men may procure . 
The title of a Connoiſſeur; : 8 
When noble and ignoble herd 5 


Are govern'd by a ſingle word; 


Though, like the royal S 


It bears an hundred Chriſtian names; 
As Genius, Fancy, Judgment, Got, 


Whim, Caprice, 7e-ne-/gai- quoi, Virtu : : 
5 0 * ellations all deſeribe 
and the modern raſteſul tribe. 


Now bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners, 
With Chineſe artiſts and deſigners, 1 - 
Produce their ſchemes of alteration, 
To work this wondrous reformation. 


The uſeful dome, which ſecret ſtood 
Emboſom'd in the. yew-tree's wood, 


The trav'ler with amazement ſees 


With | 
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With many a bell and tawdry rag on 
And creſted with a ſprawling dragon. 

A wooden arch is bent aſtride 

A ditch of water four foot wide; 

With angles, curves, and zigzag lines, 
From Halfpenny's exact deſigns. 


In front a level lawn is ſeen, | © 

Without a ſhrub -upon the green ; | | 

Where Taſte would want it's firſt great law, l 
But fer the ſkulking fly Ha- Ha; ( f 
By whoſe miraculous aſſiſtance 3 2 
You gain a proſpect two fields diſtance. | 9 
And now from Hyde-Park Corner come t 
The Gods of Athens and of Rome: . v 
Here ſquabby Cupids take their places, t 


With Venus and the clumſy Graces; 
Apollo there, with aim ſo clever, 
Stretches his leaden bow for ever; 
And there, without the pow'r to fly, 
Stands fix'd a tip-toe Mercury. 


0 23 6 tw 


The Villa thus completely grac'd, 
All own, that Thrifty has a Taſte: 
And Madam's female friends and couſins, 
With Common-Council-Men by dozens, 
Flock ev'ry Sunday to the Seat, | 
To flare about them, and to eat. 
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XLIV. The STOR y of Mx LIS s A. 
RauzLER, NUMB, 75. 8 


1 Te the RamBLEr. 
SIR, 


I" HE diligence with which you endeavour to 

| cultivate the knowledge of nature, manners, 
and life, will perhaps incline you to pay ſome re- 
gard to the obſervation of one who has been taught 
to know mankind by unwelcome information, and 
whoſe opinions are the reſult, not of ſolitary conjec- 
tures, but of practice and experience. 5 


I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the 
knowledge of thoſe arts which are ſuppoſed to ac- 
compliſh the mind, and adorn the perſon of a wo- 
man. To theſe attainments which cuſtom and edu- 
cation almoſt forced upon me, I added ſome: volun- 
tary acquiſitions by the uſe of books, and the con- 
verſation of that ſpecies of men whom the ladies ge- 
nerally mention with terror and averſion: under the 
name of ſcholars, but whom I have found a harm- 
leſs and inoffenfive order of beings, not ſo much 
wiſer than ourſelves, but that they may receive as 
well as communicate knowledge, and more inclined 
to degrade their own character by cowardly ſubmiſſion, * 
than to overbear or oppreſs us with their learning or 
their wit. | 


From theſe men, however, if they are by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, ſomething may be gain- 
ed, which embelliſhed with elegance, and ſoftened 
by modeſty, will always add dignity and value to 
female converſation ; and from my acquaintance with 
the bookjſh part of the world I derived many prin- 
ciples of judgment and maxims of prudence, by which 
I was inabled to draw upon myſelf the general re- 
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96 The NARRATIVE COMPANION: 
gard in every place of concourſe or pleaſure. My 
opinion was the great rule of approbation, my re- 
marks were remembred by thoſe who deſired the ſe- 
cond degree of fame, my mem was ſtudied, my dreſs 
was imitated, my letters were handed from one fa- 


-  mily to another, and read by thoſe who copied them 


as ſent to themſelves, my viſits were ſolicited as ho- 
nours, and multitudes boaſted of intimacy with Meliſſa, 
who had only ſeen me by accident, and whoſe familia- 
rity had never proceeded beyond the exchange of a 
compliment, or retarn of a courteſy. | | 


I ſhall make no ſcruple of confefling that I was 
pleaſed with this univerſal veneration, becauſe I always 
conſidered it as paid to my intrinſic qualities and in- 
ſeparable merit, and very eaſily perſuaded myſelf, 

that fortune had no part in my ſuperiority. When 
I looked upon my glaſs I ſaw youth and beauty, with 
health that might give me reaſon to hope their con- 
tinvance : when I examined my mind, I found ſome 
ſtrength of judgment, and fertility of fancy; and was 
told that every action was grace, and that every ac- 
cent was perſuaſion. | 


In this manner my life paſſed like a continual tri- 
umph amidft acclamations, and envy, and courtſhip, 
and careſſes: to pleaſe Meliſſa was the general am- 
bition, and every ſtratagem of artful flattery was prac- 


tiſed upon me. To be flattered is grateful, even when 


we know that our praiſes are not believed by thoſe. 
who pronounce- them; for they prove, at leaſt, our 
power, and ſhew that our favour is valued, ſince it is 


purchaſed by the meanneſs of falſhood. But, perhaps, 


the flatterer is not often detected, for an honeſt mind 
is not apt to ſuſpect, and no one exerts the powers 
of diſcernment with much vigour when ſelf-love favours 
the deceit. 


The number of adorers, and the perpetual diſttac- 
tion-of my thoughts by new ſchemes of pleaſure, pre- 


vented me from liſtening to any of thoſe who croud 
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in multitudes to give girls advice, and kept me un- 
married and unengaged to my twenty ſeventh year, 


when, as I was towering in all the pride of uncon- 


teſted excellency, with à face yet little impaired, and 
a mind hourly improving, the failure of a fund, in 
which my money was pl ced; reduced me to a frugal 
competency, which allowed little beyond agg 26 wg 
independence. Sith " 2 5 . fi 3: bi 

I bore the 3 of my richen — an 
outrages of ſorrow, or puſillanimity of dejection. In- 


deed 1 did not know how much I had loſt,” for, hav- 


ing always heard and thought more of my wit and 


beauty, than of my fortune, it did not ſuddenly enter 
my imagination, chat Meliſſa could ſink beneath her 
eſtabliſhed rank, while her form and mind continued 


the ſame; that ſhe could ceaſe to raiſe admiration hut 
by ceaſing to deſerve = or feel ay: ſtroke wen from _ | 


Hand of time. 


It was in my n ml abe lod, 

2 power by continuing the ' ſame appear- 
ance, with' alt the credit of my original fortune ; but 
I was, not ſo far ſunk in my own eſteem, as to ) ſub- 


mit to the baſeneſs of fraud; or to defire any otiier re- 
 conimendation than ſenſe and: virtue. I therefore diſ- 


miſſed my equipage, ſold thoſe ornaments which were 


become unſuitable to my new condition, and appeared 
among thoſe with whom I uſed to Touyerſs "ow _ 
: glitter, but with n Pine. 1 


I found myſelf revived at every „ 5 wth oY 
row beyond what is naturally felt for calamities in 


which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and conſolation, ſo frequently repeated, 
that my friends plainly conſulted, rather their own 


gratification, than my relief. Some from that time 


_ refuſed my acquaintance, and forbore, without any pro- 

vocation, to repay my viſits; fome viſited me, but after 

a longer interval than uſual, and every return was l 
vu more delay; 3 nor did | any of my Rs: acquain- 
Vor. II. F tances 
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98 The NARRATIVE COMPANION: 
tances fail to introduce the mention of my misfortunes, 
to compare my preſent and former condition, to tell me 
how much it mult trouble me to want the ſplendor which 
I became ſo well, to look at pleaſures which I had for- 
merly enjoyed, and to ſink to a level with thoſe by whom 
J had been iconſidered as moving in a higher ſphere, 
and who had hitherto approached me with reverence 
and ſubmiſſion, which I was no longer to expect. 
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Obſervations like theſe, are commonly nothing better 
than covert. inſults, which ſerve to. give vent to the 
flatulence of pride, but they are now and then impru- 
dently uttered by honeſty and, benevolence, and inflict ö 
pain where kindneſs is intended; I will, therefore, ſo 
far maintain my antiquated claim to politeneſs, as to 
venture the eſtabliſiment of this rule, that no one 
- ought to remind another of misfortunes of which the 
ſufferer does not complain, and which there are no 
means propoſed of alleviating. You have no right 
to excite thoughts which neceſſarily give pain, when- | 
ever they return, and which perhaps might not have 
revived but by abſurd and unſeaſonable compaſſion. 


My endleſs train of lovers immediately withdrew, 
without raiſing any emotions. I he greater part had 
indeed always profeſſed to court, as it is termed, up- 

on the ſquare, had enquired my fortune, and offered 
ſettlements; theſe had undoubtedly a right to retire 
without cenſure, ſince they had openly treated for mo- 
ney, as neceſſary to their happineſs, and who can tell 
- how little they wanted any other portion? I have al- 
ways thought the clamours of women unreaſonable, 
who imagine themſelves injured becauſe the men who 
followed them upon the ſuppoſition of a greater fortune, 
reject them when they are diſcovered to have lefs. I 
have never known any lady, who did not think wealth 
- a title to ſome ſtipulations in her favour; and ſurely 
what is claimed by the poſſeſſion of money is juſtly for- 
feited by its loſs. She that has once demanded a 
ſettlement has allowed the importance of fortunę; 
and when ſhe cannot ſhew pecuniary merit, Why 


ſhopld ſhe think her cheapener obliged to purchaſe 1 
| : : y 
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My lovers were not all contented wich flent de- 


ſertion. Some of them revenged the negle& which 


they had formerly endured by wanton and ſuperfle- 


ous inſults, and endeavoured to mortify me by pay- 
ing in my preſence thoſe civilities to other ladies, 
Which wele once devoted only to me. But, as it had 
been my rule to treat inen according to the rank of 
their iutellect, I had! never ſuffered ahy one to waſte 
his life in ſuſpenſe who cou'd have employed it to 
better purpoſe, and had therefore no enemies but᷑ cox- 
combs, whote reſentment and reſpect were equally be- 
low my conſider ation. 

The only pain which I have felt from degradation, 
is the loſs of that influence which I had always ex- 
thee: n the fide of virtue, in the defence of inno- 
cence, and the aſſertion of truth. I now find my opi- 
nions ſlighted, my ſentiments criticiſed, and my ar- 
guments oppoſed by thoſe that uſed to liſten to me 
without reply, and ſtruggle to be firſt in expreſſing 
their conviction. The female diſputants have wholly 
thrown off my authority, and if I endeavour to enforce 
my reaſons by an appeal to the ſcholars that happen 
to be preſent, the wretches are certain to pay their 
court by ſacrificing me and my ſyſtem to a finer gown, 
and I am every hour iniulted with contradiction by 
cowards, who-could never find till lately that Melitia 
was liable to error. | 


There are two perſons only whom I cannot charge 


with having changed their conduct with my change | 


of fortune. One is an old curate that has paſſed his 
life ia the duties of his profeſſion, with great reputa- 
tion for his knowledge and piety; the other is a lieu- 


tenant of dragoons. The parſon made no difficulty 


in the h.i2ht of my elevation to check me when 1 
was petit, and inſtruct me when 1 blundered ; and if 
there is any alteration, he is now more timorous leſt 
his freedom ſhould be thought rudeneſs. I he ſoldier 


never paid me any particular addreſies, but very rigid- 


ly obſerved ail the rules 15 politeneſs, which is now 
I 1 10 
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ſo far from relaxing, that when he ſerves che tea, he ob- 
ſtinately carries me the firſt diſh, in delance of the 
frowns and. whiſpers of the tale. corny dee v5 i 


Ls * 
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This, Mr. Rambler, i is 70 2 the 1 11 is 
* yoni for thoſe that have only - known. affluence 

d proſperity, to judge 1 of themſelves or others. 
The rich and the powerful live in a perpetual maſhue- 
rade, in which all about them wear borrowed | chu. 
raters; and we only diſcover in what eſti 
arg held, when we can no longer gon Dopea ar 
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XxX J ITHOU'T detracting from the merits of your 
. correſpondent of Tueſday laſt *, whoſe preten- 
ſions to public regard are undoubtedly well founded, 
I beg leave to * 2 your paper my channel to fame; 
and am perſuaded the judicious reader will admit of 
my claim, when he is acquainted” with my hiſtory; 
and notwithſtanding my ſiſter has artfully enough in- 
finuated her ſuperiority, and indeed hinted reflections 
capable of wounding the moſt innocent character, as 
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the firſt ſtory is generally well told, T ſhall appeal to the 


partial examiner, and expect my ſhare of honour from 
his decifion. eee e — 4155 8 


1. mall begin chen with informing: you, that I am 


the elder, a circumſtance my ſiſter's. 71 made her 


ſuppreſs, and in the opinion of the beſt judges the 
handſomer; this her own vanity will hardly deny, nor 


does ſhe attempt to- ſhine but in my abſence. She is 


indeed fairer; but dark beauties are not only more 
agreeable, but more durable; and as ſhe has little to 
recommend her but her face, the indifference and neg: 
lect ſhe complains of, is the leſs to be wondered at. 


Beſides, the glare ſhe affects in public, the fickleneſs 


of her behaviour, the pleaſure ſhe takes in diſcover- 
ing | the- ſecrets intruſted to her, and, above all, the 
fraud ſhe practiſes by continual promiſes of being al- 


ways the ſame, are ſufficient reaſons why half who 


knov 


her pay her ſo little regard. 


n 8 


For my own part, oſtentation is my averſion; and 


* * 


my pride, which makes me fond of admiration, pre- 


vents my uſing a mean condeſcenſion to procure it. 
„ Numb, XIII. of this Collection. 
| | F 3 Though 
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Though I dreſs well, I am never gaudy; and when T 

appear in my blue robe with gold ſpangles, and a 
creſcent on my forehead, I have the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing myſelf ogled even by philoſophers. Some of my 
ſex may think this a triumph of foal 3 importance, and 
prefer the unmeaning 2 pa of a coxcomb to the 
approbation of a man of ron, but experi- 
ence, the mother of true wiſdom, has long fince con- 
vinced me, that real beauty is beſt | diſcerned by real 
judges, and the addreſſes of a ſenſible lover N the 
beſt compliment to the underſtanding of his miſtreſs. 12 


The affability of my, temper, nd, EX| ples me to 
the viſits ot all rannte and my eaſineſs of acceſs too 

frequently engages me in the diſagreeable company 
of fools: and ſharpers : nay more, ſometimes I am the 
unwilling ſpeQator of riot and i intemperance ; but when 
this happens, I generally throw in ſome reproof, and 
make the libertine, though he cuiſes me, repent his 
ecceſs: nor is it the leait of my praiſe, that my ap- 
* lr ikes terror to the ſoul of the villain. 


I might riſe in the reputation I ſo juſtly demand, 
by recounting the many important ſervices I have done 
mankind : | have conducted armies in ſafety, inſpired 
politicians, reſcued the diſtreſſed, and bleſſed the brigh- 
teſt eyes in Britain; I have induftriouſly concealed the 
ſcandal my ſiſter has propagated, and received with a 
condeſcenfion, ſcarce found in a rival, the wretch whom 
her follies had made oy of her ſervice. 


By this time you may. be bro alt my me ** I 
think it no vanity to add, ambitious of my acquaintance, 
J formerly was a friend to the RamBLe« ; nor will the 
AvpvenxTureR's intimacy with me leſſen him in the of - 
nion of his readers; for a proof of this, a great genius 
of the preſent age courted my aſſiſtance; and in * 
l tude for the favours he received from me, place 
name in the title page of the beſt book in the e 
After this explanation, it is almoſt eee to fab. 
ſcribe myſelf at your ſervice, © 
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GE G E D, lord of Pao to the inhabitants of 


the world: To. the ſons of preſumption, humility, 


and fear; and to the en * fu rew, content and 
n. a | | 


Thus in the twenty- ſeventh. year of kis 1 reign, 8 


Seged, the monarch of forty. nations, the diſtributer 


cc 
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of the waters of the Nile. At length, Seged, thy 
© toils are at an end, thou . haſt cones diſaflec- 


tion, thou haſt ſuppreſſed rebellion, thou haſt pa- 
cified the jealouſies of thy courtiers, thou haſt chaſ- 
ed war from thy confines, and erefted fortreſſes in 


the lands of thy enemies. All who have. oftend- 


ed thee, tremble in thy preſence, and wherever thy 


voice is heard, it is obeyed, Thy throne is ſur- 
rounded by armies. numerous as the locuſts of tbe 
„ ſummer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts; of peſtilence. 
„ Thy magazines are ſtored with ammunition, thy 
 treaſuries overflow with the tribute of conquered 


kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy fields, and opu- 
lence glitters in thy cities. Thy nod is as the earth 
quake that ſhakes the mountains, and thy ſmile 


as the dawn of the vernal day. In thy hand is 
the ſtrength. of thouſands, . and thy health is the 
health of millions. Thy. palace in laddened by 
the ſong of praiſe, and thy path pertumed by the 


breath of benediction. I by ſubjects gaze — 
thy greatneſs, and think of danger or: miſe 

more. Why, Seged, wilt not thou partake the bleſ. 
ſings thou Boot ? Why ſhouldſt thou only for- 


bear to rejoice in this general felicity? Why ſhoud 
thy face be clouded with. anxiety, when the mean= 
elt of | tho; who call thee ſovereign, gives 5 the day 


to teſtivity, and the night to peace. At length, 
Seged, reflect and be wiſe. What is the gift of 
conqueſt but ſafety, why are riches collected ut to 


© Seged 
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Seged then ordered the houſe of pleaſure, built in 
an illand of the lake Dainbea, to be prepared for his 
reception. I will retire, ſays he, for ten days from 
tumult and care, from counſels and decrees. Long 
quiet is not the lot of the governors of nations, 
* but a ceſſation of ten days cannot be denied me. 
This ſhort interval of happineſs may ſurely be ſe- 
cured from the interruption of fear or perplexi- 
*« ty, forrow or diſappointment. I will exclude all 
* trouble from my abode, and remove from my 
e thoughts whatever may confuſe the harmony of 
% the concert, or abate the ſweetneſs of banquet. I 
„Wi fill the whole capacity of my foul with en- 
joyment, and try what it is to live without a wiſh 


unſatisfied.“ 


In a few days the orders were performed, and Se- 
ged halted to the palace of Dambea, which flood in 
an iſland cultivated only for pleaſure, planted with 
every flower that ſpreads its colours to the ſun, and 
every ſhrub that ſheds fragrance in the air. In one 
part of this extenſive garden, were open walks for 
excurſions in the morning; in another, thick groves, 
and filent arbours, and bubbling fountains for repoſe 


at noon. All that could ſolace the ſenſe, or flatter * 
the fancy, all that induſtry could extort from nature, 
or wealth furniſh to art, all that | conqueſt could 


ſeize, or beneficence attract, was collected together, 
and every perception of delight was excited and gra- 
tifed. e Tk f 

Into this delicious region Seged ſummoned all the 
perſons of his court, who ſeemed eminently qualiſied 
to receive, or communicate pleaſure. His call was 
rcadily obeyed; the young, the fair, the vivacious, 
and the witty, were all in haſte to be ſated with feli- 


city. They failed jocund over the lake, which ſeem- 
ed to ſmooth its ſurface before them: Their paſſa 


was Cheered with muſick, and their hearts dilated with 
expectation. + 125 N 


” 8 Seged 


Or, ExtiiTarninc MOK ALT. tos 
Pl” landing here. with his band of pleaſure, de- 
termined from that hour to break off all acquaintance 
with diſcontent, to give his heart for ten days to eaſe 
and jollity, and then fall back to the common ſtate of 
man, and ſuffer his life 0 wo: nm as n 
with joy and — od lod 


He immediately d his ME at to | cattle 
where he ſhou'd begin his circle of happineſs. He 
had all the artiſts of delight before him, but knew 
not whom to call, fince- he could not enjoy one, but 
by delaying the performance of another. He- choſe 
and rejected, he reſolved and changed his reſolution, - 
till his faculties were harraſſed, and his thoughts con 
fuſed ; then returned to the apartment where his 
preſence was expected, with languid eyes and cloud- 
ed countenance, and ſpread the infection of uneaſi- 

neſs over the whole aſſembly, He obſerved their des 
preſſion, .and was offended, for he found his vexa- 
tion encreaſed by thoſe . whom he expected to diſſi- 
pate and relieve it. He retired again to his private 
chamber, and ſought for conſolation. in his own mind; 
one thought flowed. in upon another; a long ſucceſ- 
fion of images. ſeized his attention ; the moments crept 
imperceptibly away through the gloom of penſiveneſs, 
till having recovered his t — he lifted up his 
head, and ſaw the lake brighteaed by. the — ſun. 
K Such,“ ſaid Seged, ſighing, is the longeſt day of 
4 human exiſtence: Before we en e to HON Its 
e we find i it at an end. 1 bas 550 ' 


ah regret which he felt for the 108 of. o great a 
part of his firſt day, took from him all diſpoſition to 
enjoy the evening; and, after having endeavoured. 
for the fake of his attendants, to fores an air of gaiety, 
and excite that mirth which he could not ſhare, he 
| reſolved to refer his hopes do the next morning. and lay 
down to partake with the Kaner n — rn 
* Ban of V. bg us J ls 
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He roſe early the ſecond morning, and reſolved now 
to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gate of 
the palace an edi, importing, that whoever, during 
nine days, ſhould appear in the preſence of the king 
with dejected countenance, or utter any expreſſion of 
ciſcontent or ſorrow, ſhould be driven for ever from the 
palace of Dambea. 


This edit was immediately made known in every 
chamber -of the court, and bower of the gardens. 
Mirth was frighted away, and they who were before 
dancing in the lawns, or ſinging in the ſhades, were 
at once engaged in the care of regulating their looks, 
that Seged might find his will punctually obeyed, and 
ſee none among them liable to baniſument. 
Seged now met every face ſettled in a ſmile; but a 
ſmile that betrayed ſolicitude, timidity, and conſtraint. 
He accoſted his favourites with familiarity and foft- 
neſs; but they durſt not ſpeak without premeditation, 
leſt they ſhould be convicted of diſcontent or forrow. 
He propoſed diverſions, to which no objection was 
made, becauſe objection would have implied uneaſi- 
neſs ; but they were regarded with indifference = the 
courtiers, who had no other defire than to figna- 
lize themſelves by clamorous exultation. He offered 
various topics of converſation, but obtained only 
forced jeſts, and laborious laughter, and after many 
attempts to animate his train to confidence and ala- 
crity, was obliged to confeſs to himſelf the impotence 
of command, and reſign another day to grief and diſ- 
appointment, art rowpe woke ORR 


„ * 
* 
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He at laſt relieved his companions from their ter- 
rors, and ſhut himſelf up in his chamber to aſcer- 
tain, by different meaſures, the felicity of the fac- 
ceeding days. At length, he "threw himſelf on the 
bed and cloſed his eyes, but imagined, in his fleep, 
that his palace and gardens were overwhelmed by 
an inundation, and awaked with all the terrors of a 
man ſtruggling in the water. He compoſed himſelf 
again 


— 


* 


- 


oy 


N 
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again to reſt, but was affrighted by an imaginary ir- 


_ ruption into his kingdom, and ſtriving, as is uſual in 


dreams, without ability to move, fancied himſelf be- 
trayec to his ene mies, and again ſtarted up with horror 
and indignation. | oY 

% 


It was now day, and fear was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed . 


on his mind, that he could ſleep no more. He roſe, 
but his thoughts were filled with the deluge and in- 
vaſion, nor was he able to diſengage his attention, or 
mingle with vacancy and eaſe in any amuſement. At 
length his perturbation gave way to reaſon, and he re- 
ſolved no longer to be harraſſed by viſionary miſeries; 
but before this reſolution could be completed half the 
day had elapſed : He felt a new conviction. of the un- 
certainty of human ſchemes, and could not forbear 
to bewail the weakneſs of that being, whoſe quiet was 


to be interrupted by vapours of the fancy. Having 


been firſt diſturbed by a dream, he afterwards grieved 


that a dream could diſturb him. He at laſt diſcovered, 


that his terrors and grief were equally vain, and, that 


to Joſe the preſent in lamenting the paſt, was volun- 


* 


tarily to e a melancholy viſion. The third day 


* 


was now declining, and Seged again reſolved to be hap - 


py on the morrow. 
FCC 
Story of Szcrp concluded. RAusrzsx, Num. 205. 


CNN the fourth morning Seged roſe'eatly, refreſhed | 
with ſleep, vigorous with health, and eager with 


ex pectation. He entered the garden, attended by the 


F 
* 


princes and ladies of his court, and ſeeing nothing a- 
bout him but airy cheerfulneſs, began to ſay to his 
heart, 'This day ſhall be a day of pleaſure.” The ſun 
played upon the water, the birds warbled in the groves, 
and the gales quivered among the branches. He roved 
from walk to walk as chance directed him, and ſome- 
times likened to the ſongs, ſometimes mingled with'the - 


* 
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dancers, ſometimes let looſe his imagination in flights 
of merriment; and ſometimes uttered grave reflections, 
and ſententious maxime, and feaſted on the admiration 
with which they were received. ea Sl 


{4 : 


Thus the day rolled on, without any accident of 
vexation, or intruſion of melancholy thoughts. All that 
beheld him caught gladneſs from bis Iooks, and the 
ſight of happineſs conferred by himſelf filled his heart 
With ſatisfaction: But having paſſed three hours in 
this harmleſs luxury, he was alarmed on a ſudden by 
an univerſal ſcream among the women, and turning 
back, ſaw the whole aſſembly flying in confuſion. A 
young crocodile had riſen out of Ye lake, and was 
ranging the garden in wantonneſs or hunger, Seged 
behel: him with indignation, as a diſturber of his 
"Felicity, and chaſed him back into the lake, but could 
not perſuade his retinue to ſtay, or free their hearts 
from the terror which had ſeized upon them. The 
- princeſſes inclofed themſelves in the palace, and could 
vet ' ſcarcely believe themſelves in ſafety. ET at- 
tention was fixed upon the late danger and eſcape, 
and no mind was any longer at leiſure for gay ſallies 
or careleſs prattle. Ms 


Seged had now no other employment than to con- 
"template the innumerable caſualties which lie in am- 
buſh on every fide to intercept the happineſs of man, 
and break in upon the hour ef delight and tranquil- 
 Tity, He had, however, the conſolation of thinking, 
that he had not been now diſappointed by his own 
Fault, and that the accident which had blaſted the 
hopes of the day, might eaſily be prevented by future 
caution. | | 


That he might provide for the pleaſure of the next 
morning, he reſolved to repeal his penal edict, ſince 
he had already found chat diſcontent, and melancho- 
ly were not to be frighted away by the threats of 
authority, and that pleaſure would only reſide where 
the was exempted from controul. He therefore in- 
| 5 os 2 | vitcd 


* 
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vited all the companions of his. m_ 1 — 
ſantry, by propoſing prizes for thoſe w ould, 
ang” Flowing day, diſtingutſh themſelves by any { 
feltive performances; the tables of the antechamber 
were covered with gold and pearls, and robes and gar- _ 
lands, decreed the rewards of thoſe who could refine 
elegance or heighten pleaſure, © 


At this diſplay of riches every eye immediately ſpark- 
led, and every tongue was buſied in celebrating the 
bounty and magnificence of the emperor. But when 
Seged entered in hopes of uncommon entertainment 
from univerſal emulation, he found that any paſſion 
too ſtrongly agitated, puts an end to that tranquillit 
which is neceſſary to mirth, and that the mind, that 74 
to be moved by the gentle ventilations of gaiety, muſt 
be firſt. ſmoothed by a total calm. Whatever we ar- 
dently wiſh to gain, we muſt in the ſame degree be 
afraid to loſe, and fear and pleaſure cannot dwell to- 
\ ; n 1 1 | 'T. th þ | 
All was now care and folicitude. Nothing was done 
or ſpoken, but with ſo viſible an endeavour at perfec- 
- tion, as always failed to delight, though it ſometimes 
forced admiration: And Seged could not but obferve 
with forrow, that his prizes had more influence than 
himſelf. As the evening approached, the conteſt grew 
more earneſt, and thoſe who were forced to allow them- 
ſelves excelled, began to diſcover the malignity of de- 
feat, firſt by angry glances, and at laſt by contemptu- 
ous murmurs. Seged likewiſe ſhared the anxiety of the 
day, for confidering himſelf as obliged to diſtribute 
with exact juſtice the prizes which had been To zealouſ- 
Iy ſovght, he durſt r ever remit his attention, bur paſſed 
bis time upon the rack of doubt in balancing different 


kinds of merit, and adjuſting the claims of all the com- 
At laſt knowing, that no exactneſs could ſatisfy thoſe 
; whoſe hopes he ſhould diſappoint, and thinking that on 
1 à day ſet apart for happineſs, it would be cruel to'opprefs 
4 N 0 & _ 
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any heart with ſorrow, he declared that all had pleaſed 
him alike, and diſmiſſed all with preſents of en value. 


| Seged ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been able to 
avoid offence. They who had believed themſelves ſe- 
cure of the higheſt prizes, were not pleaſed to be le- 
velled with the crowd; and though by the liberality of 
the king, they receired more than his promiſe had in- 
titled them to expect, they departed unſatisfied, be- 


- cauſe they were honoured witn no diſtinction, and 


wanted an opportunity to triumph in the mortification 
of their opponents. Behold here,” ſaid Seged, the 
condition of him who places his happineſs in the 
4 happineſs of others.” He then retired to meditate, 
and, while the courtiers were repining at his diſtribu- 
tions, ſaw the fifth ſun go down in diſcontent. 


The next dawn renewed his reſolution to be happy. 
But having learned how little he could effect by ſettled 
ſchemes or preparatory meaſures, he thought it beſt to 
give up one day entirely to chance, and left * one 
to pleaſe and be pleaſed his own way. | 


This relaxation of e diffuſed a general com- 
lacence through the whole court, and the emperor 
imagined, that he had at laſt found the ſecret of ob- 
taining an interval of felicity. But as he was roving in 
this careleſs aſſembly with equal careleſſneſs, he over- 
heard one of his courtiers in a cloſe. arbour murmuring 
alone : * What merit has Seged above us, that we 
_ « ſhould thus fear and obey him, a man, whom, what- 
ever he may have formerly performed, his luxury 

now ſhews to have the ſame weakneſs with ourſelves.” 
This charge affected him the more, as it was uttered 
by one whom he had always obſerved among the moſt 
abject of his flatterers. At firſt his indignation prompt- 

ed him to ſeverity; but reflecting, that what Was {| 

ken, without intention to be heard, was to be — 14's 6d 
ed as only thought, and was perhaps but the ſudden 
burſt of caſual and temporary vexation, he invented 
ſome decent Pretence to fend him away, that his retreat 
/ ; might | 
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might not be tainted with the breath of envy, and aſter 2. 

the ſtruggle of deliberation was paſt, and all deſire ß 
revenge utterly wy 6s, paſted the evening not only 4 
with tranquillity, but triumph, though none but him- 
ſelf was conſcious of the victory, | a 


The remembrance of this clemency cheered the be- 
ginning of the ſeventh day, and nothing happened to 
_ diſturb the pleaſure of Seged, till looking on the tree 
that ſhaded him, he recollected, that under a tree of the 
ſame kind he had paſſed the night after his defeat in 
the kingdom of Goiama. The reflection on his loſs, 
his d:ſhonour, and the. miſeries which his ſubjects 
ſuffered from the invader, filled him with ſadneſs. 
At laſt he ſhook off the weight of ſorrow, and began 
to ſolace himſelf with his uſual pleaſures, when his tran- 
quillity was again diſturbed by jealoufies which the late 
conteſt for the prizes had produced, and which, having 
in vain tried to pacify them by perſuaſion, he was forced 

to ſilence by command, * 145 


On the eighth morning Seged was awakened early 
by an unuſval hurry in the apartments, and enquiring 
the cauſe, was told, that the princeſs Balkis was ſeized 
with ſickneſs. He roſe, and calling the phyſicians, 
found that they had little hope of her recovery. Here 
was an end of jollity : All his thoughts were now npon 
his daughter, whoſe eyes he cloſed on the tenth day, 


Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia happily 
appropriated to a ſhort reſpiration from the fatigues of 
war and the cares of government. This narrative he 
has bequeathed to future generations, that no man here- 
after may preſume to ſay, This day ſhall be a day of 
JJ 0 . 
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H AT you may know who it is That offers you 

his correſpondence, and how qualified I am to 
make a figure in the World, 1 ſhall let yOu. into the 
ſecret of my birth and hiſtory. lern 5 


4 L have the 8 to be Jeſcended. 1 hea an- 


cient family of the Limbertongues in Staffordſhire, 
My grandfather was of the cabinet with Oliver Crom- 
well; but unfortunately happening to whiſper a ſe- 
cret of ſome importance to his wite, the affair unac- 
countably became public, and ſentence of diſmiſſion 


was immediately paſſed upon him. My father was 


decypherer to king William. It was by his diligence 
berg 277 that the aſſaſſination plot 450 ſome other 
combinations in that reign were brought to light. But 
being ſomewhat too officious in his zeal, he was ſuſ- 
pected of betraying the ſecrets of his office (the bet- 
ter, as is ſuppoſed, to inſinuate himſelf into thoſe of 
the oppoſition) and was diſcarded, with diſgrace. With 


A fortune barely ſufficient for ſupport, he retired to his 
native village in Staffordſhire; and ſoon after marry- 


ing the daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman in the 
za he has iſſue male, the writer of ng 
etter. 


" My earlieſt infancy cave indications of an x inqaif- 
tive mind; and it was my father's care to implant 
in me, with the firſt knowledge of words, an inſa- 
tiable deſire to communicate, At twelve years old I 


_ diſcovered the frailty of a maiden aunt, and brought 
the curate of the pariſh into diſgrace, A young lady 


of uncommon diſcretion, who boarded in the family, 
was 


7 


© » 


ſoon a 
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was ſo delighted with the ſtory, that ſhe made me 
a party in all her viſits, to give me new occaſions of 
relating it : but 1 one evening to ſteal a 
little abruptly upon the retirement of this lady, I diſ- 
covered her in the prettieſt familiarity imaginable with 
the harlequin of a ſtroling company, 


It was about this time that a fever carried my mo- 
ther to her grave. My father for fome weeks was 
inconſolable; but making an acquaintance with an 
inn-keeper's daughter in the village, and marrying her 

ar, he became the gayeſt man alive. By the 
direction of my new mother, who, for unknown rea- 
ſons, grew / uneafy at my prying diſpoſition, I was ſen- 
tenced to a grammar ſchool at fifty miles diſtance, 

Mortified as 1 was at firſt, I began early to reliſh this 
change of life. A new world was opened to me for 
diſcovery ; I wormed myſelf into the ſecrets of every 
boy, and made immediate information to the maſter. 
Many were the whippings upon theſe occaſions; but 
as my heart always felt for the miſchiefs of my tongue, 
1 was the firſt to condole with the ſufferer, and ef- 


caped ſuſpicion by my humanity. But all human en- 


joyments are tranſitory. It happened in the courſe 
of my diſcoveries, that by a perverſe boy's denying 


the fact he was charged with, I was unfortunately 


called up to give evidence againſt him; and though 
I delivered it with the ſtricteſt regard to truth, I found 


the whole ſchool in combination againſt me, and every 


one branding me with the name of Tell - tale. 
From this unlucky accident, hardly 'a day paſſed, 


but I was called upon to anſwer facts which I never 


committed, and was as certainly puniſhed for deny- 
ing them. I was buffeted and abuſed by every body, 


and then whipt for quarrelling; or if any thing was 


miſſing in the ſchool, it was conſtantly found in one 
of my coat pockets, or locked up ſafely in my trunk. 


During this continued ftate of perſecution, I wrote 


repeatedly to my father for leave to return home: 


but the government of that family was transferred, 


IM and 
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and admittance to it, even at common vacation times, 
denied me. At the end of five years, however, and, 

as you will ſoon be informed, to my utter diferace, 


] obtained the favour of palling the chriſtmas r 
at home. f 


The mo ning aſter my arrival, 1 Win at lect 
faſt; by the demure looks of the maid, and now and 
then a fide vink at her miſtreſs, that there were ſe- 
erets in the fan ily. It was not long before I diſcove. ed 
ſome particular familiarities betwe: n my mother-in-law 
and a ſpruce exciſeman_ in the neighbourhood. The 
room I lay in was the next to ber's; but unadviſed- 
_ ty attempting a ſmall peep hole in the wainſcot, 1 

unluckily bored through the face of my father's pic- 
ture, which hung on the other ſide; by which miſ- 
fortune I underwent the mortification of a diſcovery, 
and the ſevereſt diſcipline I ever felt. Stung with 
the reproaches I met with from this adventure, 1 
doubled my aſſiduities, and had the ſatisfaction of diſ- 
covering one afternoon in the garden, that the ex- 
ciſe-man and my mother were made of the very ſame 
fleſh and blood with the curate and my ®zunt. . My 
father happening to be engaged at the next village, 
1 had time to go from houie to houſe and inform 
the pariſh of his diſgrace : but how great was my ſur- 
prize, when at my return home, inſtead of gaining 
credit to my ſtory, my mother had art enough to turn 
the miſchief upon myſelf, and to get me driven a | 
of doors as the moſt wicked of incendiaries 7 


Enraged as I was at my father's POLE BIA ] fell 
upon my. knees in the ſtreet, and made a ſolemn oath . 
never to enter his doors again, whatever miſery might 
be the conſequence. With this reſolution, and ſome- 
what more than a guinea in my pocket (which | had 
ſaved from the e of ſome particular friends 
at my return from ſchool) I took the road, by moon- 
light, for London. Nothing remarkable occurred. to 
me on the way, til the laſt mile of my journey; 


when Joining company with a very civil gentleman, 
GE Fa G who 
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my pocket. 
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who was kind enough to conduct me over the fields 
from Iſlington, and giving him a hiſtory of my life, 
found this humane ſtranger ſo touched with my mis- 
fortunes, as to offer me a bed at his own houſe, and 
a ſupply of whatever money IL. Wanted, till proviſion 
could be made for me. Such unexpected generoſity, 

drew tears from me. I thanked him for his good- 
neſs; and ſhewing him my guinea, which was yet 
unbroken, I told him the favour of his houſe would 
be ſufficient obligation. I was indeed a little ſurpriz- 
ed to find at that very inſtant my benefactor's piſtol 

at my breaſt, and a menace of immediate death, if I 
refuſed. to; deliver: but you will imagine, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, that I could withold. nothing from ſo kind a 
friend; and obligations being thus mutual between us, 
he left me to purſue my way with a few halfpence in 


1 


. 
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To particularize my diſtreſſes on my firſt arrival in 
town, would be to write a volume inſtead of a letter, 
In a ſhort time my inquiſitive talents were taken no- 
tice, of and I-commenced buſineſs in the poſt of te- 


tainer to a bayliff's follower: but forgetting that ſe- 


crecy was neceſſary to my commiſſion, I communicated 
my errand wherever I was ſent upon the look: out, and 
gave many a fine gentleman time to eſcape, This em- 
ployment, though of ſhort duration, got me a natural 
intereſt among the lawyers; and by the merit of ſcho- 


larſhip, as well as writing a tolerable hand, L ſucceed- 
ed in time to the ſmart puſt of cler, to a ſolicitor, 
But here too it was my misf rtune to be a little too 


unguarded in my diſcoveries: for happening ſometimes 
to be ſent abroad with bills of cot for buſineſs never 
done, and fees never paid; I found it; impoſſible to 
conceal any thing from the clients, and was diſcarded 
as a betrayer of my maſter's, ſecrets. In the courſe of 


a few years I was. obliged: to combat neceflity in the 


various characters of a poet, a batlad-ſinger, a ſoldier, 


a tooth - drawer, a mountebank; an actor, and a tra- 


velling tutor to a Buck, In this laſt poſt I might have 
lived with eaſe and profit, if I could have concealed 


Mt | from 
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from my pupil that he was the plague of every coun- 
try he came to, and the diſgrace of his own. By 
gradual progreſſion, and having acquired ſome 'know- 
ledge. of French, I roſe in time to be aſſiſtant ſecre- 
tary to an envoy abroad. Here it was that my ten- 
quiring mind began to be of ſervice to me; but hap- 
pening in a few months to make diſcovery of certain 
tranſactions, not much to the honour of my maſter, 
and being detected in tranſmitting them to my friends 
in England, J was difcarded from my office with con- 
tempt and beggary. Upon this occaſion my neceſſities 
hurried me to an act of guilt, that my conſcience will 
ever upbraid me with: for being thus deſerted in a 
country were charity was unfaſhionable; and reduced 
to the very point of ſtarving, I renounced my religion 
for bread, and became a' brother of che Mendicants 
of St. Francis. Under the ſanctity of this habit and 
from the example of the brother-hood, I led a life of 
profligacy and wantonneſs. But though my conſcience 
was ſubdued, my tongue retained its freedom: for it was 
my misfortune one day, through ignorance of my com- 
pany, to betray the ſecrets of a lady's: confeſſidn to her 
own huſband. The ſtory began to ſpread; and it was 
by a fort of miracle that I found the means of eſ:aping 
with life. 1 in 1 = Wee 
At my return to England, T made a folemn renun- 
ciation of my 1 $eur pu ; and by the favour of ater- 
tain great man, became of conſequence enough for the 
ſervice of a miniſterial writer, My performances for 
ſometime were highly applauded: but being a little 
too fond of communicating objections for the ſake of 
anſwering them, I was accuſed of weakening the cauſe, 
and ordered to look out for other employment. En- 
raged at the injuſtice of this treatment, I devoted my 
pen to the ſervice of patriotiſm; but being ſome- 
what indiſereet in my real, and occaſionally hinting 
to the world that my employers were only contend- 
ing for power, I had the ſentence of diſmiſſion paſſed 
upen me for 'inadvertency, . 
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Being thus driven from all employment, and neither 
inclined, nor able to conquer the bent of my mind, 
T began ſerjouſly to conſider how I might 1 this 

very diſpoſition to advantage, In the midſt of theſe 
reflections it occurred to me that the ladies were na- 
turally open · hearted like myſelf, and that if I tender - 
ed them my ſervices, and Rpplied them with _ 
upon all their acquaintance, I might find my aecqunt 
in it. But as wicked as this town is thought to be, 
and as arp N as L was in what was doing in it, 
1 ſoon found that the real occurrences of life were 
too inſipid for the attention of theſe fair; ones, and 
that I muſt add invention! to facts, or be looked upon 
as'a-trifſer, I accordingly laid about me with all my 

might, and by a judicibus mixture of truth and 0 . 
ed ſo al, that in leſs than two months I ca- 
ried off a dowager of quality, and am at r a _y . 
ankgay: widower: with a handiowe fortune. . 

5 Dido ra is pos . 4 3 
Ang derte and wh 29 every thing that 


3 waſſi to keep,” I intend: myſelf the Janour | 
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vim. Srog v of a ei av his Wite, 

chewing the Danger a Woman incurs by my Seat 
A a familiarity with a Male Companion. 
i e ee Nun. a 
batten ase © Bits N n 4111 Mt bY 
WH ERE' is k N of women, whom I ſhall 
diſtinguiſh by the name of Salamanders. Now a 
8 is a kind of heroine in chaſtity, that treads 
upon fire, and lives in the midſt of flames without 
being hurt. A Salamander knows no diſtinction of ſex 
im; thoſe ſhe converſes with, grows familiar with a 
"ranger at firſt ſight, and is not ſo narrow-ſpirited-as 
.to bbs whether che perſon ſhe talks to be in breeches 
or petticoats. She admits a male. viſitant to Her: bed- 
Aide, plays with him a whole afternoon. at piquet, 
walks with him two or three hours by moon-light, and 
is extremely ſcandalized at the unreaſonableneſs of an 
\ Huſband, or the ſeverity of a parent, that would de- 

bar the ſex from ſuch innocent liber ties Vour Sala- 
mander is therefore a perpetual declaimer againſt jea- 
louſy, and an admirer of the French goc ing, and 
a great ſtickler for freedom in converſation. In ſhort, 
the Salamander lives in an invincible ſtate of ſimplicity 
and innocence: her conſtitution is preſerv'd in a kind 
of natural froſt; ſhe wonders what people mean by 
- temprations, - and defies - mankind to do their work. 
Her chaſtity is engaged in a conſtaat Ordeal, or fiery 
trial: like good queen Emma, the pretty innccent 
walks blindfold among burning . without 
| being ſcorched or ſinged by them. 
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It is not therefore for the abs of the Salamander, | 
whether in a married or ſingle ſtate of life, that I 
| deſign the following paper; but for ſuch females only 
as are made of fleſh and blood, and find 5 8 

ſubje& to human Frailties. ö 


22245 Gr this nt of the fair i who he! d of che 
ark kind, I would moſt earneſtly adviſe them 


F 


. 


le 


to 


* 


above a day, when they unluckily fell into the hands of 


© Or, EKN TATA Mot Als 


to be a quite different conduct in their behaviour; 
and to avoid as much as poſſible what wry, calls 
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Temptations, and the world Opportunities. Did they 
but know how many thouſands of their ſex have been 
radually betrayed from innocent freedoms to ruin and 
infamy; and how many millions of ours have begun 
with flatteries, proteſtations and endearments; but ended 
with Teproaches, ' perjury, and 1 — 4 ; "they 
would ſhun like death the very firſt approaches of one 
that might lead them into inextricable labyrinths of 


guilt and miſery. I muſt fo far give up the cauſe of 


the male world, as to exhort the en, es in EIN 

1 of Chamont i in tos Orphan ; r ee 

4 1 R LUSH, 07 * SXECLEPP 

© Priift-not a man, * ate by nature Kale 10 et 

40 « Diſſembling, ſubtle, cruel, and unconſtant: 

« When a man talks of love. with caution truſt bim: : 
40 But if he ſwears, he'll certainly deceive thee, Þ 


4 


1 might very much e upon this ſubject, but ſhall | 


conclude it with a ſtory which I lately heard from one 


of our Spaniſh officers, and Which may ſhew-the' danger | 
a woman incurs be too om erer with a male 
companion. * eee eee 1 8 


* 


An babe of he e of Cafe; being 


man of more than ordinary prudence, and of a grave 


compoſed behaviour, determined about the fiftieth year 


of his age to enter upon wedlock." In order to make 


himſelf eaſy in it, he caſt his eye upon a young woman 
who had nothing to recommend her hut her beauty and 


her education, her parents having been reduced t 


great poverty by the wars, which for ſome years have 
laid that whole country waſte. The Caſtilian having 


made his addreſſes to her and married her, they lived 


together in perfect ha pe for ſome time; when at 
length the huſband's 


take a voyage to the kingdom of Naples Where a great 
part of his eſtate lay. The wife loved him too tenderly 


airs made it-neceffary for him to 


to be left behind him. They had not been a ſhipboard 


an 
* 


. 
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an Algerine pirate, who carried the whole company on 
ſhore, and made them flaves. 'The Caſtilian and his 
wife had the comfort to be under the ſame maſter ; 
who ſeeing how. dearly they loved one another, and 
gaſped after their liberty, demanded a moſt exorbitant 
price for their ranſom. The Caſtilian, though he would 
rather have died in ſlavery himſelf, than have paid ſuch 
a ſam as he found would go near to ruin him, was ſo 
moved with compaſſion towards his wife, that he ſent 
repeated orders to his friend in Spain, (who happened 


to be his next relation) to ſell his eſtate, and tranſmit 


the money to him. His friend hoping that the terms of 
his ranſom might be made more reaſonable, and un- 
willing to ſell an eftate which he himſelf had ſome pro- 
ſpect of inheri laß formed ſo many delays, that three 
whole years paſſed away without any thing being done 
for the ſetting them at libert g. 


There happened to live a French Renegado in the 
fare place where the Caſtilian and his Wie, were kept 


28 As this fellow had in him all the vivacity of 


his: nation, he often entertained the captives with ac- 
counts of his own adventures; to which he ſometimes 
added a ſong or a dance, or ſome other piece of mirt] 

to divert them during their confinement. His acquain- 
tance with the manners of the Algerines, enabled him 
likewiſe to do them ſeveral good offices. The Caſtilian, 
as he was one day in converſation with this renegado, 


diſcovered to him the negligence and treachery of his 


correſpondent in Caſtile, and at the ſame time aſked his 
adyice how he ſhould behave himſelf in that exigency : 
He further told the renegado, that he found it would be 
impoſſible for him to raiſe the money, unleſs he himſelf 
might go over to diſpoſe of his eſtate. The renegado, 
after having repreſented to him that his Algerine maſtgr 
would never conſent to his releaſe upon ſuch. a pretence, 
at length contrived a method; for the Caſtilian to make 


his eſcape.in the habit of a ſeaman... The Caſtilian ſuc- 


ceeded in his attempt; and having fold his eſtate, being 


afraid leſt. the money ſhould miſcarry by the way, and 


determining to periſh with it rather than loſe one who 


Was 


— 
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was much dearer to him than his life, he returned him- 
felf in a little veſſel that was going to Algiers. It is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe the joy he felt on this occaſion, 
when he conſidered that he ſhould ſoon ſee the wife 
whom he ſo much loved, and endear himſelf more to 
her by this uncommon piece of generoſit 7). 5 


The renegado, during the huſband's abſence, ſo 
inſinuated himſelf into the good graces of his young 
wife, and ſo turned her f with ſtories of gallantry, 
that ſhe quickly thought him the fineſt gentleman ſhe 
had ever converſed with. To be brief, . her mind was 
quite alienated from the honeſt Caſtilian, whom ſhe was 
taught to look upon as a formal old fellow unworthy 
the poſſeſſion of ſo charming a creature. She had been 


WWW 


| 
1e inſtructed by the renegado how fo manage herſelf upon | : 
- his arrival; ſo that ſhe received him with an appearance | 
of the utmoſt love and gratitude, and at length per- | 
he ſuaded him to truſt their common friend the renegado 
pt with the money he had brought over for their ranſom ; F 
of as not queſtioning but he would beat down the terms of 1.9 
C- it, and negotiate the affair more to their advantage ; 


Cs than they themſelves could do. The good man admired 
h, her prudence, and followed her advice, I wiſh I could i 3 


n- conceal the ſequel of this ſtory, but ſince I cannot I 0 

im ſhall diſpatch it in as few words as poſſible. The Caſti- 
m, lian having ſlept longer than ordinary the next morning, 

lo, upon his awaking found his wife had left him : he 

his immediately aroſe and inquired after her, but was told | 

has that ſhe was ſeen with the renegado about break of 

y : day. Ina word, her lover 8 got all things ready 
be for their departure, they ſoon made their eſcape out of s 

ſelf the territories of Algiers, carried away the money, and | 

do, left the Caſtilian in captivity ; who partly through the 

ſter cruel treatment of the incenſed Algerine his maſter, and 


Ce, partly through the unkind uſage of his unfaithful wife, 
ake died ſome few months after. 


* 
. „ * a 4 
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XLIX. TransmicRaTIONs related by a FL EA. 
ADVENTURER, Nun. 5. 


HAVE before remarked, that it is the peculiar 
1 infelicity of thoſe who live by intellectual labour, 
not to be always able equally to improve their time by 
application: there are ſeaſons when the power of in- 
vention is ſuſpended, and the mind ſinks into a ſtate 
of debility from which it can no more recover itſelf, 
than a perſon who ſleeps can by a voluntary effort awake. 


I was fitting in my ſtudy a few _ ago in theſe per- 


plexing circumſtances, and aſter long rumination and 
many ineffectual attempts to ſtart a hint which I might 


purſue in my lucubration of this day, I determined to 


go to bed, hoping that the morning would remove 
every impediment to ſtudy, and reſtore the vigour of 
my mind. 


'T was no ſooner aſleep than I was relieved from my 
diſtreſs by means which, if I had been waking, would 
have increaſed it; and inſtead of impreſſing upon my 
mind a train of new ideas in a regular ſucceſſion, would 


have filled it with aſtoniſhment and terror. For in 


dreams, whether they are produced by a power of the 
Imagination to combine 2 which reaſon would 

ſeparate, or whether the mind is paſſive and receives 
impreſſions from ſome inviſible agent, the memory 
ſeems to lie wholly torpid, and the underſtanding to 
be employed only about ſuch objects as are then pre- 
ſented, without comparing the preſent with the paſt. 
When we ſleep, we often converſe with a friend who 
is either abſent or dead, without remembering that the 


grave or the ocean is between us. We float like | 
feather upon the wind, or we find ourſelves this mo- 
ment in England and the next in India, without re- 
flecting that the laws of nature are ſuſpended, or in- 

uiring how the ſcene could have been ſo ſuddenly | 
ſhifted before us. We are familiar with prodigies, we | 


accom- 


«66 mate, that had offend 
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. 


tic; and we not only reaſon, but a& upon principles 
e 
In that ſtate, therefore, in which no prodigy could 


which are in the higheſt degree abſurd 
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accommodate ourſelves to every event however roman- 


render me unfit to receive inſtruction, I imagined my 
ſelf to be ſtill fitting in my ſtudy, penſive and diſpirited, 


and that I ſuddenly heard a ſmall ſhrill voice pronounce 


theſe words, Take your pen; I will diate. an Ap- 
«© VENTURER,” I turned to ſee from whom this voice 
proceeded, but I could diſcover nothing: believing, 
therefore, that my good genius or ſome favouring muſe 
was preſent, I immediately prepared to write, and the 


voice dictated the following narrative. 


I was the eldeſt ſon of a country gentleman who 
e poſſeſſed a large eſtate, and when I was about nine- 
teen years of age fell with my horſe as I was hunt- 
ing, my neck was diſlocated by the fall, and for 
want of immediate aſſiſtance I died before I could be 


cc 
cc 
«cc 


" & 


& carried home: but I found myſelf the next moment, 


« with inexpreſſible * and aftoniſhment, under the 

Puppy in the ſtable of an inn, 
that was kept by a man who had been butler to my 
„father, and had married the cook. | 


„ ſhape of a mongrel 


„I was indeed greatly careſſed; but my maſter, in 


6 tail. 


J was appointed to ſuffer. . 


0 


6 order as he ſaid to increaſe my beauty as well as my 
e ſtrength, ſoon diſencumbered me of my ears and my 
Beſides the pain that I ſuffered in the opera- 

« tion, I experienced the diſadvantages of this mutila- 
tion in a thouſand inſtances: this, however, was 
but a ſmall part of the calamity which in this ſtate 


„My maſter had a ſon about four years old, wha. 
« was yet a greater favourite than myſelf; and his 
„ paſſions having been always indulged as ſoon as they, 
<< appeared, he was encouraged to gratify his reſent». 


« ment againſt any ang, whether animate or inant- 
him, by beating me; —_— 
| | 40 
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T 
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he did any miſchief, for of other faults. little notice 
was taken, the father, the mother, or the maid,. was 


ſure to chaſtiſe me in his ſtead. . 


This treatment from perſons whom I had been 
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accuſtomed to regard with contempt, and command 
with inſolence, was not long to be borne: early one 
morning, therefore, I departed. I continued, my 
journey till the afternoon without ſtopping, though. 
it rained hard: about four o'clock I paſſed through a 
village; and perceiving a heap of ſhavings that were 


ſheltered from the wet by the thatch of a houſe which 
ſome carpenters were repairing, I crept as I thought 


unnoticed into the corner, and laid myſelf down. 


upon them : but a man who was plaining a board, 


* obſerving that I was a ſtrange dog and of a mongrel 


breed, reſolved to make himſelf and his companions 


merry at my expence: for this purpoſe, having made 


a hole about two inches diameter in a piece of deal, 
he ſuddenly catched me up, and putting the re- 
mainder of my tail through this diabolical engine, 
he made it faſt by driving in a wedge with a heavy 


mallet, which cruſhing the bone put me to inex- 


preſſible torment. The moment he ſet me down, 
the wretches, who had been ſpectators of this wag- 
gery, burſt into immoderate laughter at the aukward 
motions by which I expreſſed my miſery, and my 


ridiculous attempt to run away from that which 1 


could not but carry with me. They hooted after me 
till I was out of their ſight: however, fear, pain, 


and confuſion, till urging me forward with involun- 


tary ſpeed, I ran with ſuch force between two pales 


that were not far enough aſunder to admit my clog, 


that I left it with the remainder of my tail behind 
me. I then found myſelf in a farm yard; and 
fearing that I ſhould be worried by the maſtiff which 
I faw at a diftance, I continued my flight: but ſome 
peaſants who were at work in a neighbouring barn, 


perceiving that I ran without being purſued, that. 
my eyes were inflamed, and that my 


covered 


mouth was 


| 
1 
| 
5 
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« covered with foam, imagined that 1 was 1 and 
* knocked « out my brains with a Hail. 

"66 Soon FW 1 bad quitted is Weine ja re 
ve Leut carcaſs, 'T found myſelf under the wings of a 
4 Bullfinch with three others that were juſt hatched. 
*I now rejoiced in the hope of ſoaring beyond the 
& reach of human barbarity, and becoming like my 
mother a denizon of the ſky : but my mother, be- 
« fore I was perfectly fledged, was ſurprized in her 
<« neft by aſ:hoolboy, who graſped her ſo hard to pre- 
«© vent her eſcape, that ſſie ſoon after died: he then 
took the neſt with all that it contained, which he 
«depoſited in a baſket, where I preſently loſt my three 
« companions in. misfortune, by change of food and 
« unſkifful management. I ſurvived; and ſoon after T 
could feed myſelf, I was taken by my tyrant's mo- 
ther, when ſhe went to pay her rent, as a preſent to 
<< her landlord's daughter, a young lady who was ex- 
* tremely beautiful and in * N ro yi year of her 
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< longer dreaded the rude gripe of a boiſterous urchin, 


« whoſe fondneſs was ſcarce leſs dangerous than his 
« reſentment ; who in the zeal of his attachment to 
© a new plaything, might neglect me till I periſhed 
«with hunger; or who might” wring off my neck, 
„ becauſe he had ſome other uſe for the half-penn7 
„ which ſhould procure me food: tlie confinement of a 
cage became habitual; I was placed near a pleaſant 
c window; I was conſtantly fed by one of the fineſt 
« hands in the world; and I imagined, that I could ſuffer 
* no _— under the N of ſmiles and 


4 * I, 54 WET 


* Seeds was my „Adab ew a ven lady Bom 

« London made an afternoon's viſit to my miſtreſs : 
*© ſhe took an opportunity to careſs me among her 
* other favourites, which were a parrot, a monkey 
6 and” a * - ſhe LE and holding out her 
« finger 
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finger to me, I hopped upon it; ſhe ſtroked me, 
* put my head to her cheek, and to ſhew my ſenſibility 
«© of her favours I began to ſing: as ſeon as my ſong 
« was over, ſhe 1 to my miſtreſs, and told her, 
«that the dear little creature might be made abſolutely 
«« the ſweeteſt bird in the world, only by putting out 
its eyes, and confining it in a leſs cage: to this 
«« horrid propoſal my fair keeper agreed, upon being 
«© again aſſured that my ſong would be very greatly 
% improved; and the next day performed herſelf the 
“ operation, as ſhe had been directed, with. the end 
« of a hot knitting-needle. My condition was now 
more eaſily to be. conceived than expreſſed : but I 
did not long ſuffer the mournful ſolitude of perpetual 
* darkneſs; for a cat came one night into the room 
% undiſcovered, dragged me through the wires of the 


cage, and devoured me. 


I was not diſpleaſed to find myſelf once more at 
1 large ; delivered from blindneſs and captivity, and 
« {il} able to ſport upon the breeze in the form of a 
© Cockchafer. But I had ſcarce entered this new ftene 
* of exiſtence, when a gentleman, in whoſe garden I 


Was feaſting on one of the leaves of a cherry - tree, 


% 


i with a grin of horrid 
taught, immediately impaled me alive upon a 


** caught me, and arming to- his ſon, a boy who had 
** juſt been put into his firſt breeches, Here Tommy, 
+ ſays he, is a bird for r The boy received me 

delight, and, as be had been 


£* corl ing Mie to which a piece of thread was faſten- 
% ed, and I was doomed to make my young maſter ' 
death; 


- 6 ſport, by fluttering about in the agonies 


* and when I was quite exhauſted, and could no 
« longer uſe my wings, he was bid to tread upon me 
*« for that I was now good for nothing; a command 
% with which be . complied, and in a moment 


« From a Cockchafer I tranſmigrated into an Earth- 

« worm, and found myſelf at the bottom of a farmer's 
“% dunghill. Under thi; change of circumſtances T 
TT. * © comforied 
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comforted myſelf by conſidering, that if I did not 
now mount upon the wind, and tranſport myſelf 
from place to place with a ſwiftneſs almoſt equal to 
thought, yet 1 was not likely either to pleaſe or to 
offend mankind, both of which were equally fatal ; 
and I hoped to ſpend my life in peace, by eſcaping 
the notice of the moſt cruel of all creatures, 


«© Rut J did not long enjoy the comfort of theſe re- 
flections. I was one morning diſturbed by an un- 
uſual noiſe, and perceived the ground about me to 
ſhake. I immediately worked my way upward to 
diſcover the cauſe; and the moment I appeared 
above the ſurface, I was eagerly ſnatched up by a 
man who had ſtuck a dung-fork into the ground, 
and moved it backward and forward to produce the 
effect that had now happened. I was put into a 
broken pan with many other aſſociates in misfortune, 
and ſoon after diſpoſed of to one of thoſe gentle 
ſwains who delight in angling. This perſon carried 
us the next morning to the brink of a river, where 
I preſently ſaw him take out one of my companions, 
and, whiſtling a tune, paſs'a barbed hook through 
the whole length of his body, entering it at the 
head and bringing it out at the tail. The wretched 
animal writhed itſelf on the bloody hook, in torture 
which cannot be conceived by man, nor felt by any 
creature that is not vital in every part. In this con- 
dition he was ſuſpended in the water as a bait for 
fiſh, till he was, together with the hook on which 
he hung, ſwallowed by an eel. While I was be- 
holding this dreadful ſpectacle, I made many re- 
flections on the great inequality between the pleaſure 
of catching the prey, and the anguiſh inflicted on 
the bait. But theſe reflections were preſently after 


loſt, in the ſame agonies of which I had been a 


ſpectator. 


« You will not have room in this paper to relate all 
that I ſuffexed from the thoughtleis barbarity of 
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% mankind, in a Cock, a Lobſter, and a Pig: let it 
*« ſuffice to ſay, that I ſuffered the ſame kind of death 
* with thoſe who are broken upon the wheel, { was 
*« roaſted alive before a ſlow fire, and was ſcourged to 
*« death with ſmall cords, to gratify the wanton ap- 
«« petite of luxury, or contribute to the merriment of a 


& rabble.” 


Thus far I had written as amanuenſis to an inviſible 
dictator; when my dream ſtill continuing, I felt ſome- 
thing tickle my wriſt, and turning my eye from the 
paper to ſee what it was, I diſcovered a Flea, which [ 
immediately caught and killed, by putting it into the 
candle. At the fame inſtant the Flea vaniſhed, and a 
young Lady of exquiſite beauty ſtood before me. 
« 'Thoughtleſs wretch,” ſaid ſhe, ** thou haſt again 
« changed the ſtate of my exiſtence, and expoſed me to 
«« ſtill greater calamities than any that I have yet ſuf- 
« fered. As a Flea 1 was thy monitor, and as a Flea 
« I might have eſcaped they cruelty if I had not in- 


„ tended thy inſtruction. But now to be concealed is 


« impoſſible, and is therefore impoſſible to be ſafe. 
% The eyes of defire are upon me, and to betray me 
« toinfamy and guilt will be the toil of perſeverance 
« and the ſtudy of reaſon. But though man is {till 
« my enemy, though he ailails me with more violence 
and perſiſts with more obſtinacy, I have yet leſs 
% power of reſiſtance ; there is a rebel in my ow 

bolom who will labour to give me up, whoſe in- 


'« fluence is perpetual, and perpetual influence is not 


« eaſily ſurmounted. Publiſh, however, what I have 


_ « communicated ; if any man ſhall be reclaimed from 


« a criminal inattention to the felicity of inferior 
* beings, and reſtrained from infliting pain by confi- 
* dering the effect of his actions, 1 have not ;uffered 
„ in vain, But as I am now expoſed not only to 
& accidental and caſual evils, as I am not only in 
« danger from the frolicks of levity, but from the 
« deſigns of cunning ; to atone for the injury which 
% thou haſt done me, let the AryenTURER warn the 
« ſex of every wile that is practiſed for their deſtruction; 
g | «c and 
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c“ and deter men from the attempt, by diſplaying the 
« aogravated guilt, and ſhameleſs* diſingenuity of 
<««-aftuming an appearance of the moſt ardent and 
e tender affection, only to overwhelm with unutter- 
able diftreſs the beauty whom love has made cre- 
« dulous, and innocence. keeps. unacquainted with 
„ ſuſpicion,” f RR 


While I liſtened to this addreſs, my heart throbbed 
with impatience; and the effort that J made to reply, 
awakedme: e 10 orion for Why Erie tf 
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L. Diſtreſſes of an unfortunate Fa m1 LY. WorLDs 
Nuns. 144. py 
5 


To Mr. Fir z-ADAM. 


SIB 12 I 
15 your breaſt has any feeling for the diſtreſſes of a 
ruined wife and mother, I beſeech you to give my 
moſt unhappy ſtory a place in your next paper. It may 
poſſibly come time enough to prevent a cataſtrophe, 
which would add horror to ruin, and drive to utter - 
diſtraction a poor helpleſs family, who have more 
miſery already than they are able to bear. 


I am the wife of a very worthy officer in the army, 
who by a train of unavoidable misfortunes, was obliged 
to ſell his commiſſion; and from a ſtate of eaſe and 
plenty, has been long fince reduced to the utmoſt penury 
and want. One fon and a daughter were our only 
children——Alas ! that I ſhould hve to ſay it! happy 
would it have been for us, if one of them had never 
been born! — The boy was of a noble nature, and in 
Happier times his father bought him a commiſſion in 
the ſervice, where he is now a lieutenant, and quartered - 
in Scotland with his regiment. O! he is a dear and 
datiful child, and has kept his poor parents from the 
extremity of want, by the kind ſupplies which he has 
from time to. time ſent us in our misfortunes. 


His ſiſter was in the eyes of a fond father and mother 
lovely to an extreme. Alas, Mr. Fitz-Adam ! ſhe was 
too lovely—The times I have watered her dear face 
with my tears, at the thought that her temper was too 
meek and gentle for ſo engaging a form ! She lived with 
us till ſhe was turned of fourteen, at which time we 
were prevalled on by a friend to place her with a gentle- 
man of fortune in the country (who had lately buried 

: 1 — "Us 
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his lady) to be the companion of his daughters. The 
gentleman's character was too honourable, and the 
offer too advantageous to ſuffer us to heſitate long about 
parting with a child, whom, dear to us as ſhe was, we 
were not able to ſupport. It is now a little more than 
two years ſince our ſeparation; and till within a very 
few months, it was our happineſs and joy that we had 
provided for her ſo fortunately. She lived in the 
eſteem and friendſhip of the young ladies, who were 
indeed very amiable perfons ; and ſuch was their father's 
ſeeming indulgence to us, that he advanced my huſ- 
band a ſum bf money upon his bond, to free him from 
ſome ſmall debts, which threatened him hourly with 
a jail, | 


But how ſhall I tell you, fir, that this ſeeming bene- 
factor has been the cruelleſt of all enemies? The en- 
joyment of our good fortune began to be interrupted, by 
hearing leſs frequently from our daughter than we uſed 
to do; and when a letter from her arrived, it was ſhort 
and conſtrained, and ſometimes blotted, as if with tears, 
while it told us of nothing that ſhould occaſion any 
concern. It is now upwards of two months ſince we 
have heard from her at all; and while we were wonder- 
ing at her ſilence, we received a letter from the eldeſt 
of the young ladies, which threw us into a perplexity, 
which can neither be deſcribed nor imagined.” It was. 

directed to me, and contained theſe words. 


« Mapan, 


© For reaſons that you will too ſoon be acquainted 
with, I muſt defire that your daughter may be a 
ſtranger to our family. I dare not indulge my 
* pity for her as 1 would, left it ſhould lead me to 
* think too hardly of one, whom I am bound in duty 

to reverence and honour. The bearer brings you a 
trifle, with which I defire you will immediately hire 
a poſt-chaiſe, and take away your daughter. My 
father is from home, and knows nothing of this 


G 6 e letter; 
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letter; but aſſure yourſelf it is meant to ſerve you, 
« and that JI am, | | 


«©. MA DAM, 
« Your very ſincere friend 


„% and humble ſervant.” 


Alarmed and terrified as I was at this letter, I made 
no heſitation of complying with its contents. Ihe 
bearer of it either could not, or would not inform me 
of a ſyllable that I wanted to know. My huſband in- 
deed had a fatal gueſs at its meaning ; and in a fury 
of rage, inſiſted on accompanying me: but as I really 
hoped better things, and flattered myſelf that the young 

ladies were apprehenſive of a marriage between their 
father and my girl, I ſoothed him into patience, and 
{at out alone. 


I travelled all night; and early the next morning, 
ſaw myſelf at the end of my journey,—O, ſir! am 1 
alive to tell it? I found my daughter in a fituation the 
moſt ſhocking that a fond mother could behold ! She 
had been ſeduced by her benefactor, and was viſibly 
with child. I will not detain you with the ſwoonings 
and confuſion of the unhappy creature at this meeting, 
nor with my own diſtraction at what I ſaw and heard. 
In ſhort, I learnt from the eldeſt of the ladies, that 
ſhe had long ſuſpeted ſome unwarrantable intimacies 
between her father and my girl; and that finding in 
her altered ſhape and appearance a confirmation of her 
ſuſpicions, ſhe had queſtioned her ſeverely upon the 
ſubject, and brought her to a full confeſhon of her 
guilt: that farther, her infatuated father was then gone 
to town, to provide lodgings for the approaching ne- 
ceſſity, and that my poor deluded girl had conſented 
to live with him afterwards in London, in the cha- 
racter of a miſtreſs. 


T need not tell you, fir, the horror I felt at this 
diſmal tale. Let it ſuffice that I returned with my 


unhappy 
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a child, with all the haſte I was able. Nor is 
it needful that I ſhould tell you of the rage and indig- 
nation of a fond and diſtracted father at our coming 
home. Unhappily for us all, he was too violent in his 
menaces, which I ſuppoſe reached the ears of this 
cruelleſt of men, who eight days ago cauſed him to 

be arreſted upon his bond, and hurried to a priſon. © 


But if this, Mr. Fitz- Adam, had been the utmoſt 
of my miſery, cruel as it is, I had ſpared you the 
trouble of this relation, and buried my grief in my 
own boſom. Alas! fir, I have another concern, that 
is more inſupportable to me than all I have told you. 
My diſtracted huſband, in the anguiſh of his ſoul, 

has written to my ſon, and given him the moſt 
aggravated detail of his daughter's ſhame, and his own 
impriſonment ; conjuring him (as he has confeſſed to 
me this morning) by the honour of a ſoldier, and by 
every thing he holds dear, to loſe not a moment in 
doing juſtice with his ſword upon this deſtroyer of his 
family. The fatal letter was ſent laſt week, and has 
left me in the utmoſt horror at the thought of what 
may happen, I dread every thing from the raſhneſs 
and impetuoſity of my fon, whoſe notions of honour 
and juſtice are thoſe of a young ſoldier, who in de- 
fiance of the law, will be judge in his own cauſe, and 
the avenger of injuries, which Heaven only ſhould 

puniſh: . 18 


I have written to him upon this occaſion in all the 
agony of a fond mother's diſtreſſes. But O! I have 
fatal forebodings that my letter will arrive too late. 
What is this honour, and what this juſtice, that 
prompts men to acts of violence and blood, and either 
leaves them victims to the law, or to their own un- 
warrantable raſhneſs? As forcibly as I was able in 
this diſtracted condition, I have ſet his duty before 
him; and have charged him, for his own fouls ſake, 
and for the ſake of thoſe he moſt tenderly loves, not 
to bring utter ruin on a family, whoſe ditſtreſſes 
already are near ſinking them to the grave, 


The 


Late em — —— eee — 
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The only glimmering of comfort that opens upon 
me, is the hope that your publication of this letter 
may warn the wretch who has undone us of his danger, 
and incline him to avoid it. Fear is generally the 
companion of guilt, and may poſſibly be the means 
of preſerving to me the life of a fon, after worſe than 
death hath happened to a daughter. : 


If * have pity in your nature, 1 beg the imme- 
diate publication of this letter, which wall infinitely 
19 2 SIR, 

Your greatly diſtreſſed, 
| but moſt faithful humble ſervant. 


or, Enrent athine Moxa T 1359 
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my 


II. The Cruelty of gratifying: a thoughtles VamiTy 
in hiring Servants, repreſented in the SToxy of 
ZosiuA. RAMBLER, NUMB. 12. 

; To the RAMBLER. : 
TER 51 e e ie ee A 
8 you ſeem to have devoted your labours to virtue, 
cannot forbear to inform you of one ſpecies 
of cruelty, with which the life of a man of letters 
perhaps does not often make him acquainted ; and 
which, as it ſeems to produce no other advantage to 
thoſe that practiſe it than a ſhort gratification of thought« 
leſs vanity, may become leſs common when it has 
been once expoſed in its various forms, and its full 


V 


magnitude. 


I am the daughter of a country gentleman, whoſe 
family is numerous, and whoſe eſtate, not at firſt ſuffi- 
cient to ſupply us with affluence, has been lately ſo 
much impaired by an unſucceſsful lawſuit, that all the 
younger children are obliged to try ſuch means as their 
education affords them, for procuring the neceſſaries of 
life. Diſtreſs and curiofity concurred to bring me to 


- 


London, where I was received by a relation with the. 


coldneſs which misfortune generally finds. A week, 
a long week, I lived with my couſin, before the moſt 
vigilant enquiry could procure us the leaſt hopes of a 

lace, in which time I was much better qualified to 
— all the vexations of ſervitude. The firſt two days 
ſhe was content to pity me, and only wiſh'd I had not 
been quite ſo well bred, but people muſt comply with 
their circumſtances. This lenity, however, was ſoon 
at an end ; and, for the zue part of the week, 
J heard every hour of the pride of my family, the ob- 


ſtinacy of my father, and of people better born than 


myſelf that werg common ſervants. 


At 
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At laſt, on Saturday noon, ſhe told me, with very 
- Viſible ſatisfaction, that Mrs. Bombaſine, the great filk- 
mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and a fine place it'would 
be, for there would be nothing to do but to clean my 
miſtreſs's room, get up her linen, ' dreſs the young 
ladies, wait at tea in the morning, take care of a little 
miſs juſt come from nurſe, and then ſit down to my 
needle. But madam wis a woman of great ſpirit, and 
would not be contradicted, and therefore I ſhould take 
care, for good places were not eaſily to be got. 


With theſe cautions, I waited on madam Bombaſine, 
of whom the firſt fight gave me no raviſhing ideas. 
She was two yards round the waiſt, her voice Was at 
once loud and ſqueaking, and her face brought to my 
mind the picture of the full- moon. Are you the young 
woman, ſays ſhe, that are come to offer yourſelf ? It 
is ſtrange. when people of ſubſtance want a ſervant, 
how ſoon it is the town-talk, But they know-they ſhall 
have a belly-full that live with me. Not like people 
at the other end of the town, we dine at one o'clock, 
But I never take any body without a character; what 
friends do you come of? [I then told her that my father 
was a gentleman, and that we had been unfortunate — 
A great misfortune, indeed, to come to me and have 
three meals a-day ! — So your father was a gentleman, 
and you are a gentlewoman J ſuppoſe — ſuch 'gentle- 
women !— Madam, I did not mean to claim any exemp- 
tions, I only anſwered your enquiry — Such gentle- 
women! people ſhould ſet their children to good trades, 
and keep them off the pariſh. Pray go to the other end 
of the town, there are gentlewomen, if they would 
pay their debts: 1 am ſure we have loſt enough by 
gentle women. Upon this, her broad face grew broader 
wich triumph, and I was afraid ſhe would have taken 
me for the pleaſure of continuing her inſult ;_ but 
happily the next word was, Pray, Mrs. Gentle- 
eee troop down ſtairs. You may believe I obeyed 

ET, | . 


I re- 


the ſtreet, 
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I returned and met with a better reception from my 
couſin than I expected; for while I was out, ſhe had 
heard that Mrs. Standiſh, whoſe huſband had lately 
been raiſed from a clerk in an office, to be commiſſioner 
of 7 exciſe, had taken a ſine houſe, and wanted a 
maid, 7 2 LSE | by 


To Mrs. Standiſh I went, and, after having waited 
ſix hours, was at laſt admitted to the top of the ſtairs, 
when ſhe came out of her room, with two of her 
company. There was a ſmell of punch. | So young 
woman you want a place, whence do you come? 
From the country, madam. — Yes, | they all come out 
of the country. And what brought you to town, a 
baſtard? Where do you lodge ? At the Seven-Dials? 
What you never heard of the foundling houſe? Upon 
this, they all laughed ſo obſtreperouſſy, that I took 
the opportunity of ſneaking off in the tumult. 124 


I then heard of a place at an elderly lady's. She 
was at cards; but in two hours, I was told, ſhe would 
ſpeak to me, She aſked me if I could keep an accgunt, 
and ordered me to write. I wrote two lines out of 
ſome book that lay by her. She wonder'd what people 
meant, to breed up poor girls to write at that rate. I 
ſuppoſe, Mrs. Flirt, if I was to ſee your work, it would 
be fine ſtuf!— You may walk, I will not have love- 
letters written from my houſe to every young fellow in 


, 


Two days after, I went on the ſame; perſuit to 
lady Lofty, dreſſed, as I was directed, in what little 
ornament I had, becauſe ſhe had lately got a place 
at court. Upon the firſt ſight of me, ſhe turns to the 
woman that ſhowed me in, Is this the lady that wants 
a place? Pray what place wou'd you have, miſs? a 
maid of honour's place? Servants now a-days ! —— 
Madam, I heard you wanted — Wanted what? Some- 
body finer than myſelf! A pretty ſervant indeed I 
ſhould be afraid to ſpeak to her — I ſuppoſe, Mrs. 
Miax, theſe fine hands cannot bear wetting. — A ſer- 
0 | vant ' 
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vant indeed! Pray move off. I am reſolved to be the 
head perſon in this houſe—You are ready dreſs'd, the 
taverns will be open. 85 


I went to enquire for the next place in a clean linen 
gown, and heard the ſervant tell his lady, there was a 
young woman, but he ſaw ſhe would not do. I was 
brought up however. Are you the trollop that has 
the impudence to come for my place? What, you have 
"hired that naſty gown, and are come to ſteal a better. — 
Madam, I have another, but being obliged to walk — 
Then theſe are your manners, with your bluſhes and 
your courteſies, to come to me in your worſt gown, 
Madam, give me leave to wait upon you in my other. 
Wait on me, you. ſaucy ſlut! Then you are ſure of 
coming. — I could not let ſuch a drab come near me. 
Here, you girl that came up with her, have you 
touch'd her? If you have, waſh your hands before 
you dreſs me. — Such trollops ! Get you down, What, 
whimpering ? Pray walk. | | 


I went away with tears; for my couſin had loſt 
all patience. However ſhe told me, that having a 
reſpect for my relations, ſhe was willing to keep me 
out * the ſtreet, and would let me have another 
week. | 


The firſt day of this week I ſaw two places. At 
one I was aſked where I had lived? And upon my 
anſwer, was told by the lady, that people ſhould 
'qualify themſelves in ordinary places, for ſhe ſhould 
never have done if ſhe was to follow girls about. 
At the other houſe, I was a ſmirking hufly, and that 
tweet face I might make money of. For her part, 


it was a rule with Her, never to take any creature that 
thought herſelf handſome, | 


The three next days were ſpent in lady Bluff*s 
entry, where I waited fix hours every day for the 
pleaſure of ſeeing the ſervants peep at me, and go 
away laughing Madam will ſtretch her ſmall ſhanks 
5 71 in 
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in the entry ; ſhe will know the houſe again, At 


ſun-ſet the two firſt days I was told, that my lady would 


e ee rang 
En 17 . 1535 . | þ 2 *2 


| My e Weinen — 1 had no hopes 
of a . — My relation, wWho always laid upon me 

the blame of every mi , told me that I muſt 
learn to humble myſelf, and that all great ladies had 
particular ways; that if I went on in that manner, ſhe 
could not tell who would keep me; ſhe had known 


many that had refuſed e — * n and 


e 


It was to no e chat the refaſal was Par 
by me to be never on my fide ; I was reaſoning againſt 
Intereſt and againſt ſtupidity ; and therefore I comforted 
mylelf with the hope of ſacceeding better in my next 
attempt, and went to Mrs. Courtly, a very fine lady, 


ms gre abd ATI TIER 
in town. / | 97 


TI had not wats 100 * befors T1 was IT — 
and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, in the 
height of good humour. This I looked on as a favour- 
able fign, and Rood at the lower end of the room in 
expectation of the common queſtions. At laſt Mr. 
Courtly call'd out, after a whiſper, Stand facing the 
light, that ane _— ſee you. I chang'd my place, and 


uſh'd.. They frequently turn'd their eyes upon me, 


and ſeem'd to diſcover many ſubjects of merriment; 
for at every look they whiſper d, — laugh'd with the 


moſt violent — of delight. At laſt Mr. Courtly 
cried out, Is that colour your own, child? Yes, fays 


the lady, if the has not robb'd the kitchen hearth. 
This was fo happy a conceit, that it renew'd the ſtorm 
of laughter, and they tarew down their cards in hopes 
of better ſport. The lady then called me to her, and 
began with an affected gravity to enquire what I could 
do? But firſt turn about, and let us fee your fine ſhape: 
_— what are you fit for, Mrs. Mum? You —_— 


— 
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find your tongue, I ſuppoſe,” in the kitchen. No, no, 
77 Mr. Courtly, the girl's a good girl yet, but I am 


raid a briſk young fellow, with fine tags on his 
ſhoulder—— Come, child, hold up your head; what? 
you have ſtole nothing Not yet, ſays the lady, but 


the hopes to ſteal your heart quickly; —— Here was a 


laugh of happineſs and triumph, prolonged by the 


confuſion which I could no longer repreſs. | At laſt the 


lady recollected herſelf: . Stole ? no- but if I had her, 
I ſhould watch her; for that downcaft eye Why can- 


not you look people in the face? Steal? ſays her huſ- 


band, ſhe would ſteal nothing but, perhaps, a few 


ribbands before they were left off by her lady. Sir, 
anſwer'd I, why ſhould you, by ſuppoſing me a thief, 
inſult one from whom you had received no injury? In- 


ſalt, ſays the lady; are you come here to be a ſervant, 


vou faucy baggage, and talk of inſulting ? What will 


this world come to, if a gentleman may not jeſt with 
a ſervant > Well, ſuch ſervants ! pray be gone, and ſee 
when you will have the honour to be. ſo. inſulted: again. 
Servants inſulted -a fine time. — Inſulted ! Get down 
ſtairs, you flut, or the footman ſhall inſult vou. 


I be laſt day of the laſt week was now coming, and 
my kind couſin talked of ſending me down in the 
waggon to preſerve me from bad courſes. But in the 
morning ſhe came and told me that ſhe had one trial 
more for me; Euphemia wanted a maid, and perhaps 
J might do for her; for, like me, ſhe muſt fall her 


creſt, being forced to lay down her chariot upon the 
loſs of half her fortune by bad ſecurities, and with 
her way of giving her money to every body that pre: 


tended to want it, ſhe could have little beforehand:; 
therefore I might ſerve her ; for, with all her fine ſenſe, 
ſhe muſt not pretend to be nice. EL. Mos 


I went immediately, and met at the door a young 
gentlewoman, who told me ſhe had herſelf been hired 
that morning, but chat ſhe was order'd to bring any 
that offered up ſtairs. I was accordingly introduced to 
Euphemia, who, when I came in, laid down her book, 

and 


** 
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and told me, that ſhe ſent for me not to gratify an idle 
curiofity, but leſt my diſappointment might be made 
ſtill more grating by incivility; that ſhe was in pain 
to deny any thing, much more what was no favour; 
that ſhe ſaw nothing in my appearance which did not 


make her wiſh for my company ; but that another, 


whoſe claims might perhaps be equal, had come before 


me. The thought of being ſo near to ſuch a place, 
and miſſing it, brought tears into my eyes, and my 


ſobs hinder'd'me from returning my acknowledgments. 


She roſe. up confuſed, and ſuppoſing by my concern 


that I was diftreſſed, placed me by her, and made me 
tell her my ſtory : which when ſhe had heard, ſhe put. 
two griineas in my hand, ordering me to lodge near her, 
and make uſe of her table till ſhe could provide for 
me. I am now under her protection, and know not 
how to ſhew my gratitude better than by giving this 
account to the RAM BLẼKX ... N vol 
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LH. DescriyTioN of a London TRADE SMAN in 
the Country. ConnoissEuR, Nums. 79. 


Mr. VitLace to Mr. Towns. 

"HAVE been very much diverted with your ob- 
1 ſervations on the honeſt tradeſmen, who make 
weekly excurſions into the villages about town; and 
J agree with you, that the generality of your citizens 
ſeldom dare truſt themſelves out of the fight of Lon- 
dom ſmoke, or extend their travels further than with 
their wives and children in the Wandſworth double 
poſt chaiſe, or the Hampton long coach, But we may 
now and then pick up a ſtray citizen, whom buſineſs: 
has dragged beyond the bills of mortality, as it hap- 
pened to myſelf the other day about forty miles from 
London : and as I was mightily pleaſed with his be- 


haviour and converſation, I have taken the liberty to 
ſend you an account of it. | : 


Being caught in a ſhower upon the road, I was 
lad to take ſhelter at the firſt inn I came to; which, 
if it had not been called the New Inn, I ſhould have 
thought, from it's antique appearance, had been an 
houſe of entertainment in the time of our great grand- 
fathers. I had ſcarce alighted, when a ſtrange figure, 
{driven thither, as I ſuppoſe, on the fame account 
with myſelf) came ſoberly jogging into the yard 
dripping wet. As he waited for the ſteps before 
he would venture to get off his horſe, I had the op- 
portunity of ſurveying his whole appearance. He was 
wrapped up in an old thread-bare weather-beaten ſur- 
tout, which 1 believe had once been ſcarlet ; the cape 
was pulled over his head, and buttoned up cloſe round 
his face; and his hat was flapped down on each ſide, 
and faſtened about his ears with a liſt garter tied under 
his chin, He wore upon his legs ſomething that re- 


ſembled 
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embled ſpatterdaſhes, which (as I afterwards learned) 


were cut out of an. old pair of boots; but his right 
ſhoe was conſiderably larger than the other, and had 
ſeveral ſlits in the upper leather. He had ſpurs on, 
indeed, but without rowels ; and by way of whip. 
a worm-eaten cane, with a bone head ſtudded with 
braſs pins, hung from his wrift by a ſtring of greaſy 
black leather. 175 | 

I ſoon found I was Nobody ; for the Gentleman, 
it ſeems, took up the whole attention of the: maid, 
miſtreſs, and hoſtler, who all of them got round him, 
and with much difficulty, by the aſſiſtance of the ſteps, 
helped him down. My landlady, before it was poſ- 
fible for her to ſee any part of him but his noſe, ' 
told him ** he looked brave and jolly ;” and when 
ſhe had led him into the kitchen, ſhe fetched a large 
glaſs of what ſhe called © her own water,” which 
(ſhe ſaid) would drive the cold out of his ſtomach. 
All hands were now buſied in drawing off his ſar- 
tout, which diſcovered underneath a full-trimmed white 
coat, and a black velvet waiſtcoat with a broad gold: 
lace very much tarniſhed. The ſurtout was hung to 
dry by the fire as well as his coat, the place of which 
was ſupplied by a long riding-hood of my landlady ; 
and as the gentleman complained of having ſuffered: 
by loſs of leather, the maid was diſpatched; to the 
doctor's for ſome diachy/on. The uſual queſtion now ' 
ſucceeded, concerning dinner; and as he obſerved I 
was all alone, he very courteo aſked me to join 
company, which I as readily agreed to. 


The important buſineſs of. dinner being ſettled, we 
adjourned into a private room, when my fellow-gueſt . 
told me of his own mere act and motion, that he 
lived in London; that for theſe twenty years he had 
always come to the town, we were now in, once a 
year, to receive money, and take orders for $3 
and that he had always put up at this houſe. He 
then ran on in the praiſes of the landlady; and tip- 
ping mea wink, © Ay, ſays he, ſhe has been a clever 
« woman in her time, before ſhe —— He 

f BY ded, 
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added, that for his part he did not like your great 
Inns ; for that they never looked upon any thing under 
a coach and fix. He further informed me, that he 
was married to his preſent wife in the firſt mayor- 
alty of Alderman Parſons, and in the very waiſtcoat 
he had on: but, fays he, I now wear it only on 
16 a journey; becauſe, you know, a bit of lace com- 
“ mands reſpect upon the road.“ On enquiring about 
his family, I found he had three boys; one of whom 
was bound prentice to himſelf; the other was ſent to 
ſea, becauſe he was a wild one; and the youngeſt 
he deſigned to make a parſon, becauſe he was grave, 
and his play-fellows at Poule's ſchool uſed to call him 
Biſhop. | | | | 


All this while he had fat in my landlady's riding- 
hood, with a linnen night-cap on his head tied on the 
top with a piece of black ribband, which (he told me) 
he always rode in, becauſe it was cooler than a wig. 
But the ſaddle-bags were now ordered in; and out 
of them he drew a large flowing grizzle carefully 
| buckled, which he combed. out himſelf, borrowing 
- ſome flour from the kitchen drudger. His ſpatter- 
daſhes were next taken off, and his ſhoes wiped with 
a wiſp of hay; when being aſſured by the landlady 
* - Herſelf, that his coat was dry enough to put on, he 
completely equipped himſelf, in order to wait on ſe- 
veral tradeſmen, with whom he had dealings, after 
dinner. As this was not quite ready, we took a 
walk to the ſtables to ſee his mare: and though the 
beaſt ſeemed as lean and harmleſs as Sancho's aſs, he 
aſſured me he had much ado to ride her, the was 
. fo friſky; for ſhe had not run in the chaiſe theſe 
„ two Sundays paſt. 4 T4» 


Being ſummoned to dinner, we ſat down to a re- 

paſt of mutton chops and ſheeps hearts, which laſt 

he declared to be the wholſomeſt eating in the world. 

He objected to wine, becauſe there was not a drop 

ood for any thing to be got upon the road; but 

be vaſtly recommended my landlady's home- Ou” 
= | WAnIic 


4 * 
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which he affirmed to be better than Hogſden ale, 
or the thatch beer at Iſlington. Our meal being ended, 
my companion took his pipe; and we laid our bl S 
together for the good of the nation, when we mabled 
the French ' terribly both by land and ſea. At laſt, a- 
mong other talk, he happened to aſk me, if 1 lived 
in the city? As J was deſirous of hearing his'remarks, 
I anſwered, that I had never ſeen London. * Never 
«« ſeen it? (ſays he) Then ybu have never ſeen one 
„of the fineſt ſights in the whole world. Paris is 
but a dog-hole to it“ There luckily hung a large 
Map of London over the chimney-piece, which he 
immediately made me pet from my chair to look at. 
cf ys he, there's London for you. vou 
« ſee it is bigger than the Map of all England.“ He 
then led me about, with the end of his pipe, through 
all the principal ſtreets from Hyde Park to White- 
| Chapel. — ** That, ſays he, is the River I hames — 
«© 'There's London Bridge — There my Lord Mayor 
ce lives — That's Poul:'s There the Monument 
e ſtands : And now, if you was but on the top of it, 
. „ you might ſee all the houſes and churches in Lon- 
: « don.” I exprefſed my aſtoniſhment at every par- 
4 ticular : but T could hardly refrain laughing, when 
pciating out to me Lincoln's-Inn Fields — There, 
A « ſaid he, there all the noblemen live.” At laſt, aftes: _ 
. having tranſported me all over the town, he ſet me "E 
. down in Cheapſide, which (he ſaid) was the big- 
_ * geſt ſtreet in the City.” — © And now, ſays he, 
le 
1C 
as 
ſe 


« Pll ſhew you where I live.” — . That's BoW- Church 
«© — and thereabouts — where my pipe is — there — 
«« juſt there my ſhop ſtands.” He concluded with a 
kind invitation to me to come and ſee him ; and pul- 
ling out a book of patterns from his coat pocket, aſ- 
ſacred me, that if I wanted any thing it his way, he 


”"Y could afford to let me have a bargain. 

. 5 I promiſed to call upon him; and the weather 
0 now clearing up, after ſettling the ballance of oar 
oh reckoning with the landlady, we took leave of each 
24 other: but juſt as I had mounted my horſe, and was 
ich Yolo, Bs. - ae 


. 
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roing to ſet forward, my new acquaintance came up 
1 4 and ſhaking me by the hand, — 4. Hearkye, 
ee ſays he, if you will be in town by the  twenty- 
4e fifth of this inſtant . July, I will introduce you to 
s the Cockney's Feaſt; where, I aſſure you, you'll 
be mighty merry and hear a great many good 


1 


1 
ns 


* ſongs. 
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« Dear Couſin, 


« Yours, &e.“ 
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r is Velten 16a; TIO a 'man has heard a 


ſtory 
with extraordinary circumſtances, It is a very good 


one if it be true: But as for the following 1 relation, I 
ſhould be's dad were ! ſure it were falſe, It is told with 


fach- trek „ and there are fo. many -artleſs touches, 


of 'diltyeh in it, that I fear it comes too mach from the 


- 1 43 1 4 
þ 1 4 


Mr. Spreraron, ee GOUT OTE 


MY years ago it, 8 that; 1 ved in 
the ſame | houſe with a young gentleman of 
merit; with whoſe good qualities I was ſo much 
taken, as to make it my endeavour to ſhew as 
many 28 as. I was able in myſelf, Familiar: converſe 

im proved general civilities into an unfeigned paſ- 
* ſion on both ſides. He watched an opportunity to 
declare himſelf to me; and I, who could not ex- 
ect a man of ſo great an eſtate as his, received 

Þo addreſſes in ſuch terms, as gave him no rea- 
ſon to believe IL was diſpleaſed with them, though 
= did nothing to make him think me more eaſy 
than was decent. His father was a very hard 
worldly man, and proud; ſo that there was no 
"reaſon; to believe he would ,cafily be brought to 
think there was, any thing in any woman's perſon 
or character that could balance the diſadvantage 
© of an unequal fortune: In the mean time the ſbn 
continued his application to me, and: omitted no oe- 
« cafion of demonſtrating. the moſt :difintereſted; paſ- 
c, * fion eee me; and in plain direct terms 
F 8 iſh: 55 222 and _ — ſo rill 
9: happy to gain his fa Ap. 

obation, or become poſſeſſed of his eſtate- I! 1 

nen ely loved him, and you will believe 'I 44 
not deny ſuch, a one what as my intereſt alſd to 
grant. However 1 was not ſo. yanng, as not to 
take the precaution 1 carrying with me a faithful 


2 © fervant, 


KA 


R p 
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© ſervant, who had been alſo my mother's maid, to 
© be preſent at the ceremony. When that was over 
I demanded a certificate, ſigned by the miniſter, my 
© huſband, and the ſervant I juſt now ſpoke of. Af- 
© ter our nuptials, We converſed together: very fami- 
< liarly in the ſame houſe ;. but the reſtraints we were 
generally under, and the interviews we had; being 
« ſtolen and interrupted, made our behaviour to each 
© other have rather the impatient. fondneſs which is 
< viſible in lovers, than the regular and; gratified af- 
fection which is to be obſerved in man and wife; 
£ This obſervation made the father very anxious for 
© his ſon, and preſs him to a match he. had in his 
« eye for him. To relieve my huſband, from this 
« jmportunity, and conceal the ſecret of our marriage, 
© which I had reaſon to know) would not be long 
in my power in town, it was refolved that I ſhould 
« retire into a remote place: in the country; and con- 
« tinued this way of commerce; and I with my needle, 
n few books, and reading over and over my huſ- 
© band's letters, paſſed my time in a reſigned expet- 
tation of better days. Be pleaſed to take notice, 
© that within four months after I left my huſband I 
was delivered of a daughter, Who died within "few 
hours after her birtk | I his accident, and the re- 
tired manner of life I led, gave eriminal hopes to 
ga neighbouring brute of a connitry*gentleman, whoſe 
« folly was the ſource of all my afffiction. This Ruſ- 
tick is one of thoſe rich clowns, *who ſupphy the 
want of all manner of breeding by the neglect of 
«it, and with noify mirth, half undefſtanding, and 
ample fortune, force themſelves upon perſons and 
things without any ſenſe of time and place. The 
< now paſſed» for a widow; wondered 1 could be fo 


© ſhy and ſtrange, as they called it, to the ſquire ;, 


and were [bribed by him to admit him Whenever 
he thought fit. I happened to be ſitting in à little 
« parlour which belonged to my own part of the 
© houſe, and muſing over one of the fondeſt of my 
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© huſband's letters, in which I always kept the, certi- 


4 
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in, and with the 
brutes ſnatched the * 
immediately under {0 great a concern, that I threw, 
| Wye at his feet, and begged of him to return them. 
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ficate of my marriage, when this rude fellow came 
h the nauſeous familiarity of ſuch unbred 


- 


CL 


Fre out of my hand. I Was 


2, 'with the ſame odious pretence to freedom and 
gaiety, ſwore he would read them. I grew more 
importunate, he more curious, till at laſt, with an 
indignation ariſing from a paſſion I then firſt diſco- 
vered in him, be threw the papers into the fire, 


{ſwearing that, ſince he was not to read them, the 


man who writ them ſhould never be ſo happy as 
to have me read them over again. It is infiguifi- - 
cant to tell you my tears and reproaches made the 
boiſterous calf leave the room aſhamed and out of 
countenance, when I had leiſure to ruminate on this 
accident with more than ordinary ſorrow : however, 
ſuch was then my confidence in my huſband, that 
I writ to him the misfortune, and defired another 
paper of the ſame kind. He deferred writing two 

or three poſts, and at laft anſwered me in general. 
That he could not then ſend me what I aſked for, 
but when he could find a proper conveyance, I ſhould 
be ſure to have it. From this time his letters were 
more cold every day than other, and as he grew 
indifferent I grew jealous. This has at laſt brought 
me to town, where I find both the witneſſes of my _ 
marriage dead, and that my huſband, after three 
months cohabitation, has buried a young lady whom 

he married in obedience to his father. In a word, 
he ſhuns and diſowns me. Should I come to the 
houſe and confront him, the father' would join in 
ſupporting him againſt me, though he believed my 
ſtory ; ſhould I talk it to the world, what repara- 
tion can I expect for an injury I cannot make out? 


T believe he means to bring me through neceſſity, 


to reſign my pretenſions to him for ſome proviſion | 
for my life; but I will die firſt. Pray bid him re- 
member what he ſaid, and how he was charmed 


when he laughed at the heedleſs diſcovery I often 


H 3 made 
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made of myſelf; let him remember how, aukward, 


was in my diſſembled indifference toward him be- 
fore company ; alk him hew I, who could never con- 

«-ceal my love for him, at his own requeſt can, part, 
© with him for ever? Ch, Mr, S>zcTaror, ſenhible, 
8 3 know no. indifference in marriage ; . hat then. 
do you think is my piercing affliction! — Leave, you, 
to repreſent my Ultrels your own way, in which I. 
« deſire you to be ſpeedy, if you have compaſſion for, 


innocence expoſed to infamy. 
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W HILE others are buſied in relations which con- 
VV cern the intereſts of princes, the peace of na- 
tions, and the revolutions of empire, I think; (though 
theſe are very great ſubje&s) my. theme of diſcourſe is 
ſometimes to be of matters of a yet higher conſideration. 
The ſlow. ſteps of: providence and nature, and ſtrange; 
events Which. are, brought about in an inſtant, are What, 
as they come within our view and obſervation, ſhall be 
given to the publick. Such things are not accompanied 
with ſhew and noiſe, and therefore ſeldom draw the 
eyes of the unattentide part of mankind; but · are very 
proper at once to exerciſe our humanity, pleaſe our 
1maginations, and improve our judgments. It may not 
therefore be unuſeful to relate many circumſtances, which 
were obſervable upon a late cure done upon a young! 


une laſt received his ſight at the age of twenty years, 
y. the operation of an oculiſt. This happened no 
farther off than Newington, and the work was prepared 
for in the following manner. ho IT, 


The operator, Mr. Grant, having obſerved the eyes 
of his patient, and convinced his friends and relations, 
among others the reverend Mr. Caſwell; miniſter of the 
place, that it was highly probable he-ſhould remove the 
obſtacle which prevented the uſe of his ſight; all his 
acquaintance, Who had any regard for the young man, 
or curioſity to be preſent when one of full age and un- 
derſtanding received a new ſenſe, aſſembled themſelves 
on this occaſion. Mr. Caſwell being a gentleman par- 
ticularly curious, deſired the whole company, in caſe 


the blindneſs ſhould be cured, to keep ſecret, and let che 


patient make his own obſervations, without the direction 
of any. thing he had received by his other ſenſes, or 
the adyantage of diſcovering his friends by their voices. 

LR H 4 | Among 
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Among ſeveral others, the mother, brethren, ſiſters, 
and a young gentlewoman for whom he had a paſſion, 
were preſent. The work was performed with great ſkill 
and dexterity. . When the patient firſt received the 
dawn of light, there appeared ſuch an ecſtaſy in his 
action, that he ſeemed ready to ſwoon away in the ſur- 
prize of joy and wonder. The ſurgeon ſtood before 
him with his inftruments in his hands. The young man 
obſerved him from head to foot ; after which he ſurvey- 
ed himſelf as careful, and ſeemed to compare him to 
himſelf; and obſerving both their hands, ſeemed to 
think they were exactly alike, except the inftruments, 
which he took for parts of his hands. When he had 
continued in this amazement ſome time, his mother 
could not longer bear the agitations of ſo many paſſions 
as throng'd upon her, but fell upon his neck, crying 
out, my ſon! my ſon ! The youth knew her voice, an 
could ſpeak no more than, oh me! are you my mo- 
ther? and fainted. The whole room, you will eaſily 
- conceive, were very affectionately employed in recover- 
ing him; but above all, the young gentlewoman who 
loved him, and whom he loved, ſhriek'd in the loudeſt 
manner. That voice ſeem'd to have a ſudden effect up- 
on him as he recovered, and he ſhewed a double curio- 
fity in obſerving her as ſhe ſpoke and called to him ; . till 
at laſt he broke out, What has been done to me? Whi- 
ther am [I carried ? Is all this about me, the thing T 
have heard fo often of? Is this the light? Is this ſeeing ? 
Were you always thus happy, when you ſaid, you were 
glad to ' ſee each other? Where is Tom, you uſed to 
lead me? But I could now, methinks, go any where 
without him. He offered to move, but ſeemed afraid 
of every thing around him. When they ſaw his diffi- 
culty, they told him, till he became better acquainted 
with his new being, he muſt let the ſervant ſtill lead 
him. The boy was called for, and preſented to him. 
Mr. Caſwell aſked him, what ſort of thing he took 
Tom to be before' he had ſeen him. He anſwered, he 
believed there was not ſo much of him as of himſelf ; 
but he fancied him the ſame ſort of creature. The 
noiſe of this ſudden change made all the neighbourhood 
CHEE HOD EI We C47: 7 1 ain eee throng 
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throng to "the place where” he was: As he fajy the 


croud: thickening,” he defired Mr. Caſtell to tell him 


how many there were in all to be ſeen The pentle- 


man, ſmiling, anſwered him, That it would be very _ 


proper for him to return to his late condition, and ſuffe 


bis eyes'to be covered, till they had received firength ; 


for he might remember well enough, that by degrees 


he had from little and Httle come to the ſtrength he had 


at preſent in his ability of walking and moving; 

that it was the ſame thing with his eyes, which, he 
ſaid, would Iofe the power of continuing to him that 
wonderful tranſport he was now in, except he would 
be contented to lay aſide the uſe of them, till they were 
ſtrong enough to bear the light without ſo much feeling, 
as he knew he underwent at preſent. With much re- 


in which condition they kept him in a dark room, 
till it was proper to let the organ receive its objects 
without farther ' precaution.” During the time of this 
darkneſs, he bewailed himfelf in the moſt diſtreſſed 
manner, and accuſed all his friends, complaining that 
ſome incantation had been wrought upon him, and ſome 
ſtrange magick uſed to deceive him into an opinion, 
that he had enjoy'd what they called fight. He added, 


luctance he was prevailed N have his eyes bound, 


— — - -» * * 


That the impreſſions then let upon his foul would cer- 
tainly diſtract him, if be were not ſo at that preſent. 
At another time he would ſtrive to name the perſons he 


had ſeen among the eroud after he was couched, and 


* 


would pretend to fpeak {in perplexed terms of his o] 
making) of what he in that ſhort time obſerved. But 
on the 6th inftant it was thought fit to unbind his head, 


and the young woman whom he loved was inſtructed to 
open his eyes accordingly, as well to indear herſelf to 
him by ſuch a circumſtanee, as to moderate his ecſtaſies 
by the perſuaſion of a voice, which had ſo much power 
over him as hers ever had. When this belov'd young 
woman began to take off the binding of his eyes, the 
talk'd to him as follows: | | 


« Mr. William, I am now taking the binding off, 
* though when I eonſider what I am doing, I temble 


* with the apprehenſion, "_ (though I have from my 


15 very 
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very childhood loyed you, dark as. you were, and 
c ; Bone Ih a ba nog ed fa. ftrong a love for me, yet) 

there is ſuch a thing as beauty. which 

3 4 0 into a 1 1 0 paſſions. of which you 
are now) innocent, and take you, from me for ever, 
But before I t myſelf ta that hazard, tell me in what 
c manner. that - 700 always, profeſſed to me, end. 


6 iato your. Neaffi for i its uſual admiſſion. is at enen“ 


The young man anſwered, < Dear Lidia, If . um f 
© to loſe. by fight the ſoft pantings. which 1. have, always 
felt When I heard your voice; If I am, no more. to di- 

_ © ftinguiſh the ſtep. of her I love. when approaches 
me, but to change chat ſweet and frequent pleaſure 

fox ſuch an amazement as I knew. the little time 1 
lately faw.; or if I am, to have any thing beſides, . 
4 ahich may phe from me {gg — of what 
appeared moſt pleaſing to e at ar hee (which 
« apparition it ſeems was, you) pull ſe eyes, be- 
fore they lead me to be ungrateful to you, or undo 
myſelf. I wiſh'd for them but;to ſee, you; pull chem 
N 8 if they are to make me forget you. e e 3." 


Lidia was extremely 99 with theſe aſſurances.z | 
and pleaſed herſelf with playing with his . 
In all his talk to her, he ſhew — but very faint idea so 
any [thing which had not been received at the ears, and 
cloſed bis proteſtation to hęr, by ſaying, That if he 
weie to fee Valentia and Barcelona, whom: he ſuppoſed .. 


the moſt eſteemed of all women, by the quarrel there 
was about them, he woyld never like any but * 


* 
* 
* 
* 
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LV. ApvenTures of Sir Jos aH PUMPKIN, and his 
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To Mr. Firz-ADan.- 


7 2 * 
.. 
* 
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SIR, 2 3 

# *. * 7 

; F * * 3 
I 16 Ci 4a 4 ba- 


JIM-SIGHTED, as I am, my; ſpectacles have. 

aſſiſted me ſufficiently. to read; your papers. Pert 
mit me, as a recompenſe for the pleaſure I haver res 
ceived” from them, to ſend you an anscdote in myg 
family, which till nom has never appeared in print. 


12 


x . 


the daughter of Ralph Pumpkin, Eſq; and I am the? 
orandaughter of Sir Joſiah Pumpkin, of aps n 

South- Wales. I was educated, with my two elder fiſters, 
under the care and tuition of; my. honoured grandfa -- 

ther and grandmother, at the ball houſe of our an 
ceſtors. It was the conſtant cuſtom of my .grandfa-1 
ther, when he was tolerably free from the, gout? to 
ſummon his three grandaughters to his bedſide, and 
amuſe us with the moſt important tranſactions of his 
life. I took par ticular delight in hearing the good . 
perhaps not without ſome degree of vanity, but al- 
ways with a ſtrict adherence. to truth, He told us, 
ne hoped we would haye children, to whom ſome of 
his adventures might prove uſeful and important. 


I am the widow of Mr. Solomon. Muzzy s Lam 


Sir Joſiah was ſcarce nineteen years old, when he 
was introduced at the court of Charles the ſecond,. 
by his uncle Sir. Simon Sparrow graſs, Who was at 
that time Lancaſter herald at arms, and in great fa- 
vour at Whitehall. As ſoon as he had. killed--the 
king's hand, he was preſented. to the duke of Vork, 
and immediately afterwards to the miniſters, and the 
miſtreſſes. His fortune, which was conſiderable, and 
bis manners which were extremely elegant, made him 
fo very acceptable in all companies, that he had the ho- 

8 | H 6 l nour 
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nour to be plunged at once into every polite party 
of wit, abies * expence, that the courtiers Call 
poſſibly diſplay. Hie danced with the ladies; he drank! 
With the gentlemen ; he ſung loyal catches, and broke 
bottles and glaſſes in every tavern throughout Lon- 
don. But ſtill he was by no means a perfect fine 
gentleman, He had not fought a Duel. He was ſo 
extremely unfortunate, as never to have had even the 
happineſs of a rencounter. The want of opportunity, 
not of courage, had occaſioned. this inglorious chaſm 
in his character. He appeared not only to the whole, 
court, but even in his own eye, an unworthy . and de- 
generate Pumpkin, till he had ſhewn himſelf as ex- 

rt in opening a vein with a ſword, as any ſurgeon 
in England could be with a lancet. Things remain- 
ed in this unhappy ſituation till he was near two and 
twenty years of age. At length his better ſtars pre- 
vailed, and he received a moſt egregious affront from 
Mr. Cucumber, one of the gentlemen-uſhers of the 
Privy chamber. Cucumber, who was in waiting at 
court, ſpit inadvertently into the chimney, and as he 
ſtood next to Sir Jofiah Pumpkin, part of the ſpittle 
reſted upon Sir  Jofiah's ſhoe. It was then that the 
true Pumpkin honour aroſe in bluſhes upon nis cheeks, 
He turned upon his heel, went home immediately, 
and ſent Mr. Cucumber a challenge. Captain Daß A 
a friend to each party, not only carried the challenge, 
but adjuſted the x eltminaries. The heroes were to 
fight in Moor-fields, and to bring fifteen ſeconds on 
a ſide. Punctuality is a ſtrong inſtance of valour upon 


theſe occaſions. The clock of St. Paul's ſtruck ſeven, 
juſt when the combatants were marking out their 
ground, and each of the two and thirty gentlemen. 
was adjuſting himſelf into a poſture of defence againſt 
his adverſary. It happened to be the hour for break- 
faſt in the hoſpital of Bedlam. A ſmall bell had rung 
to ſummon the Bedlamites into the great gallery. 
The keepers had already unlocked the cells, and were. 
bringing forth their mad folks, when the porter of 

Bedlam; Owen Macduffy, ſtanding at the iron-gate,, 
and beholding ſuch a number of armed men in the 
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midſt of the fields; immediately roared out; fie, 
“ murder, ſwords, daggers, bloodſhed'!” Owen's voice 
was remarkably loud, but his fears had rendered it 
ſtill louder: and more tremendous. His words ſtruck 
a pannic into the keepers; they loſt all preſence of 
mind; they forgot their priſoners, and haſtened moſt 
precipitately down ſtairs to the ſcene of action. Ak 


the ſight of naked ſwords, their fears increaſed; and 


at once they ſtood open mouthed and motion- 
leſs. Not ſo the lunatics; freedom to mad- men, and 
light to the blind are equally rapturous. Ralph Ro- 
gers the tinker began the alarm. His brains had been 
turned with joy at the reſtoration, and the poor 
wretch imagined that this glorious ſet of combatants 
were Roundheads and Fanatics, and accordingly he 
cried out, Liberty and property, my boys! 1 


„r with the Rump! Cromwell and Ireton are come 


« from. hell to deſtroy us. Come, my Oavalier lads, 
« follow me, and let us knock out their brains. 


The bedlamites immediately obeyed, and with the 
tinker at their head, leaped: over the balliſters of the 


great ſtair-caſe, and ran wildly: into the fields. In 
their way, they picked up ſome ſtaves and cudgels,' 
which the porter and the keepers had inadvertently - 
left behind, and ruſhing forward with amazing fury, 
they forced themſelves. outrageouſly into the midſt f 
the combatauts, and in one unlucky moment, deſtroy< 
ed all the decency and order with which this moſt 
illuſtrious Duel had-begun.. . ne nn 


It ſeemed, according to my grandfather's obſerya- 
tion, a very untoward fate, that two and thirty gen- 
tlemen of courage, honour, fortune and quality, ſhould 
meet together in hopes of killing each other, with al! 
that reſolution and politeneſs which belonged to their 
ſtations, and ſhould at once be routed, diſperſed, and 
even wounded. by a ſet of madmen, without word, 
piſtol, or any other more honourable weapon than a 
cudgel. E 80 CCC 
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The madmen were not only ſuperior in ſtrength, 
but numbers. Sir Joſiah Pumpkin and Mr. Cudum- 
ber ſtood theit graund as long as poſſible, and they 
both endeavoured to make the lunaticks the ſole ob- 
jects of their mutual revenge; but the two Friends 
were ſoon oven powered, and no perſon daring o come 
to their aſſiſtance, each of them made as proper a re- 
treat ag the place and circumſtances would admit. 


Many of the other gentlemen were knocked down, 
and trampled under foot. Some of them, whom my 
grandfathex's generoſity would never name, betoo 
themſelves: to flight in a very inglorious manner. An 
eaxl's ſon was ſpied clinging ſubmiſſively round the 
feet of mad Pocklington the taylor. A young baro- 
net, although! naturally intrepid, was obliged . to con- 
ceal himſelf at the bottom of Pippin Kate's apple 
ſtall. A Shropſhire ſquire of three thouſand pounds 
a year, was diſcovered chin deep, and almoſt ſtifled 
in Fleet - ditch. Even captain Daiſyrhimſelf was found | 
in. a milk cellar, with viſible marks of fear and con- 
ſternation. Thus ended this inauſpicious day. But 
the madmen continued their outrages many days after. 
It was near a week before they were all retaken and 
chained down in their cells. During that interval of 
liberty, they committed many offenſive pranks through- 
out the cities of London and Weill minſter; and my 
grandfather himſelf had the misfortune to ſee mad Ro- 
gers come into the Queen's drawing room, and ſpit in 
a ducheſs's face. | ; | 


Such . unforeſeen diſaſters occaſioned ſome prudent- 3 
regulations in the laws of honour. It was enacted that 
from that time, fix combatants (three on a ſide) might 
be allowed and acknowledged to contain ſuch a quan- 
ty of blood in their veins, as ſhould be ſufſicient to 
ſatisfy the higheſt affront that could be offered. © 


uk upon the mature deliberation, as my 

grandfather aſſured me, the number ſix was reduced 
to four; two principals and two ſeconds; each ſecond 
; 2 0 Was 


* 
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was to be, the trueſt and beſt; beloved friend that his 
pringipal had in the watld r- and theſe ſeebnds were 8 
to. fight, provided they; declared upon oath thats theyc 
had no manner of quarrel te each other,: for the c. 
nons of honour, ordained, that in caſe the two ſeconds// 
had the leaſt- heat or animoſity one againſt the other, 
they muſt naturally become priacipals, and therefore 
ought to ſeek. out for ſeconds to themſel ves. 

Ao Din ant: 263. int bangt Anouk! 

Having told you a very remarlzable event in my- 
grandfather's life, almoſt in his on words, and findine 
that the ſtory has carried me perhaps into too great 
length of letter, I ſhall not mention ſeme curidus facts 
relating to my father, and to poor dear Mr. Solomon 
Muzzy, of whom I am the unfortunate and mourüful 
2 But. I have at leaſt the honour and conſolation 5 
to , 5.0179 rv oth Hood w n 
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ADvENTUREs of Sir Jostan PuurrN concluded,” | 
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SEW To Mr. Firz-Apan:;! . 
* HE kind reception which you gave to my let. 
ter of November laſt, makes me take the li- 

very of ſending you ſome further anecdotes of my 
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As my grandfather; Sir Joſiah Pumpkin; had made 
a 3 figure in king Chatles's auen q 
ſon Ralph, my honoured father, was no leſs conſpi- 
cuous for his valour, towards the latter end of king 
William's reign,” Although the race of kings was 
changed, the laws of Honour ſtill remained the ſame- 
But my grandfather had retired with his family to 
Pumpkin-hall, about a year and a half before the re- 
volution, much diſcontented with the times, and of- 
ten wiſhing that judge Somebody (I forget his name) 
had been a militia colonel, that he might have run him 
throꝰ the body, or have cut off, his cheeks with a broad 
ſword. In the ſame ſtrain hie frequently wiſhed Fa- 
ther Peters a life · guard- man, that he might have caned 
him before the court-gate of Whitehall. Theſe 
«« fellows, ſaid he, put me in mind of murderers in 
«© popiſh countries, who, if they run into a church 
after cutting a throat, are ſecured from all danger 
« of puniſhment. Our Engliſh ruffians too are fre- 
« quently ſafe, if Gram £5 Hai ſhew a lawyer's gown, 
c or a prieſts cowl? My grandmother, lady Pump- 
kin was a prudent woman, and, not without ſome dif- 
ficulty, perſuaded Sir Joſiah to content himſelf with 
drinking conſtant bumpers of proſperity to the church 
and ſtate, without: fighting Duels or breaking heads, 
in defence of the Britiſh conſtitution. Indeed he might 
well be content. with the glory he had obtained, having - 
been once ſhot through the leg; and carrying the mas 
of ſeven and twenty wounds in different parts of his 
body, all boldly acquired by ſingle combats, in de- 
fence of nominal liberty, and real loyalty, during king 


Charles the ſecond's reign. 


( 
ITO ® 
My father was returned for a borongh in Wales, ; 
in the ſecond parliament of king William. This drew | | 
him every winter to London; and he never too 0 
his leave of Sir Jofiah without receiving a ftrit com- . 
mand, to do ſome brave act becoming a man of ho- 
nour and a Pumpkin. As he was remarkably an · obe- 
dient ſon, and indeed as we were all, not only as Pump- 
kins, but as old Britons, very choleric and fiery, my 
— father 


- 
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father ſcarce ever returned home without ſome glori- 
ous atchievement, the heroiſm of which generally reach- 
ed Pumpkin-hall before the hero. Of his ; ſeveral 
exploits, give me leave only to mention three not 
ſo much in regard to his, honour, as that they cat - 
llances. | Ws 7 n 1 „ SEO Bits 23095 
11 lt 04 dent D053 e #14 10 
There was an intimacy between my father and 
major John Davis of the foot- guards. Their firſt ac- 
quaintance and friendſhip. had begun When the major 
was quartered; at, a market tone near Pumpkin hall. 
Their regards had continued towards each other with 
the greateſt ſtrictneſs for ſeveral, years; when one day 
at dinner with a large company at a tavern, my fas 
ther jocularly in diſcourſe aid,“ Ah, Major l Mas 
« jor you {till love to ride the fore-horſe. Allud- 
ing to his deſire of being foremoſt in all parties of 
pleaſure. Major Davis immediately changed colour, 
and took the earlieſt opportunity of calling Mr. Pump- 
kin aſide, and demanding ſatisfaction. My father aſk- 
ed for what? Ihe, major made no reply, but y draw- 
ing his word. They fought, and the major was ſoon: 
diſarmed. Nowꝛ, Jack, ſays my father,, pray tell 
„ me what we fought for?“ “ Ah, Ralph, repli- 
ed the major, why did you reproach me with Rar 


— 


« ing been a poſtiſion? It is true I was one; but by 
« what means did you know it? and when you did 
** know it, why. would you hint it to the companiy, 
by ſaying, that J ſtill loved to ride the fore: horſe? 
My father proteſted his ignorance of the fact, and 
conſequently. his innocence of intending any affront. 
The two. friends were immediately reunited as ſtrong- 
ly as before; and the major ever; afterwards was par- 
ticularly cautious how he diſcovered, his original, or 
blindly followed the folly of his own ſuſpicions. 


One of my father's tavern-companions,. captain Sha 
dow, who was; very young, very, giddy, and almoſt. 
as weak in body as in mind, challenged him on a; 
ſuppoſed affront, in not receiving che return af a r 

ee 


_- 


a French officer, Who ha 


which he had made to ny father in che playhouſe. 
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y 
They were to fight in Hyde-park ; but as the cap- 


tain was draw ing his ſword With the fierceſt indigna- 


tion it luckily Secured to his 'thanghts that the Pro- 


vocation might poſſibly have been undeſigned, or if 


otherwiſe; that the revenge he had meditated was of too 
cruel and bloody a nature, he therefore begged pardon 
of his adverſary, and made up the affair. 3 


T wiſh this had been the laſt of my father's com- 
bats, but he was unhappily engaged in a duel” with 
7 taken the wall of him, and 

in that duel he received a wound, which, after throw- 


ing him ſeveral months into a languiſhing miſerable 
condition, at laſt proved fatal by ending in a morti- 


fication- He bore his long illneſs with amazing for- 
titude; but often expreſſed an abhorrence of theſe po- 
lite and henourable murders; and wiſhed that he 
might have lived ſame years longer, only to have ſhewn 
mat ho durtt not fight, :.. 


— 


I leave you, Mr. Fitz- Adam, to make your moral 
reflections on theſe ſeveral ftories; but I cannot conclude 
my lexter without giving you an account of the only 
Duel in which my poor dear huſband, Mr. Solomon 
Muzzy, was engaged; if a man may be ſaid to be en- 
gaged who was ſcarce ever awake. 1 


Mr. Muzzy was very fat, and extremely lethargic. 


To be ſure, he had courage ſufficient for a major- 


general; but he was not only unweildy, but ſo le- 
thargically ſtupid,” that he fell aſleep even in muſical 
aſſemblies, and ſnored in the playhouſe, as bad, poor 
man! as he uſed to ſnore in his bed. However, 
having received many taunts and reproaches from my 
grandfather (who was become. by age very tart and 
peeviſh) he reſolved to challenge his own couſin ger- 
man by-his mother's ſide, brigadier Truncheon of Soho- 
ſquare. It ſeems the perſon: challenged fixes upon the 
place and weapons. Truncheon, Se man, 
choſe Primroſe- hill for the field of battle, 2 

34:1 or 


for the weapons of. defence. To avoid ſuſpicion, and 
to preyent a diſcovery, they were to wall together 
from Piccadilly, Where e: chen lived, to the ſummit 
of Primroſe hill. Truncheon's ſebemas took effect. 
Mr, Muzzy Mas much, fatigued and: out of breath win 
the walk, Hopevern he, drew; his ſwerdu and, as he 
aſſured me himſelf, began to attack his couſin Trun- 
cheon with a valour which muſt have charmed my 
grandfather, had he been preſent. The brigadier 
went back; Mr. Muzzy purſued; but not having 
his adverſary's alacrity, he ſtopped a little to take 
breath. He ſtopped alas! too ling“: his lethargy 
came on with more than ordinary violence: he firſt 
dozed, as he ſtood upon, his legs, and then beginning 
to nod forwards, dropt by degrees upon his face in 
a moſt profound ſleep. Truncheon, baſe man! took 
this. opportunity. to. wound my huſband as he lay ſnor- 
ing on the ground ; and he had the cunning to di- 
rect his ſtab in ſuch a manner, as to make it ſuppoſed 
that Mr. Muzzy had fled, and in his flight had re- 
ceived a wound in the moſt ignominious part of his 


4 


body. You will aſk what became of the ſeconds ? 


They were both killed upon the ſpot ; but being only 
two ſervants, the one a butler, the other a cook, they 
were buried the fame night ; and by the power of 
a lietle money proper applied, no farther enquiry 
was eyer made about them. | 

Mr. Muzzy, wounded as he was (the blood trick- 
ling from him in great abundance) might probably 
have ſlept upon that ſpot for many hours, Had not 


be been awakened by the cruel bites of a maſtiff. The 


dog began firſt to lick his blood, and then Kg, 
his cloaths, fell upon the wounded part, as if it ha 
been carrion. My poor huſband was thoroughly a- 
waked by the new hurt he had received; and indeed 
à was impoſſible to have ſlept, while he was loſing 
whole collops of the fatteſt and moſt pulpy part of his 


fleſh : ſo that he was brought home to me, much more 


wounded, Mr. Fitz Adam, by the teeth of the maſtiff, 
than by the ſword of his couſin Truncheon. wh | 
ö N N ' 13 is 
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This, fir, is the real fact, as it happened; Although 
Ewell know: that the Truncheon family take the libe Se 
y of telling a very different ſtory: mich to the dino. 
nour of my. huſband's memory. Permit me, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, by your means, to do publick” Juſtice to Mr. 
Muzzy's character, ald at the ſame tine to aſſure You, 
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WAS bred a Borel and after the afaal courſe 
of education, found it neceſſary to employ for the 

ſupport of life that learnin "Which I had almoſt ex- 
hauſted my little fortune in acquiring. The luca 
tive profeſſions drew ny regard with equal attraction; 
each preſented ideas which excited my curioſity, and 
eiue duties which terrified my apprehenſion. 
et 10 17 E369 Eis 243040 263 Geis MEL 
There is no temper more unpropitious to 1 1 
than. deſultory 2 and unlimited enquiry, b 
which the deſires àre held in wperpetud equi 
and the mind fluctuates between different purpoſes, 
without determination? I had books” of every kind 
round me, among which # divided my time as caprice 
or aceident directed. If often ſpent the firſt hours of 
the day, in conſidering to what ſtudy T ſhould devote 
the.-reſt; and at laſt:iharchedup an author that lay - 
den. the table lor perhaps, fled to a cöffee- houſe for 
deliverante from ithe q axiety of irreſolution, and the 
eloowinef of füge. 
v5 715 75 0 att 1 ns Th T7 112171 ebb Ni 4 ** 
Thus my, little patrimony grew impertepitly Tek; 
cl I was rouſed from my literary ſlumber” by a ere: 
ditor, whoſe importunity obliged me to pacify him 
with ſo large a ſum that! hat remained was not not ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport: me more then eight months. 1 hope 
you will not reproach me with avarice or cowardice, If 
I acknowlege that I now thought : myſelf in ro 


of. diſtreſs; and dbliged20- endeavour after ſome 


competences? Am Der N nen 988 " WY 213 At Iv 9 8 
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There, have been W of eigene o have 
1d price of their laſt acre in à drawer, and with. 
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out the leaſt interruption of their trang uillity or abate- 


ment of their expences, taken out one piece afte ey 
other, till: there were no more remäifling. But 

not born to ſuch dignity of *impruderice, or nk © Kong 
altation above the cares and neceſſities of life: I there- 
fore immediately. engaged my friends to procure me a 
little employment, which might ſet me free from the 


dread of poverty, and afford me time" dk hf Wine 
Anal ſcheme of Jaking e E 587 N 


My friends were. ſtruck. 1 honeſt Klicitude; and 
immediately promiſed their endeavours for my extri- 
cation. They did not ſuffer their kindneſs to lan- 

uiſh by delay, but proſecuted their enquiries with 
lach ſucceſs, that in leſs than a month I was perplexed 


| with variety of lens and dane of proſpetts. | 


1 had howerer » no, time for 100 vg panſes of :<omf 
Ne and therefore ſoon reſolved to accept the 
office of ee a young nobleman in the houſe of 
his father: I went to the ſeat at which the family 
then happened to reſide, was received with great po- 
e and invited to entet immediately on my charge. 
he terms offered were ſuch as] ſhould willingly have 
accepted, though my fortune had allowed me greater 
Hberty, of 
flattered my yanity;; and perhaps the ſplendor of the 
apartments, and the luxury of. the table, were not 
wholly without their influence. I immediately com- 


plied with che mente, d nn, _ = lord 
into my care. 


" Hazing, no Py Ie gain more than 7 mould oy 
deſerve, I very diligenthy proſecuted my undertaking) 
and had the ſatisfaction of: diſcovering in my pupil 

a flexible nee za quiek apprehenfion, and a reten- 
tive. memory · . did not moch ꝗcubt that my care 
would, in time, produce a wiſe and uſeful eounſeller 
to the ſtate, though my labours were ſomewhat ob- 
ſtructed hy Want of authority, and. the neceſſity of 


ee with the eulen of negligence, and of wait- 
ing 


choice: the reſpect with Which I was treated 
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ing patiently for che lucky moment of voluntary at- 
tention. To a man, whoſe imagination was filled with 
the dignity of knowledge, and to whom a ſtudious life 


had made all the common amuſements inſipid and 


contemptible, it was not very eaſy to ſuppreſs his in- 


dignation, when he ſaw himſelf forſaken in the midſt 


of his lecture, for an opportunity to catch an jinſect, 
and found his inſtructions debarred from acces to the 


intellectual faculties by the memory of a childiſn frolick, 5 


or the deſire of a new play-thing. 


Thoſe vexations would have recurred lefs knequent- ad 
ly, had not his mamma, by entreating at one time 
that he ſhould be excuſed from his taſk as a reward 


for ſome petty compliance, and with-holding him from 
his book at another to gratify herſelf or Rer viſitants 
with his vivacity, ſhewn him that every thing was more 


pleaſing and more important than knowledge, and that 


ſtudy. was 'to be endured rather than choſen, and was 
only the buſineſs of thoſe hours which. pleaſure left vas 


cant, or diſcipline uſurped. 
I thought it my duty to complain, in tender terms, 


of theſe frequent avocations; but was anſwered, that 


rank and fortune .might reaſonably hope for ſome in- 


dulgence ; that the retardation of my pupil's progreſs 


would not be imputed to any negligence or inabi- 


lity of mine; and that with the ſucceſs which ſatis- 
fed ev ery body elſe, 1 might ſurely fatisfy myſelf. M 


had now done my duty, and without more remon- 
ſtrances, continued to inculcate my precepts, whenever 
they would be heard, gained every day new influence, 
and found that by degrees my ſcholar. began to feel 
the quick impulſes of curioſity, and the honeR' ardour 
of ſtudious ambition. | 

| unn ga 


At length it was, reſolved to paſs a inter in Lon: 


don. The lady had too, much fondneſs for her ſon _ 


to live five. months without him, and too high 
opinion of his wit and learning to refuſe her yani 
the gratification of exhibiting him to the publick. I 
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168 The N ARRAT TVE COMPANION: 
remonſtrated againſt too early an acquaintance wich 
cards and company; 0 a ſoft contempt of my 
ighorance and pedantry,” ſhe ſaid that he had been al- 
ready confined too long to ſolitary ſtudy, and it was 
now time to ſhew him the world; nothing was more 
a brand of meanneſs than baſhful timidity; gay free 

dom and elegant aſſurance were only to be gained by 
mixed converſation, a frequent intercourſe with ſtrangers, 
and a timely introduction to ſplendid aſſemblies; and 
ſhe had more than once obſerved,” that his forwardneſs 
and complaiſance began to deſert him, that he was filent 


when he had not ſomething of "conſequence to ſay, 


bluſhed whenever he happened to find himſelf miſtaken, 


and hung down his head in the preſence of the ladies, 
without the readineſs of reply and activity of offciouſ. 


neſs remarkable in young gentlemen that are bred i in 
London 


12 2 hat 5 „roa £1171 pep 


3 . 


Again T found reſiſtance koplteſ,”s "ey again ig-thovght 


3 


" IE? 


Pe proper to comply. We entered the Coach; "and i in 


four days were placed in the gayeſt and moſt mag - 
nificent region of the town. My pupil, who had for 
ſeveral" years lived at a remote ſeat, was immediately 


dazzled with a thouſand beams of novelty and ſhew. 


His imagination was filled with the perpetual tumult 
of pleaſure that paſſed before him, 404 it was im po 
ſible to allure him from the window, or to overpowet 


by any charm of eloquence the rattle of coaches; and 


the "ſounds which echoed from the doors in the Selb. 
bourhood. In three days his attention, which he began 


to regain, was diſturbed by a rich ſuit, in which he was 


equipped for the reception of company, and which, 
having been long accuſtomed to a e dreſs, BE could 
notl at firſt rvey without ecltacy. | 
I. arrival of the family was now | formally - noti- 
fied; every hour of every day brought more intimate 


or more diſtant! acquaintances' to the door; and my 


pupil wWas indiſcriminately introduced to all, that he 

might accuſtom himſelf to change of faces, and be 

rid with ſpeed of his ruſtick aridence. He ſoon en- 

4 8 e deared 
1 


f 
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deared himſelf to his mother by the ſpeedy acquiſi- 
tion or recovery of her darling qualities; his eye 

ſparkle at a numerous afſembly, and his heart' dances 
at the mentzon of a ball. He has at once caught the 
infection of high life, and has no other teſt of princi- 

ples or actions than the quality of thoſe to whom they 
are aicribed. \ He begins already to look down on me 
with ' ſuperiority, and ſubmits to one ſhort leſſon in 
a week, as an act of condeſcenſion rather than obedi- 
eace, for he is of opinion, that no tutor is properly 
qualified who cannot ſpeak French ; and having for- 
merly learned à few familiar phraſes from his fiſter's 
governeſs, he is every day ſoliciting his mamma to 
procure him a foreign footman, that he may grow 
polite by his converſation. I am not yet inſulted, but 


find myſelf likely to become ſoon a ſuperfluous incum- 


brance, for my ſcholar has now no time for ſcience, 


or for virtue ; and the lady yeſterday Yeclared him ſo 
much the favourite of every company, that ſhe was 


afraid he would not have an hour in the day to dance 
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EumaTHEs's Account of his Pup: continued. 
© - RAMBLER, Nux. 194. 


To the RamBLen, 
FT” HAT vanity which keeps every man impor- 
1 tant in his own eyes, inclines me to believe, 
that neither you nor your readers have yet forgotten 
the name of Eumathes, who ſent you a few months 
ago an account, of his arrwaltat London with a young 


| VoL, II. \J Sao?! | - moble- 


170 The NARRATIVE COMPANION: 
nobleman his pupil, I ſhall therefore continue my nar- 
rative, without preface or recapitulation. © 
My pupil, in a very ſhort time, by his mother's 
countenance and direction, accompliſhed himſelf with 
all thoſe qualifications which contlitute puerile polite- 
neſs. He became in a few days a perfect maſter, of 
his hat, which with a careleſs nicety he could put off 
or on, without any need to adjuſt it by a ſecond mo- 
tion. This was not attained but by frequent conſul- 
tations with his - dancing-maſter, and conſtant practice 
before the glaſs, for he had ſome ruſtick habits to 
overcome ; but, what will not time and induſtry per- 
form? A fortnight more furniſhed him with all the 
airs and forms of familiar and reſpectful ſalutation, 
from the clap on the ſhoulder to the humble bow; 
he practiſes the ſtare of ſtrangeneſs, and the ſmile of 
condeſcenſion, the ſolemnity of promiſe, and the gra- 
ciouſneſs of encouragement, as if he had been nurſed 
at a levee; and pronounces, with no leſs propriety, than 
his father, the monoſyllables of coldneſs, and ſonorous 
periods of reſpectful profeſſion. 


Hle immediately loſt the reſerve and timidity which 
Wlitude and ſtudy are apt to impreſs upon the moſt 
courtly genius ; was able to enter a crouded room with 
ay city; to meer, the Sg nie Fes 
without perturbation ; and addreſs thoſe whom he ne- 

ver ſaw before with eaſe and confidence. In leſs than a 
month his mother declared her ſatisfaction at his profi- 
ciency by a triumphant obſervation, that ſhe believed, 
nothing would make him blu. | 


The fence with which I was contented to hear 
my pupil's praiſes, gave the lady reaſon to ſuſpect 
me not much delighted witch his acquiſitions  ' but ſhe 
attributed my diſcontent to the diminution of my in- 
flaence, and my fears of loſing the patronage. of the 
family; and though ſhe.thinks favourably of my learn- 
ing and morals, ſh&;,c@nfiders me as wholly unac- 
quainted with the —_ of the polite part f 
5 | ind; 
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kind; and therefore not qualified to form the man- 
ners of a young nobleman, or communicate the know - 
ledge of the world. This knowledge ſhe compriſes 
in the rules of viſiting, the hiſtory of-the preſent hour, 
an early intelligence of the change of faſhions, an 
extenſive acquaintance with the names and faces of 


perſons of rank, and a frequent. appearance in places 
of reldre. = 5 


All this y pupil Wine wich rh aer nde es. 
He is twice a day in the mall, where he ſtudies the 
dreſs of every man ſplendid enough to attract his no- 
tice, and never comes home without ſome: obſerva- 
tion upon ſleeves, button-holes, and embroidery. At 
his return from the theatre, he can give an account 


of the gallantries, glances, whiſpers, ſmiles, ſighs, flirts, 


and bluſhes of every box, ſo much to his mother's ſa- 
tisfaQion, that when I attempted to reſume my charac- 


ter, by enquiring his opinion of the ſentiments and 
dition of the tragedy, ſhe at once repreſſed: my eriti- 


ciſm, by telling me, that be, hoped be did not go t loſe 
| his Lime in elteniing to the creatures on the fage. 


But 15 acuteneſs was moſt eminently. ie 
at the maſquerade, where he diſcovered his acquain- 


tance through their diſguiſes, with ſuch wonderful fa- 
cility, as has afforded the family an inexhauſtible to- 


f pen of converſation. Every new viſitor is informed 


ow one was detected by his gait, and another by 


the ſwing of FS arms, a third by the toſs of his head, 


and his favourite phraſe ; nor can you doubt 
but theſe 2 receive their juſt applauſe, and a 


genius thus haſtening to Er is promoted by every 


art of cultivation. ee 
| Suck have been his an al weh b his atk 
ces, that every trace of literature was ſoon obliterated. 


He has changed his language with his dreſs, and inſtead 
of endeavouring at purity or propriety, has no other care 
than to catch the reigning phraſe and current exclama- 


tion, till oy copying Nr is peculiar in the talk of 


13 * Zint w_ all 
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all thoſe whoſe birth or fortune entitle them to imita- 
tion, he has colle&ed every faſhionable barbariſm of the 
preſent winter, and ſpeaks a dialect not to be underſtood 
among thoſe who form their ſtile by poring upon authors. 


To this copiouſnefs of ideas, and felicity of language, 
he has joined ſuch eagerneſs to lead the converſation, 
that he is celebrated among the ladies as the prettieſt 
gentleman that the age can boaſt of, except that ſome _ 
who love to talk themſelves think him too forward, and 
others lament that, with ſo mach wit and knowledge, 
he is not taller. „ Mebot VVT 
His mother liſtens to his obſervations with her 
eyes ſparkling and her heart beating, and can ſcarcely 
contain in the moſt numerous aſſemblies the expecta- 
tions which ſhe has formed for his future eminence. 
Women, by whatever fate, always judge abſurdly of 
the intellects of boys. I he vivacity and cb eng 
which attract female admiration, are ſeldom produced 
in the early part of life, but by ignorance at leaſt, 
if not by ſtupidity; for they proceed not from confi- 
dence of right, but fearleſſneſs of wrong. Who- 
ever has a clear apprehenſion, muſt have quick ſenſi- 
bility, and where he has no ſufficient reaſon to truſt 
his own judgment; will proceed with doubt and cau- 
tion, becauſe he perpetually dreads the diſgrace of 
error, The pain of miſcarriage is naturally propor- 
tionate to the defire of excellence; and, therefore, till 
men are hardened by long familiarity with reproach, 
or have attained, by frequent ſtruggles, the art of 
ſuppreſſing their emotions, diffidence is found the inſe- 
perable aſſociate of underſtanding. 

But ſo little diſtruſt has my pupil of his own abi- 
lities, that he has for ſome time profeſſed himſelf a 
wit, and tortures his imagination on all occaſions for 
burleſque and jocularity. How he ſupports a cha- 
racter, which, perhaps, no man ever aſſumed with- 
out repentance, may be eaſily conjectured. Wit, you 
know, 1s the unexpected copulation of ideas, the dif- 

covery of ſome occult relation between images in ap- 
pearance remote from each other; an effuſion of wit 
| there - 
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therefore preſup poles an accumulation of knowledge ; 
a memory, ſtored with notions, which the imagina- 


tion may cull out to compoſe new aſſemblages. What- 


ever may be the native vigour of the mind, ſhe can 
never form any combinations from few ideas, as many 
changes can never be rung upon a few bells. Accident 
may, indeed, ſometimes produce a lucky parallel or a 
ſtriking contraſt; but theſe gifts of chance are not fre- 
quent, and he chat has nothing of his own, and yet 
condemns himſelf to ee anden, muſt live (hs $20 

man or theft. 7 | 


T by Weener which his youth has hitherto ob⸗ 
ins and the reſpect which his rank ſecures, have 
hitherto ſupplied the want of intellectual qualifica- 


tions; and he imagines, that all admire who applaud, 


and that all who laugh are pleaſed. He therefore 
returns every day to the charge with encreaſe of 
courage though not of ſtrength, and practiſes all 

the tricks by which wit is counterfeited. He lays 
trains for a quibble ; he contrives blunders for his 
footman ; he adapts: old ftories to preſent characters; 
he miſtakes the ueſtion, that he may return a ſmart 
anſwer; he anticipates the argument, that he may 
plauſibly object; when he has — to reply, he 
repeats the laſt words of his _ niſt, then ſays, 
«< Your oa a 3 and c ludes with A W a 


of en _ Tt 


Theſe made + Kone honeſtly. Once o cor- 
rect; but, what can be expected from reaſon unſup- 
ported by faſhion, ſplendour, or authority ? He hears 
me indeed, or appears to hear me, but is ſoon reſ- 
cued from the lecture by more pleaſing avocations ; 
and ſhows, diverſions and EY! barons my on 
n wok crore | A f 


* at laſt imagines himſelf qual fied t to enter hs 
m—_ and has met. with adventures in his: firſt ſally, - 
which J ſhall, 5 your paper, communicate to the 


POOR: Ii 


EUMATH Es. 
1 Eu- 
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EUumMaTHES's Account of his Puri concluded. 
| ? RAMBLER, ; NuMB. 195. : TEM 


To the RamBLER., 
8 1 R, | | & | 
AVOURS of every kind are doubled when 
KR. they are ſpeedily conferred. This is particularly 
true of the gratification of curioſity : He that long 
delays a ſtory, and ſuffers his auditor to torment him- 
ſelf with expectation, will ſeldom be able to recompenſe 


the uneaſineſs, or equal the hope which he ſuffers to 
be raiſed. 7 N 


For this reaſon, I have already ſent you the con- 
tinuation of my pupil's hiſtory, which, though it con- 
tains no events very uncommon, may be of uſe to 
young men who are in too much haſte to truſt their 
on prudence, and quit the wing of protection before 

they are able to ſhift for themſelves. 
When he firſt ſettled in London, he was ſo much 
bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, ſo 
confounded by inceſſant noiſe, and crowds, and hur- 
ry, and fo terriſied by rural narratives of the arts of 
| ſharpers, the rudeneſs of the populace, malignity of 
porters, and treachery of coachmen, that he was afraid 
to go beyond the door without an attendant, and ima- 
gined his life in danger if he was obliged to paſs 
the ſtreets at night in any vehicle but his mother's 
chair. 5 | i 


He was therefore contented for a time, that I ſhould 
accompany him in all his excurſions. But his ſear 
abated as he grew more familiar with its objects; and 
the contempt to which his ruſticity expoſed him from 
ſach of his companions as had accidentally. known 
the town longer, obliged him to diſſemble his remain- 


- His 


ing terrors. | 5 
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His deſire of liberty made him now willing to 
ſpare me the trouble of obſerving his motions, but 
knawing how much his ignorance expoſed him to mi{- 
chief, I thought jt cruel to abandon him to the fortune 
of the to-) n. We went together every day to a coſiee 
Houſe, Where we met wits, heirs, and fops, airy, ig. 
norant, and thoughtleſs as himſelf, with whom he had 
become acquainted at card-tables, and whom he con- 
ſidered as the only beings to be envied or admired. 
What were their topicks of converſation I could never 
diſcover, for ſo much Was their vivacity depreſſed by 
my inttuſive ſeriouſneſs, that they ſeldom proceed<: 
beyond the exchange of nods and ſhrugs, an arch grin, 
or a broken hint, except when they could -retire, white 
I was looking on the papers, to a corner of the room, 
where they ſeemed to diſburden their imaginations, and 
commonly yented the ſuperfluity of their ſprightlineſ(s 
in a peal of laughter. When they had tittcred them- 
{elves into negligence, I could ſometimes cverhear a 
few lade, lch e e ee e 
—{moke the tutor; — company for gentlemen !— and 
other broken phtaſes, by which I did not ſuffer my 
quiet to be diſturbed, for they never proceeded to 
avowed indignities, but contented themſelves to mu- 
mur in ſecret, and, whenever I turned my eye upon 


«OMG $1434; ION. HIT , EH Ove 23x08 $3 . 

Lie was, haweyer,, deſirous, of, withdrawing flom 
the ſubjection-which he; could; not venture to break, 
and made a ſecret appointment.to./ aſſiſt; his compa- 
nions in the perſecution of a play. His footman 
privately procured him a catcal, on which he practiſed 
in a back-garret for two hours in the afternoon. At 
the proper time, a chair was called; he pretended an 


ald engagement at lady Flutter's, and hailened to the place 
ear where his critical aſſociates had aſſembled. They hur- 
and ried away to the theatre, full of malignity and denun- 
om ciations againſt a man whoſe name they had never 
wn heard, and a perſormance which they could not under- 
ain- ſtand; for they were reſolved to judge for themſelves, 


| and would not ſuffer the town to be impoſed upon by 
His | I 4 ; ſcriblers. 
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ſcribblers. In the pit, they exerted themſelves with 
great ſpirit and vivacity ; called out for the tunes of 
obſcene ſongs, talked loudly. at intervals of Shakefpear 
and Johnſon, played on their catcals a ſhort prelude of 
terror, clamoured vehemently for the prologue, and 
clapped with great-dexterity at the firſt entrance of 


the players. 


Two ſcenes they heard without attempting inter- 
ruption; but being no longer able to reſtrain their 
impatience, they then began to exert themſelves in 
roans and hiſſes, and plied their catcals with inceſ- 

| * diligence; ſo that they were ſoon conſidered by 
the audience as diſturbers of the houſe, and ſome who 
ſat near them, either provoked at the obſtruction of 
their entertainment, or deſirous to preſerve the author 
from the mortification of ſeeing his hopes deſtroyed by 
children, ſnatched away their inſtruments of criticiſm, 

and by the ſeaſonable vibration of a ſtick, ſubdued them 


inſtantaneouſly to decency and filence. /' - 


To exhilarate themſelves after this vexatious defeat, 
they poſted to a tavern, Where they recovered their 
alacrity, and, after two hours of obſtreperous jollity, 
burſt out big with enterprize, and panting for ſome 
occaſions to ſignalize their proweſs. They proceeded 
vigorouſly through two ſtreets, and with very little op- 
poſition diſperſed a rabble of drunkards leſs daring 
than themſelves, then rolled two watchmen in the ken- 
nel, and broke the windows of a tavern in which the 
fugitives took ſhelter. At laſt it was determined to 
march up to a row of chairs, and demoliſh them for 
ſtanding on the pavement; the chairmen formed a line 
of battle, and blows were exchanged for a time with 
equal courage on both ſides. At laſt the aſſailants 
were overpowered, and the chairmen, when they knew 
their captives, brought them home by force, 


The youn gentleman, next morning, bur his 
head, and — ſo much aſhamed of — and 
defeat that perhaps he might have been checked 3 

WT 5 | is 


about the pocket. 
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his firſt follies, had not his mother, partly in pity of his 
dejection, and partly in approbation of his ſpirit, re» 
lieved him from his perplexity, by paying the damages 
privately, and diicouraging all animadverſion "and re- 
proof. „ 1 | 1 . 


— 
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This indulgence could not wholly preſerve him from 
the remembrance of his diſgrace, nor at once reſtors 


his confidence and elation. He was for three Gays : 


. 
» = - 
o 


filent, modeſt, and compliant, and thought. himſelf 
neither too wiſe for inſtruction, nor too manly, for 
reſtraint. But his levity overcame this Along ſorrow ; 
he began to talk, with bis former raptures of maſque- 
rades, taverns and frolicks; bluſtered when, his..wig 
was not combed with exactneſs; and threatened. de» 
ſtruction to a taylor who had miſtaken his directions 


CC 
I knew that he was now riſing again aboy controul, 
and that this, inflation of ſpirits would burſt out into 
ſome miſchievous abſurdity. I therefore watched him 
with, great attention; but ↄne evening, having attended 
his mother at a viſit, he withdrewhimſelf, unſuſpected, 
while the company was engaged at cards. His Vivacity 
and officiouſneſs were ſoon miſſed, and his return im- 
patiently expected; ſupper: was delayed, and converſa- 


tion ſuſpended ; every coach that rattled through the 


ſtreet was expected to bring him, and every ſervant 


that entered the room was examined concerning his 


departure. At laft the lady returned home, and was 
with great difficulty preſerved from ſits by ſpirits and 
cordials. The family was diſpatched a thouſand ways 
without ſucceſs, and the houſe was filled with diſtraction, 
till, as we were deliberating what farther meaſures to _ 
take, he returned from a petty gaming-table, with his 
coat torn, and his head broken; without his ſword, 
ſnuff-box, ſleeve - buttons, and watch, VV 


Of this loſs or robbery, he gave little account ; but, 
inſtead of ſinking into his former ſhame, endeavoured 
to ſupport himſelt by ſurlineſs and aſperity: He was 

"Bf EE 13 © not 
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vc not the firſt that had played away a few trifles, and of 
6: what uſe were birth and fortune if they would not 
« admit ſome ſallies and expences. His mamma was 
fo much provoked by the coſt. of this prank, that ſhe 
would neither palliate nor conceal it ; and his father, 
after ſome threats of ruſtication which his fondneſs 
would not ſuffer him to execute, reduced the allowance 
of his pocket, that he might not be tempted by plenty 
to profuſion. This method would have ſucceeded in a 
place where there are no pandars to folly and extra- 
vagance, but was now likely to have produced per- 
nicious conſequences ; for we have diſcovered a treaty 
with a broker, © whoſe daughter he ſeems diſpoſed to 
marry, on condition that he ſhall be ſupplied with 
preſent money, for which he is to repay thrice the 
value at the death of his father. r. 


There was now no time to be loſt. A domeſtick 
_ conſultation was immediately held, and he was doom- 
ed to paſs two years in the country; but his mother, 

touched with his tears, declared, that ſhe thought 

him too much of a man to be any longer confined to 
his book, and he therefore begins his travels to-morrow 
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of perpetual peril and inquietude: ſuch; indeed, hither- 


é years old, who. was placed under the care of a par rim 
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e To the ApvenTunER. 


FE W niz guts age lüfter I came hows de tho 
. tavern, I took up the firſt volume of your papers, 

which at preſent is depoſited near the elbow chair in 
my chamber, and happened to read the fifth” number 
Which contains the narrative of a Flea . After I fell 
aſleep, I imagined the book ſtill to lie open defore me, 
and that at the bottom of the page I ſaw not a Flea 
but a Louſe, who addreſſed me with ſuch ſolemnity 
of accent, that it broug ht to my mind ſome orà- 


tions which I had formerly heard in ſaint Stophier?'s 
cu. | 


if Q "4 85 . 1 > * + F.: 
n 4 YE: 2 . 
"B. = "ON 


Sir, oy E it has den aka voy: we who 5 
have enriched themſelves from the mines of knvow- 
ledge by deep reſearches and laborious" ſtudy, that | 
Lallunaty beings are all mortal, and that life is a ſtate 


I 


to has been my experience ; and yet I do not remember, 
that 1 have brought calamity upon myſelf by any 
uncommon deviations either from virtue or Prudence. 


1 Was kirched i in the head I a bey about eight 


nurſe, and educated at the charity ſchool. In this 
place, as in a populous ity, I ſoon obtained a ſertle- 
nent; and as our ſtate adoleſcence is Mort, had in 
4 few months a numerous family. This, indeed, Was 
the Happieſt period of my life ; I ſuffered little appre- 
henfion from the comb or the razor, and foreſaw no 
misfortune, except that our country ſhould be over- 
ſtocked, and we ſhould be compelled to wander, like 
the Pail bariaus of the North, in ſearch of another. 


16 eee ee But 
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But it happened that the lord of our ſoil, in an evil 
hour, went with ſome of his companions to Highgate. 
Juſt at the top of the hill was a ſtage and a mountebank, 
where ſeveral feats of wit and humour were performed 
by a gentleman with a gridiron upon his back, who 
aſſiſted the doctor in his vocation. We were preſently 
in the midſt of the crowd, and ſoon after upon the 
ſage ; which the boy was perſuaded to aſcend, that by 
a fadden ſtroke of conjuration, a great quantity of 
gold might be conveyed under his hat. The his 
hat, however, the dextrous but miſchievous operator, 
having imperceptibly conveyed a rotten egg, clapped 
his hand ſmartly upon it, and ſhewed thr 
potabile running down on each ſide, to the unſpeakable | 
delight of the beholders, but to the great diſappoint- 
ment of the boy and the, total ruin of our com- 
munity. Fa Dran tt bed | 


J 4 ae 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the confuſion and diſtreſs 
which this accident inſtantly produced among us: we 
were at once buried in a quag, intollerably noiſome, 
and inſuperably viſcid: thoſe who had been overturned 
in its. paſſage, found it impoſſible to recover their 
ſituation ;. and the few, who happening to lie near the 
borders of the ſuffuſion, had with the utmoſt efforts of 
their ſtrength crawled to thoſe parts which it had. not 
reached, laboured in vain. to free themſelves. from 
ſhackles, which every moment became more ſtrong as 
the ſubſtante which formed them grew more hard, and 
"threatened in a'ſhort time totally to deprive them of all 
power of motion. I was myſelf among this number, 
and cannot even now recolle& my ſituation without 
ſhuddering at my danger. In the mean time the can- - 
didate for enchanted gold, who in the ſearch of plea- 
ſure had found only dirt and hunger, wearineſs and 
diſappointment, reflecting that his ſtolen holiday was 
at an end, returned forlorn and diſconſolate to his nurſe. 
The noſe of this good woman was ſoon offended by 
an unſavoury ſmell, and it was not long before ſhe 
diſcovered whence it proceeded. A few queſtions, 
and a good thump on the back, brought the 2 4 
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ſecret to light; and the delinquent; that he might be 
at once puriſied and puniſhed, was carried to the next 


pump, where his head was held under the ſpout till he 


had received the diſcipline of a pickpocket. He was 
indeed ver near being drouned; but his ſufferings 


were nothing in compariſon of ours. We were over- 


whelmed with a ſecond inundation; the cataracts, 
which burſt upon us with a noiſe tenfold more dreadful 
than thunder; ſwept us by hundreds before them, and 
the few that remained would nt have had ſtrength to 
keep their hold againſt the impetuoſity of the torrent 
if it had continued a few minutes longer. I was ſtill 
among thoſe that eſcaped; and after we had a little 
recovered from our fright, we found that if we had 
loſt our friends, we were releaſed from the viſcous 


durance uchich our o- ]n ſtrength f could never have 


broken. We were alſo delivered from : the dread of 
an emigration and a famine; and taking comfort in 
theſe reflections, ve were enabled to reconcile gurſelves, 
without / murmuring, to the fate of thoſe Who had 
periſied. bag terne Laing vt arts. n 28 
2448 6 Hit 04 bn Siem Tc nuit oa 
But the ſeries of misfortunes which I: have been 

doomed to ſuffer, withaut reſpite, was now begun. 
The mext day wWwas Holy Thurſday; andi the ſtupendous 
being, who; without labour, carried the ruins of our 
ſtate in proceſſion to the bounds of his pariſnh, thought 
fit to break his wand into a cudgel as ſoon as he came 
home. This he was impatient to uſe; and in an en- 
gagement with an adverſary,. who had armed himſelf 
with the like weapon, heoreceived anſtrokev upon his 
head, by which my favourite wife and three — | 
the whole remains of my family, were cruſhed; to atom 


in a moment. Iwas myſelf ſo near as to be thru down 


by the concuſſion of the blou /; and the boy immediately 
ſcratching, his head to alleyiate the ſmart, Was within a 
hair of deſtroying me with his nail. o 1207 CARR} 


24513 7; DS 9F0D LESPLIEES Ft SSD 2 ob” IS 3 $0 15 ons 
.- Was ſo terriſied at this accident that crept don to 


the nape of his neck, Where I continued all the reſt of 
the day and at night, when he retired . | 
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ſervant, who being ſoon after my exploit detected in 


wearing a laced frock before it had been left off, was 


turned away at a minute's warning, and deſpairing to 
obtain a character, returned to the occupation in which 
he had been bred, and became journeyman to a barber 
in the city, who upon ſeeing a ſpecimen. of his ſkill to 
dreſs hair a- la- mode de la cour, was willing to re- 
ceive him without a ſcrupulous examination of his 


- 
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This change in the ſituation of my patron was of 
great advantage to me; for I began to have more 


company and leſs diſturbance. But among other per- 


ſons whom he attended every morning to ſhave, was an 
_ elderly gentleman of great repute for natural know- 


ledge, à fellow of many foreign ſocieties, and a pro- 


found adept in experimental philoſophy. This gentle- 
man, having conceived à deſign to repeat Leuenhoeck's 
experiments upon the increaſe of our ſpecies, enquired 
of the proprietor of my dwelling if he could help him 
to a ſubject. The man was at firſt ſtartled at the 
queſtion; but it was no ſooner comprehended than he 
pulled out an ivory comb, and produged myſelf and 


two aſſociates, one of whom died ſoon after of the 


z 
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The ſage received us with thanks, and very care 


* 


fully conveyed us into his ſtocking, where, though it 


was not a ſituation perfectly agreeable to our nature, 
we produced a numerous progeny. Here, however, .[ 


ſuffered new:calamity,. and was expoſed to new danger. 


The philoſopher, whom a ſedentary. and; recluſe life 


had rendered exwemely ſuſceptible of cold, would 


often ſit with bis ein ſp near che fire, that we were 


almoſt ſcorched: to death before we could get round to 
the calf. for ſhelter. He was alſo ſubject. to frequent 
abſtractions of mind ; and a; For times many of ys 
have been miſerably deſtroyed by his broth or his tea 
which he would hold ſo much on one ſide that it woul 
run over the veſſel, and overflow us with a ſcalding 


- 
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for when he felt the ſmart he would rub the part with 
his hand, without reflecting upon his nurſery, till he 
had cruſhed great part of oſe that had eſcaped. 
Still, however, it was my fortune to ſurvive for hew 
adverſtüren. na ga d in 19010 2R0ME 101 
Cc e 
The philoſopher, among other viſitants whoſe curi 
oſity he was pleaſed to gratify, was ſometimes favoured 
with the company of ladies: for the entertainment of 
a lady it was my misfortune to be one morning taken 
from my family when I leaſt ſuſpected it, and ſecured 
in the aparatus of a ſolar microſcope. After I had 
contributed to their aſtoniſhment: and diverſion: near an 
hour; I was left with the utmoſt inhumanity and in- 
gratitude to periſn of hunger, immured between the two 
pieces of iſinglas thro? which 1 had been exhibited. 
In this. condition remained three days and three nights? 
and ſhould” certainly have periſhed in the fourth, if a 
boy about ſeven years old, who was careleſly leſt alone 
in the room, had not poked his finger through the 
hole in which I was conſined, and once more ſet me at 
liberty. I was, however, extremely weak, and the 
window being open I was blown into the ftreet, and 
fell on the uncovered: perriwig of a doctor of phyſic, 


who had juſt alighted to vifit a patient. This was 
the firſt time I had ever entered a perriwig, a ſituation 


which J ſcarce leſs: deprecate than the microſcope 2 I 
found ĩt a deſolate wilderneſs, without inhabitants and 
without bounds. IL continued to traverſe it with in- 
credible labour, but I knew not in what direction, and 
deſpaired of being ever reſtored either to food or reſt, 
My ſpirits were at length exhauſted; my gripe relaxed, 
and I fell almoſt in a ſtate of inſenſibility from the 
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rance, and thought I had nothing to fear but the death 
of the patient in whoſe head I had taken ſhelter. - 


I was, however, ſoon convinced of my miſtake; 
for among other patients in the ſame ward was a child 
about ſix years old, who having been put in for a 
rupture, had fallen into the jaundice. For this diſeaſe 
the nurſe, in the abſence of the phyſician, preſcribed 
a certain number of my ſpecies to CE adminiſtered alive 
in a ſpoonful of milk. A collection was immediately 
made, and I was numbered among the unhappy victims 
which ignorance and inhumanity had thus devoted to 
deſtruction: I was immerged in the pation, and ſay 
myſelf approach the horrid jaws that l expected would 
the next moment cloſe over me; not but that, in this 
dreadful moment, I had ſome languid hope of paſſing 
the gulph unhurt, and finding a ſettlement at the bottom. 
My fate, however, was otherwiſe determined: for 
the child, in a fit of frowardneſs and anger, daſhed 
the ſpoon out of the hand of the nurſe ;; and after in- 
*credible fatigue I recovered the ſtation to Which I had 
deſcended from the doctors wig. g. 

0 in en en ene O06 

I was once more congratulating myſelf on an eſcape 
almoſt miraculous, when I was 'alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of a barber, with all the dreadful apparatus of 
his trade. I ſoon found that the perſon whoſe head 1 
had choſen: for an aſylum was become delirious; and 
that the hair was by the phyſician's order to be removed 
Yor 2 ine „ n 


ES 1 


Here my courage totally failed, and all my hopes 
forſook me. It happened, however, that tho I was 
entangled in the ſuds, yet | was depoſited unhurt upon 
the operator's ſhaving cloth; from whence, as he was 
MNaving you this night, I gained your ſhoulder; and 
have this moment crawled out from the plaits of your 
ſock, which you have juſt taken off and laid upon 
this table. Whether this event be fortunate or unfor- 
tunate, time only can diſcover : but I ſtill hope to find 
ſome dwellmg, where no comb ſhall ever enter, and 
| no 
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þ no nails ſhall ever ſcratch ; which neither pincers, nor 

razor ſhall approach; where I ſhall paſs the remainder _ 

of life in perfect ſecurity and repoſe, amidſt the ſmiles 
- of ſociety and the profuſion of plenty. 4 
a At this hope ſo extravagant and ridiculous, uttered 
e with ſuch ſolemnity of diction and manner, I burſt into 
d a fit of immoderate laughter that awaked me: but my 4 
e mirth was inſtantly repreſſed by refleQing; that the 


* life of man is not leſs expoſed to evil; and that all his 
1s expectations of ſecurity" and happineſs in temporal 


D poſſeſſions, are equally chimerical and abſurxl. 
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LVIII. 'STo ry of a Kerr Misr ss. 
WoRLD, NUMB«.:97. : rs bY 


ASA 


AM the daughter of very honeſt and reputable 


parents in the north of England; but as an account 
of my family does no. way relate ta my ſtory, I ſhall 
avoid troubling you with any farther particulars on that 


head. At the age of ſeventeen I had leave from my 


father and mother to accompany a neighbouring family 
of ſome diſtinction to town, having lived in the ſtricteſt 
intimacy with the young ladies of that family ever ſince 
I was a child, 


At our arrival in town, we were viſited by a great 
deal of company, and among the reſt, by a young 
gentleman of fortune, who ſeldom paſſed a day with- 
out ſeeing us. As this gentleman's family, and that 
of my friends had been long acquainted, his admiſſion 
to us was without the leaſt ceremony ; and indeed he 
was looked upon by the young ladies and myſelf ra- 
ther as a brother than a viſitor. I had often obſerved, 
and I confeſs with a ſecret ſatisfaction, that his be- 
haviour to me, eſpecially when alone, was ſomewhat 
more particular than to any of my companions ; and 
1 1 not help placing it to his favourable opinion 
of me, that he was continually contriving parties abroad 
to amuſe and entertain us. „ 


One afternoon, YET been troub'ed with the head- 
ach in the morning, and having therefore excuſed my- 


ſelf from dining and ſupping out with the family where. 


L lived, he called, as he had many times done, to aſk 
us to the play. I expreſſed my concern at the ladies 
being: from home, but fooliſhly ſuffered myſelf to be 


perſuaded 
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perſuaded to 80 alone with him into the gallery, after 
having been laughed at for my objections, and told 
that 1 ought to have a better opinion of him than 0 
think him capable of aſking me to do an improper 
thing. Wee eee Ati 28970 1 eee 


When the play was over, we took coach to retyrn 
home; but the coachman, having no doubt received 
his leſſon, ſtopped juſt at the door of a tavern, 'telling 
us that one of” the traces was broke, and that he coul 
go no farther,” I ſaffered myſelf to be handed into the 

tavern, while another coach was called, which not 

being immediately to be had, my companion obſerved 
to me ſmilingly, that it was a happy accident, and as 
the family I lived with would not ſup at home, I ſhould 

be his gueſt that evening; and without waiting for a 

reply, ordered ſupper and a bottle of champaign. It 

was in vain that I remonſtrated againſt this propoſal; 
. he knew, he ſaid, that my friends would not return till 
; twelve; and there could be no kind of harm in eating 
a bit of chicken, and drinking a glaſs of wine where 
: we were, 1 was frightened at the thoughts of what 
] was doing, but was indiſcreet enough to conſent. 
His behaviour to me all the time was the moſt reſpectful 
in the world. He took care to engage my attention by 
ſome intereſting diſcourſe, aſſuring me as often as I 
attempted to move, that it was: quite early, and that 
till a coach could be had, it was to no purpoſe to at- 
tempt going. 595 „ 
| very freely confeſs,” that being extremely heated at 
the playhouſe, I was tempted to drink a glaſs or two 
of wine more than I was accuſtomed to, which flur- 
2 ried me a good” deal; and as my heart was by no 
25 means indifferent to him who was entertaining me, the 
eue paſſed away almoſt imperceptibly. However, re- 
Py collecting myfelt at laſt, I infifted peremptorily. upon 
zes going; when, ſeeing me in earneſt, he pulled out his 
. watch, and, as if violently ſurprized, declared it was 
ded paſt two o'clock ; adding, in the greateſt ſeeming con- 
kernation, that it would be impoſſible for me * go 
EI one” 
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miſchief he had brought upon mme. 


I will not attempt, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to deſcribe the 
confuſion I was in. Yet ſtill I inſiſted upon going 
home, which he endeavoured to difluade me from, by 
ſaying, that he too well knew the temper of the gentle- 
man at whoſe houſe I lived, to think of carrying me 
thither at ſo late an hour; that he would conduct me 
to a lady of his acquaintance, who ſhould wait on me 
home in the morning, and make an excuſe for my 
lying out. I anſwered him, that I would he no where 

but at home; that I deteſted myſelf for going out with | 
him, and that I would return immediately, let the 
hour be what it would, © Let us go firſt of all, replied 
he, to the lady's, where I will leave you but for 2 
moment, and fee if the family are ſitting up for you; 
for to knock at the door and be refuſed admittance 
„ would ruin your reputation in the opinion of all 
„ the neighbourhood.” L ſtill. inſiſted upon going 
home; and a coach was accordingly called and pro- 
cured; but inſtead of carrying me to my friends, it 
ſtopped at a houſe in another ſtreet. Here I was 
forced againſt my will to alight. The miſtreſs of it 
Was up; à circumſtance. which I ſhould have wondered 
at, if I had not been frighted almoſt to death, and 
incapable of thinking, ſpeaking, or knowing what | 
FD cave 35564; te]. bluod 5155s £ | 


The wretch, after having apologized to the lady for 
the diſtreſs he had brought me into, left me in great 
haſte, to bring me intelligence of what was doing at 
home. He returned in a ſhort time, and with the 
greateſt ſeeming concern in his countenance, told me, 
that he had learnt from one of the ſervants, that the 
family had ſupped at home ; that they were exaſperated 
againſt me beyond forgiveneſs; that they concluded me 
undone; and that they had ſworn never to admit me 
within their doors again.. 
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on my own, irrecoverably undid me. 


one of which he had detained. 
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I was quite thunderftruck at this intelligence, and 
accuſed the wretch who brought it me as the vileſt of 
men. He fell | upon his knees, conjuring me not to 
think him capable of any deſign in what was done, and 
vowing to ſacrifice his life and fortune to reinſtate me 
in the good opinion of my friends. I Was obliged 
now to put myſelf under his protection; but refuſed 
20ing to bed, though preſſed to it by the lady of the 
Fouls. who called herſelf his relation. Early in the 
morning, taking the lady along with kim, he pretend“ 
ed to go again to my friends; but returned to me with 
an account. that they were quite outrageous againſt me; 
and abſolutely determined 'never to- Re me again. I 
wrote to them in the moſt moving manner that my 
heart could dictate, and gave the letter to the care of 
this falſe friend. T wrote alſo to my parents letter after 
letter, but Without receiving 'a ſyllable from them in 
return; ſo that I now looked upon myſelf as com- 
pleatly undone. The anxiety I ſuffered threw me into 
a fever, during which time the Wretch hardly ever 
ſtirred from my bed- ſide, vowing that his life depended 
upon my recovery. I Was ſoon indeed reſtored to my 
health, but never to my peace. My betrayer begar 
now to talk to me of love; and I began fooliſnly to 
regard him as one that had ſuffered too much for What 
j could not impute to him as a crime. He ſaw, and 
took care houtly'ts improve, my too favoiitable eff. 
non of kim; and at length (for why ſhouki een 
munen on what 1 wiſh" forever to forget?) by a 
thouſand ſtratagems on his ſide, and by fatal inclination 
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From that very day his affeftions began to cool; and 


little time to date me to chat degree, that in order to 


get rid of me, and to make our ſeparation my own act, 


he confeſſed to me the whole ſcheme he had laid to get 


me; ſhewed me advertiſements in the papers from my 
friends and parents, offering rewards for my diſcovery; 
and returned me the letters I had written to them, every 
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I. ſtood aſtoniſhed at his villany, and abhorred him 


in my ſoul. But alas! it Was- now too Iate for me to 
apply to friends. Ruminating one afternoon on my 
deplorable condition, I was ſurprized at ſeeing an elderly 
apology for 

from ſome 


lady enter my chamber, She made me an 
her viſit, and very frankly told me, that fro: 
diſtant hints which ſhe had that day received from the 
miſtreſs, of the houſe, ſhe ;apprebended J was fallen 
into bad hands; which, if true, ſhe would De 5 To 
aſſiſt me to the utmoſt of her power. She ſpoke this 
with ſo much affection and good- nature, that I made 
no; ſcruple of telling her my whole fory, which: ſo ex. 
tremely affected her, that ſhe ſhed tears while I ſpoke, 
and often interrupted me with her exclamations againſt 
the villany of men. At the concluſion ſhe offered that 


moment to take me away, aſſuring me that her houſe, 


her purſe and ſincereſt friendſhip ſhould always be mine. 
L would have fallen on my knees to thank her, but ſhe 
prevented me; and ordering a coach to be called, ſhe 
conveyed me that very evening to her country-houle, 


I ftayed there a week, and met with the moſt kind 
and tender treatment from her. She compelled me to 
accept of ſome changes of clothes and linen, and 
then brought me to her houſe in town; where, in leſs 
than four- and- twenty hours, ſhe told me, without the 
leaſt ceremony, that I no doubt knew for what purpoſe 
ſhe had taken me, and that as I could have no pre- 
tenſions to modeſty, ſhe hoped my behaviour would be 
ſach as ſhould give her no occaſion to repent of her 
kindneſs to me. I defired to underſtand her, and was 
informed oo not in plain words) that my benefac- 
treſs was a bawd, and that ſhe had taken me into her 


family for the moſt infamous of purpoſes. I trembled 
with amazement, and inſiſted on leaving the houſe 


that inſtant. . She told me, I was at full hberty to do 


. fo ;..bur that firſt I muſt pay for my lodging and clothes, 

She ſpoke this with great eaſe and careleſſneſs, and then 
| left me to myſelf. - I ran down ftairs with precipitation ; 
but alas! ſcarce was I out of the ſtreet b 


efore J was 


ſtopt and brought back by a bailiff who had a writ 


1 


i, 


. - again, 
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1 againſt me. I requeſted that I might have leave to 
0 write to the gentleman'from whom I had been taken: 
y for bad as he was, I ſaid, he would not utterly deſert 
A me. I was permitted to write as I defired ; and the 
r wretch indeed anſwered my letter; but it was only to 


* tell me, that as I had thought proper to run away from 


e him, he ſhould have nothing farther to ſay to me; 
n and that, in ſhort, I muſt either ſubmit to conditions, 
0 or go immediately with the bailiff. Frightened at the 
1s horrors of a priſon, and hoping that my flory might 
le move compaſſion in thoſe to whom I was to be intro- 


duced, I conſented to do as they would have me. But 
alas, fir! I was miſtaken: they liſtened to my ſtory; 
but inſtead of melting at my misfortunes, they adored 
me, they ſaid, for my invention. At length, having 
led the life of a proſtitute for more than a month, I 
attempted to make a ſecond eſcape, and to fly to the 
hands of juſtice for protection: but I was again 
caught, and carried to a ſpunging-houſe ; where, after 
remaining two days, a gentleman who had been ad- 
mitted to me at that vile woman's, came to ſee me in 
my confinement, paid off the debt for which I was 
arreſted, and took me to be his miſtreſs. . 


But though the life I now lead is in ſome degree 
more ſupportable than that which I have eſcaped from, 
yet to one who hopes that ſhe has ſtill ſome remains of 

rinciple left, it is terrible and ſhocking. My friends 
5 what I am, and what I have been, but they re- 
je& and hate me: and I have not the leaſt glimmering ; 
of hope ever to recover from the fitzation I am in, 
unleſs my ſtory ſhould merit the compaſſion of Him to 
whom I now ſend it, and find a place in the Woa Ivo. 
Vile as I am, I would be otherwiſe if I might. I am 
not old in wickedneſs, - though 1 have gone ſuch lengths 
in it; being now really and truly but juſt turned of 
| eighteen, and having left my father's houſe no more 
than fifteen months ago, two of which months I lived 
in innocence and reputation with the moſt worthy of 


families. 
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As to him who has brought upon me all this weight 
of miſery, and ,who ſerenely and unconcernedly can 
reflect upon what he has done (for ſo I am ſure he 
does) I have nothing to fear, and nothing to hope. 
J can therefore have _ one inducement to deſire your 
publication of this letter, which is, that my friends 
may know that I have, gained that credit with a2 
ſtranger which they have refuſed to give me, and that 


Lam really and truly an object of compaſſion. 
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(though loſt to myſelf) / 
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LIX.. Uncommon 1 Magnanimity and Gedderallty;: re- 
preſented in the Story of the death of Mavan os 


WLAefnfεt Cetera mes en 19 — 


following letter written to an eminent French gentle- - 
man in this town from Paris, which gives us the exit 
of an heroine Who is a pattern of paRenes, and ge- 


neroſity. 


8 I R, Ps. April 18, 1712. 
5 

your neareſt relations as much as if you were an 
utter ſtranger to them. The occaſion of this is to 
give you an account of the death of Madam de Vil- 
« lacerfe, whoſe departure out of this life I know not 
* whether a man of your philoſophy will call unfor- 
* tunate or not, ſince it was attended with ſome cir- 
« cutnſtances as much to be deſired as to be lamented. 
She was her whole life happy in an uninterrupted 


© health, and was always honoured for an evennels of 
« temper and greatneſs of mind.“ On the 10th in- 
« ſtant that lady was taken with an indiſpoſition which 
« confined her to her Chamber, but was ſuch as was too 


* {light to make her take a ſick bed, and yet too griev- 
* ous to admit of any ſatisfaction in being out of it. 
It is notoriouſly known that ſome. years ago Monſieur 


«© Feſteau, one of the moſt conſiderable ſurgeons 1 


Paris, was deſperately in love with this lady: her 


8 the. Spettatir' is in a kind a paper of news | 
from the natural world, as others are from the 
buſy and politic part of mankind, I. ſhall tranſlate the 


* 


pp is ſo many years _ you left your native 
country, that J am to tell you the characters of 


8 placed her above any application to her on 
1 


e account of his paſſion; but as a woman always 


ys 
has ſome regard to the perſon whom ſhe believes to 


to be her real admirer, ſhe now took it in her head 
(upon advice of her phyſicians to loſe ſome of her 
* blood} to fend for Monſieur Feſteau on that occaſion. 
happened to be there at that time, and my near re- 


K 2 © lation 
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ation gave me the privilege to be preſent. As ſoon 
© as: her arm was ſtripped bare, and he began to preſs _ 
* it in order to raiſe the vein, his colour changed, and 
© ] obſerved him ſeized with a ſudden tremor, which 
made me take the liberty to ſpeak of it to my coufin 
with ſome apprehenſion : ſhe ſmil'd, and ſaid, ſhe 
knew Mr. Feſteau had no inclination to do her injury. 


. 9 Fl 


He ſeemed to recover himſelf, and ſmiling alſo pro- 
« ceeded in his work, Immediately after the operation 
© he cried out, that he was the moſt unfortunate of 
all men, for that he had open'd an artery inſtead . 


« of a yen. 


It is as impoſſible to expreſs the artiſt's 


« diſtraction as the patient's compoſure, I will not 
© dwell on little circumſtances, but go on to inform 
you, that within three days time it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to take off her arm. She was ſo. far from 
uſing Feſteau as it Would be natural for one of a lower 
« ſpirit to treat him, that 'ſhe' would not let him be 
« abſent from any conſultation about her preſent con- 
« dition, and on every occaſion aſked whether he was 
« ſatisfied in the meaſures that were taken about her. 
Before this laſt operation ſhe order'd her will to be 
drawn, and after having been about a quarter of an 
hour alone, ſhe bid the ſurgeons, of whom poor 
« Feſteau was one, go on in their work. I know not 
how to give you the terms of art, but there appeared 
« ſach ſymptoms after the amputation of her arm, that 
it was viſible ſhe could not live four and twenty hours. 
Her behaviour was ſo magnanimous throughout this 
whole affair, that I was particularly curious in taking | 
notice of what paſſed as her fate approached . nearer. 
< and nearer, and took notes of what ſhe ſaid to all 


about her, particularly word for word what: 
to Mr. Feſteau, which was as follows. 


c 


cc 
64 


Cc 


” 


ſhe ſpoke 


“Sir, you give me inexpreſſible ſorrow for the 


anguiſh with which I fee you overwhelmed, _ 


I am, 


removed to all intents and purpoſes from the intereſts 
of human life, therefore 1 am to begin to think like 
one wholly unconcerned in it. I do not conſider you 


as one by whoſe error J have loſt my life; no 


ou 


w—_— 


— 
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« are my benefactor as you have haſtened my entrance 
into a happy immortality, This is my ſenſe of this 


accident; but the world in which you live may have 


thoughts of it to your diſadvantage”; '3 have therefore 
taken care to provide for you in my will, and have 
« placed you above what you have. to fear from * 


1 


nature.“ 705 


„While this FO Fa woman ſpoke theſe EY 
* Fefteau looked as if he received a condemnation to die, 
« inſtead of a penſion for his life. Madam de Villacerfe 
lived till eight of the clock the next night, and tho 
< ſhe muſt have laboured under the moſt exquilite tor- 
© ments, ſhe poſſeſſed her mind with ſo wonderful a 
«patience, that one may rather ſay ſhe ceaſed to breathe 
© than ſhe died at that hour. You, who had not the 
, * happineſs to be perſonally known to this lady, have 
* nothing but to rejoice in the honour you had of being 
related to fo great merit; but we, who have loſt her 
* converſation, cannot ſo eaſily reſign our own * 


2 by reflexion upon hers. 


oh am, Sir, your alfeAtionate LEES | Ws 1s 
ol wok obedient, humble. ſervant, 


Paul Regnaud, 


There hataly can be a greater Au ce of an herojc 
mind, than the unprejudiced manner in which this lady 
weighed this misfortune. The regard of life itſelf could 
not make her overlook the contrition of the unhappy 
man, whoſe more than ordinary concern for her was all 


his guilt, * It would certainly be of ſingular uſe to human 
ſociety to have an exact account of this lady's ordinary 
conduct, which was crowned by fo uncommon magna- 
nimity. Such greatneſs was not to be acquired in the 
laſt article, nor is it to be doubted but it was a conſtant 


practice of all that is praiſe-worthy, which made her 
capable of beholding death, not as the diſſolution, but 


conſummation of her life. 3% 


** | 
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he came home, his lackey met him with a ſaucy 


LX. The IxrLvence of Innoctncy and Honour, 
| exemplified in the SToRY of a FRENCH KNIORT. 


GUARDIAN, Nu nB. 17. 


| FRENCH Author, giving an account of a 


very agreeable man, in whoſe character he 


mingles good qualities and infirmities, rather-than vices 
and virtues, tells the following ſtory. 


* Our knight, ſays he, was pretty much addicted 
to the moſt faſhionable of all faults. He had a 
looſe rogue for a lackey, not a little in; his, favour, 
though he had no other name for him when he ſpoke 
of him but the Raſcal, or to him but Sirrab. One 
morning when he was drefling, Sirrah, fays he, be 
ſure you bring home this evening a pretty wench. 
The fellow was a perſon of diligence and capacity, 
and had for ſome time addreſſed himſelf to a de- 
cayed old gentlewoman, who had a young maiden 
to her daughter, beauteous as an angel, not yet ſix- 
teen years of age. The mother's extreme poverty, 
and the infinuations of this artful lackey concerning 
the ſoft diſpoſition and generoſity of his maſter, 
made her conſent to deliver up her daughter. But 
many were the intreaties and repreſentations of the 
mother to gain her child's conſent to an action, 


* ſhe aid ſhe abhorred, at the ſame time ſhe exhorted 


her to it ; but child, ſays ſhe, can you ſee your mo- 


* ther die for hunger? The virgin argued no longer, 


4 
8 


but buriting into tears, ſaid ſhe would go any where. 
The lackey conveyed her with great obſequiouſneſs 
and ſecrecy to his maſter's lodging, and placed her 
in a commodious appartment till he came. home. 
The knight, who knew his man never failed of 


bringing in his prey, indulged his genius at a ban- 


quet, and was in high humour at an entertainment 
with ladies, expecting to be received in the even- 
ing by one as agreeable as the beſt of them. When 


« and 
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and joyful familiarity, crying out, She 1s as hand- 
ſome. as an angel, (for there is no other ſimile on 
theſe occaſions) but the tender fool has wept till her 
eyes are ſwelled and bloated; for ſhe is a maid 
« and a gentlewoman. With that he conducted his 
© maſter to the room where ſhe was, and retired. 'I he. 
© knight, when he ſaw her bathed in tears, ſaid in 
« ſome ſurprize, Do not you know, young woman, 
«© why you are brought hither ? The - unhappy maid - 
„ fell on her knees, and with many interruptions of 
« ſighs and tears ſaid to him, I know, alas! too well 
« why I am brought hither : my mother, to get bread _ 


« for her and myſelf, has ſent me to do what you | 


« pleaſed; but with it would pleaſe heaven I could die 


„ before 1 am added to the number of thoſe miſerable 


« wretches who live without honour ! with this reflec- 
« tion ſhe wept anew, and beat her boſom. The knight 
« ſtepping back from her, ſaid, I am not ſo abandoned 
as to hurt your innocence againſt your will. | 5 


% The novelty of the accident ſurpriſed him into 
ce virtue; and covering the young maid with a cloak, 
& he led her to a relation's houſe, to whoſe care he 
% recommended her for that night. The next morn- 
e ing he ſent for her mother, and aſked her if her 
«© daughter was a maid ? the mother aſſured him, that 
«© when ſhe delivered her daughter to the ſervant, ſhe 
«© was a ſtranger to man. Are not you then, replied 


«© the knight, a wicked woman to contrive the debau- 


« chery of your own child? ſhe held down her face 
„ with fear and ſhame, and in her confuſion utter - 
«© ed ſome broken words concerning her poverty. 
« Far be it, faid the gentleman, that you ſhould re- 
*« lieve yourſelf from want by a much greater evil: 
«« your daughter is a fine young creature? do you know 
of none that ever ſpoke of her for a wife? The mo- 
* ther anſwered, there is an honeſt man in our neigh- 


© bourhood that loves her, who has often ſaid he 


+ would marry her with two hundred pounds. The 


«- knight ordered his Man to reckon out that ſum with 
K 4 1 e 
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* an addition of fifty to buy the bride cloaths, and 
fifty more as a help to her mother.“ 


I appeal to all the galants in town, Whether poſ- 
ſeſſing all the beauties in Great-Britain could give half 
the pleaſure, as this young gentleman had in the re- 
flection of having relieved a miſerable parent from guilt 

and poverty, an innocent virgin from public ſhame, 

and beſlowing a virtuous wife upon an honeſt man? 


LX[ 
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LXI. Incxarrrupe puniſhed. . An FaorarN Tait | 
| | RT ERAS Mea, A N 


'DERV I SE, vetiviable by bs age, fell ME in 
the houſe of a woman who had been long a wi- 
2 and lived in extreme poverty in the ſuburbs of 
Balſora. He was ſo tenden with the care and zeal 
with which ſhe had aſſiſted him, that at his departure 
he ſaid to her, I have remarked that you have where- 
with to ſubſiſt alone, but that you have not ſubſiſtence 
enough to ſhare it with your only ſon, the youny Ab- 
dallah : If you wilt truſt him to my care, I will en- 
deavour to acknowledge, in his perſon, the obligations 
I have to you for your care of me. The good woman 
received his propoſal with joy; and the derviſe de- 
parted with 5 young man, advertiſing her, that they 
— perform a 3 urney which would laſt near two 
years. As they travelled, he kept him in affluence, 
gave him excellent inſtructions, cured him of a dan- 
gerous diſeaſe with Which he was attacked ; in fine, 
he took the ſame care of him, as if he had been his 
own fon. Abdallah a hundred times teſtified his gra- 
titude to him for a his bounties ; but the old man 
always anfwered, © My fon, it is by actions that gra- 
titade 4s proved; we ſhall fee, in a proper time 
and place, reren 12 ig d to Lug? as 21 
f Nr i 061 | 


MAY 7700 , 


One Fr as ae Sent hdr whats, * found 
en. Mi a ſolitary place, and the derviſe fajd to 
Abdallah, My fon, we are now at the end of our 

Journey; I ſhall employ my prayers to obtain from 
heaven, that the earth may open and make an en- 
trance wide enough to permit thee to deſcend into 
a place, where thou wilt find one of the greateſt trea- 

* ſures that the earth incloſes in her bowels. | Haſt thou 
courage to deſcend into this ſubterranean vault ?? = 
tinued he. Abdallah {wore to him, he might de 
upon his obedience and zeal. Then hor derviſe bighted 


— 
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a ſmall fire, into which he caſt a perfume ; he read 
and prayed for ſome moments, after which the earth 
opened, and the derviſe faid to him, '—— Thou 
* mayeſt now now enter, my dear Abdallah; remem- 
© ber that it is in thy power to do me a great ſer- 
vice, and that this is, perhaps, the only opportu- 
* nity thou canſt ever have of teſtifying to me, that 
thou art not ungrateful: do not let thyſelf be daz- 
led by all the riches that thou wilt find there; 
think only of ſeizing. upon an iron candleſtick with 
« twelve branches, which thou wilt find cloſe to a door; 
© that. is abſolutely neceſſary to me; come up im- 
mediately and bring it io me.“ Abdallah pro- 
miſed every thing, and deſcended boldly into the vault. 
But, forgetting what had been expreſly recommended 
to him, whilſt he was filling his veſt and his boſom 
with the gold and jewels which this ſubterranean vault 
incloſed in prudigious heaps, the opening by which 
he had entered cloſed of itſelf. He had, however, 
preſence of mind enough to ſeize upon the iron can- 
dlleſtic, which the derviſe had ſo ſtrongly recemmend- 
ed to him; and, though the ſituation he was in was 
very terrible, he did not abandon himſelf to deſpair; 
and, thinking only in what manner he ſhould get out 
of a place which might become his grave, he appre- 
hended, that the vault had cloſed only becauſe he 
had not followed the order of the derviſe; recalled 
to his memory the care and goodneſs he had loaded 
him with; reproached himſelf with ingratitude, and 
finiſhed his meditation by humbling himſelf before 
God. At length, after much-pain and inquietude, he 
was fortunate enough to find a narrow paſſage which 
Jet him out of this obſcure cave; though it was not 
till he had followed it a conſiderable | way, that he 
perceived a ſmall. opening, covered with briars and 
thorns, through which he returned to the light of the 
un. He looked on all ſides, to ſee if he could per- 
ceive the derviſe, but in vain; he deſigned to deliver 
him the iron candleſtic he ſo much wiſhed for, and 
formed a deſign of quitting him, being rich enough, 
with what he had taken out of the cavern, to live in 
affluence without his aſſiſlance. N 
1 | ot 
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Not perceiving the derviſe, nor remembering any 
of the places through which he had paſſed, he went 


on as fortune directed him, and was extremely aſtoniſh- 


cd to find himſelf oppolite to his mother's houſe, which 


he imagined he was at a great diſtance from. She im- 


mediately ar. - after the holy derviſe. Abdallah 
told her frankly what had happened to him, and the 


danger he had run to ſatisfy his unreaſonable defires ; 


he afterwards ſhewed her the riches with which he 


was loaded. His mother concluded, upon the ſight 


of them, that the derviſe only deligned to make a 
trial of his courage and his obedience, and that th 

ought to make uſe of the happineſs which fortune. had 
preſented to them ; adding, that doubtleſs ſuch was 


the intention of the holy derviſe. Whilſt they contem- 
plated upon theſe treaſures with avidity; whilſt they 


were dazzled with the luſtre of them, and formed a 
thouſand projects in conſequence of them, they all va- 
niſned away before their eyes. It was then that Ab- 
dallah fincerely reproached himſelf with his ingratitude 


and diſobedience ; and, perceiving that the iron can- 


dleſtick had reſiſted the enchantment, or rather the 
juſt puniſhment which thoſe deſerve who do not exe- 
cute what they promiſe, he ſaid, profirating himſelf, 
«© — What has happened to me is jult; I have loft 
«© what I had no deſign to reſtore, and the candleſtick, 


« which I intended to deliver to the derviſe, remains 


„ with me: it is a proof, that it rightly belongs to 
« him, and that the reſt was unjuſtly acquired.” As 
he finiſhed theſe words, he placed the candleſtick in the 
midſt of their little houſe, 88 N 


When the night was come, without reſlecting up- 


on it, he placed the light in this candleftick. Imme- 


diately they ſaw. a derviſe appear, who turned round 
for an hour, and diſappeared, aſter having thrown 
them an aſpre. This candleſtick had twelve branches. 
Abdallah, who was meditating all the day upon what 
he had ſeen the night before, was willing to know 
what would happen the next night, if he put a light 
in each of them; he did ſo, and twelve derviſes ap- 
gs KS + peared 


X 
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peared that inſtant ; they turned round alſo for an 
hour, and each of them threw an aſpre, as they diſ- 


appeared. He repeated every day the ſame ceremo- 


ny, which had always the fame ſucceſs ; but he never 


could make it ſucceed more than once in twenty-four 


hours, This trifling ſum was enough to make his 


mother and himſelf ſubſiſt tolerably : there was a time 


when they would have deſired no more to be happy; 
but it was not confiderable enough to change their 


fortune: it is always dangerous for the W ee 
1 


to be fixed upon the idea of riches. The fight of 
what he believed he ſhould poſſeſs; the projects he 
had formed for the employment of it ; all theſe things 
had left ſuch profound traces in the mind of Abdal- 
lah, that nothing could efface them. I herefore, ſee- 
Ing the ſmall advantage he drew from the candle- 
ſick, he reſolved to carry it back to the derviſe, in 
hopes that he might obtain of him the treaſure he 
had ſeen, or at leaſt find again the riches which had 
vaniſhed from their ſight, by reſtoring to him a thing 
for which he had teſtified ſo earneſt a deſire. He was 
fo fortunate as to remember his name, and that of 
the city where he inhabited. He departed therefore 
immediately for Magrebi, carrying with him his can- 
dleſtick, which he hghted every night, and by that 


means furniſhed him:elif with what was neceſſary on 


the road, without being obliged to implore the aſ- 
ſiſtance and compaſſion of the faithful. When he ar- 
rived at Magrebi, his firſt care was to enquire in 


what houſe, or in what convent Abounadar lodged ; 


he was ſo well known, that every body told him his 


habitation. He repaired thither directly, and found 


fiity porters, who kept the gate of his houſe, hav- 
ing each a ſtaff with a head of gold in their hands: 
the .court of this palace was filled with flaves and 


domeſtics; in fine, the reſidence of a prince could 


not | expoſe to view greater magnificence. Abdallah, 
firuck with aſtoniſnment and admiration, . feared to 
proceed. Ccitainly, thought he, I either explained 
myſelf wrong, or thoſe, to whom I addreſſed myſelf, 


deligned to make a jeſt of me, becaule I was . 
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He was in this embarraſſment, when a man approach- 


ed him, and. faid to him, Abdallah, thou art wel- 


come; my maſter, Abounadar, has long expected 


* thee.” He then conducted him to an agreeable and 


magnificent pavilion, where the derviſe was ſeated. 


Abdallah, ſtruck with the riches he beheld on all fides, 
would have provented Hanſel, at his feet, but Abouna- 


dar prevented him, and interrupted him when he would 
have made a merit of the candleſtick, which he pre- 
ſented to him. Thou art but an ungrateful wretch, 


« ſaid he to him; doſt thou imagine that thou canſt im- 


poſe upon me? I am not ignorant of any one of thy 

thoughts; and, if thou hadſt known the value of this 
* candleſtick, thou never wouldſt have brought it to me: 
I will make thee ſenſible of its true uſe.* Immediate- 
ly he placed a light in each of its branches ; and, when 
the twelve derviſes had turned for ſome time, Abouna- 
dar gave each of them a blow with a cane, and in a 
moment they were converted into twelve heaps of ſe- 
quins, diamonds, and other precious ſtones. This, 
* ſaid he, is the proper uſe to be made of this maryel- 


_ © lous candleſtick. As to me, I never deſired it, but to 


place it in my cabinet, as a taliſman compoſed by a 
* ſage whom I revere, and am pleaſed to expoſe it ſome - 
times to thoſe who come to viſit. me; and, to prove 
* to thee, added he, that curiofity was the only occaſion 
© of my ſearch for it, here are the keys of my maga- 


* zines, open them and you ſhalt judge of my riches; : 


thou ſhalt tell me, whether the molt, inſatiable miſer 
would not be ſatisfied with them. Abdallah obeyed 


him, and examined. twelve magazines of great extent, - 


ſo full of all manner of riches, that he could not diſtin- 
guiſn what merited his. admuration moſt ; they all de- 
ſerved and produced his defires. The regret of havin 

reſtored the candleſtick, and that of not having four 
out the uſe of it, pierced the heart of Abdallah... A- 
bounadar ſeemed not to. perceive it; on the contrary, 


he loaded him with careſſes, kept him ſome days in his 


houſe, and commanded him to. be treated as himſelf. 
When he was at the eve of the day which e 


1 5 


this is not the habitation of a derviſe, it is that of a king. 


1 
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for his departure, he ſaid to him, Abdallah my ſon, 
% believe, by what has happened to thee, thou art 
e corrected of the frightful vice of ingratitude ; how- 
ever, T owe thee a mark of my affection, for having 
« undertaken fo long a journey with a view of bringing 
e me the thing I had deſired; thou mayeſt depart, I 
„ ſhall detain the no longer. Thou ſhalt find to- mor- 
% row, at the gate of my palace, one of my horſes to 
e carry thee; I make thee a preſent of it, as well as 
«of à flave 'who ſhall conduct thee to thy houſe ; and 
e two camels loaded with gold and jewels, which'thou 
4 ſhalt chuſe thyſelf out of my treaſures,” Abdallah 
ſaid to him all that a heart ſenſible to avarice could ex- 
preſs, when its paſſion was ſatisfied, and went to lie 
down till the morning arrived, which was fixed for his 


departure. 


During the night he was ſtill agitated, without being 
able to think of any thing but the candleſtick, and what 
it had produced. I had it, ſaid he, fo long in my 
% power; Abounadar, without me, had never been 
% the poſſeſſor of it: What riſks did I not run in the 
«« ſubterranean vault? Why does he now poſſeſs this 
« treaſure of treaſures ? becauſe I had the probity, or 
% rather the folly, to bring it back to him: he profits 
« by my labours, and the danger I have incurred in 
«* fo long a journey. And what does he give me in 
c return? two camels loaded with gold and jewels ; in 
% one moment the candleflick will furniſh him with 
“ ten times as much. It is Abounadar who is ungrate- 
« ful: What wrong fhall J do him in taking this can- 
«& dleſtick ? none certainly; for he is rich: and what 
<« do I poſſeſs ? Theſe ideas determined him at length, 
©. to make all poſſible attempts to ſeize upon the candle- 
« ſtick.” The thing was not difficult, Abounadar hav- 
ing truſted him with the keys of his magazines. He 
knew where the candleſtick was placed; he ſeized upon 
it, hid it at the bottom of one of the ſacks, which he 
filled with pieces of gold and other riches which he was 
allowed to take, and loaded it, as well as the reſt, upon 
his camels. He had no other eagernefs now * 
42 | Or 
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for his departure; and, after having haſtily bid adieu 
to the generous Abounadar, he delivered him his keys, 
and departed with his horſe, his ſlave, and two camels. * 


| > . 1 8. 3 ws 

When he was ſome days journey from Balſora, he ſold 
his ſlave; reſolving not to have a witneſs of his former 

overty, nor of the ſource of his preſent riches. He 
Beuge another, and arrived without any obſtacle at 
his mother's, whom he would ſcarce look upon: fo 
much was he taken up with his treaſure. His firſt care 
was to place the loads of the camels and the candle- 
ſick in the moſt private room of the houſe; and, in his 
impatience to feed his eyes with his great opulence, he 
placed lights immediately in the candleſtick: the twelve 
derviſes appearing, he gave each of them a blow witl 
a cane with all his ſtrength, leſt he ſhould be failing in 


the laws of the taliſman: but he had not remarked, | 


that Abounadar, when he ſtruck them; had the cane in 
his left-hand. Abdallah, by a natural motion, made 
uſe of his right; and the derviſes, inſtead of becoming 
heaps of riches, immediately drew from beneath their 
robes each a formidable club, with which they ſtruck 
him ſo hard and ſo long, that they left him almoſt 
dead, and diſappeared, carrying with them all his trea- 
ſure, the camels, the horſe, the ſlave, and e can eſtick. 

OBS e LEE ODD een enen nn e 
Thus was Abdallah puniſhed by poverty, and almoſt 
by death, for his unmeaſurable ambition, which, per- 
haps, might have been pardonable, if it had not been 
accompanied by an ingratitude as wicked as it was au- 
dacious, ſince he had not ſo much as the reſource of 
being able to conceal his perfidies from the too piercing 
eyes of his bene facto. 15 8 * FF ; 
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LXII. The extraordinary Sroxx of BERITOLA Ca- 
RACCIOLA, a NEAPOLITAN Lady, and her CRHII 
DREN. Boccacz's DECAMERON, SiconD Dar. 


NoveL 6. 


AFTER the death of the emperor Frederick II. 
Manfredi was crowned king of Sicily, wich 
whom lived in great favour a Neapolitan gentleman, 
whoſe name was Henriet Capece, and who had to wife a 
moſt beautiful and worthy lady of Naples called Beritola 
Caracciola. This gentleman having the government of 
the iſland in his hands, and underſtanding that king 
Charles I. had gained the battle of Benevento, and ſlain 
Manfredi, finding alſo that the whole kingdom had re- 
volted to the conqueror, and repoſing but little truſt 
in the ſcanty faith of the Sicilians, nor being willing 
to become a ſubject to the enemy of his former maſter, 
he prepares ſecretly to leave the place; which being 
diſcovered by the inhabitants, he and many other © 

Manfredi's frierds and ſervants were hoc up priſo- 
ners to king Charles, who took poſſeſſion alſo of the ifland, 
In ſuch a ſudden change of affairs, madam Beritola 
not knowing. what was become of her huſband; and 
fearful of what was already come to paſs, to avoid 
reproach, left every thing behind her, and taking only 
a child of eight years old, called Goffredi, and being 
with child of another, ſhe imbarks in a little veſſel, 
and in the utmoſt diſtreſs, for Lipari: there ſhe brings 
forth another ſon, whom ſhe calls the Poor-expelled, 
and having provided a nurſe, they went aboard again 
with a deſign to return to her relations at Naples. 
But it happened contrary to her expectation; for the 
veſſel, which was bound for Naples, was carried by 
a contrary wind to the iſland of Ponzo; where get- 
ting into a little harbour, they waited for a more fa- 
vourable ſeaſon to purſue their voyage: there they 
went on ſhore, and finding a ſolitary place, ſhe fate 
down all alone, to lament the fate of her dear Hen- 
riet; and this ſhe did every day; whilſt it happened, 
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that being employed in this meditation one day, with- 
out any of the ſhip's crew. knowing where ſhe was, 
they were ſurprized by a pirate ſhip, and carried off. 
Madam Beritola, when her daily lamentation was end- 
ed, returns, as uſual, to ſee her ſons, and was ſur- 
prized to find no body; but ſuſpecting what muſt haye 
happened, and caſting her eye towards the ſea, ſhe 
ſees the ſhip, at no preat diſtance, dragging her little 
veſſel after it; wy ſhe plainly perceived that ſhe 
had loſt her children as well as her huſband; and 
ſeeing herſelf there poor and abandoned, nor expect- 
ing ever to meet with any of them again, ſhe fell 
down in a ſwoon upon the ſhore, calling upon her 
huſband and her children. There was no one near, 
either with cold water, or any other means to bring 
her to herſelf; ſo that her ſpirits might the more 
freely wander at their pleaſure; but when ſhe was 
a little recovered, then did her tears and lamentations 
break out afreſh, whilſt ſhe calls out for her children, 
and runs to every. cavern to find them ; till perceiy- 
ing at laſt that it was all to no purpoſe, and dark 
night. drawing on, yet hoping ſtill, without knowin 
why, ſhe began then to take i. of herſelf, an 
leaving the ſea ſhore returns to the cave where ſhe 
was uſed to make her lamentation : ſhe paſt that night 
not without infinite pain and grief; and day: light 
appearing, ſhe, who had eat nothing the evening be- 
fore, being now pinched with hunger, fed upon the 
green 2 4 as well as ſhe could, ſadly reflecting on 
what ſhould become of her the reſt of her life: whilſt 
ſhe was full of theſe melancholly reflections, ſhe ſees 
a goat enter into a cave near her, and after ſome little 
5. ſtay to come out again and go iuto the woods: where- 
e upon ſhe aroſe, and went in where ſhe ſaw the beaſt 
y iſſue forth, and found two young kids, yeaned per- 
t- haps that very day, which ſhe thought at that time 
* the prettieſt things in the world; and having milk 
y yet in her breaſts from her late delivery, ſhe takes 
te them carefully, and applies them to her. boſom, and 
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* they ſucked as naturally as if it had been their mo- 
d, cher, and from that time made no diſtinction between 
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one and the other: and thus the lady thinking that 
ſhe had now met with company in this ſolitary 

place, feeding alſo on herbs, and drinking of water, 

and lamenting her huſband and children as often as 
ſhe reflected on her paſt life, became at length dif- 

"poſed to live and die there, growing as familiar with 

"the goat as if it had been with her children. By 
this way of life becoming almoſt wild, it happened, 

in ſome months, that a veſiel from Piſa arrived there 

by chance, and continued many days, on board of 
which was a gentleman called Conrado de Maleſpin, 
with his moſt ' virtuous lady, who had been upon a 
' Pilgrimage to viſit all the holy places in Apulia, and 
were now returning home; when to divert themſelves 
they went on ſhore with their ſervants and ſome dogs, 
and being not far from the place where madam Be- 
ritola was, the dogs met with the two kids, who 
being now large ones, were feeding abroad, and as 
they were cloſely purſued fled for refuge to her in 
the cave: ſhe aroſe upon this, and getting a ſtick beat 
the dogs away; in the mean while Conrado and his 
lady, who were following the dogs, came upon her, 
and beholding her all ſwarthy, meagre, and hairy, 
were prea:ly ſurprized, and ſhe much more with them. 

And when by her intreaties he had drawn his hounds 
back, they defire ſhe would acquaint them who ſhe 
was, and what ſhe did there: whereupon ſhe related 
to them all that had happened to her, and her re- 

ſolution to ſtay ; which when Conrado had underſtood, 
who knew her huſband very well, he was moved with 

| pity, and endeavours by many arguments to draw 
her from her cruel deſign, making an offer either to 
ſend her home, or to keep her at his own houſe 
in the ſame rank as if ſhe was his ſiſter, where ſhe 
might wait for better times. When ſhe would not 
comply with theſe kind propoſals, he left his wife 
with her, deſiring that ſhe would order victuals to 
be brought, and let her put on ſome of her cloaths 
becauſe her own were all ragged, and endeavour by 
all poſſible means to bring her away. The lady con- 
tinuing with her, having firſt lamented her misfor- 
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tunes, now the victuals and cloaths were brought, 


prevails upon her to cloath, herſelf, and to eat; after 
much intreaty, ſhe | declaring that ſhe would never 
go any more where ſhe was known, perſuades her 
to go with them to Lunigiana, together with the two 
kids and goat, which were now come back, ſhow- 
ing all tokens of joy to her, to the great wonder of 
the lady. As ſoon as the weather was favourable, 
madam Beritola went on board with Conrado and his 
lady, being followed by the goat and kids; and be- 
cauſe ſhe would be known by no body elſe, ſhe would 


be called by no other name than that of the Goat- 


herdeſs. The wind was favourable, and ſoon brought 
them into the river Magra, where they got on ſhore, 
and went to their caſtle: there ſhe lived with Con- 
rado's lady in a widow's dreſs like a waiting woman, 


behaving herſelf with all obedience and humility, tak- 
ing care always of, and nurſing her goats. 


| Re- 
turn we now to the pirates, who had ſeized upon the 


little barque at Ponzo, which brought Beritola 'thi- 


ther, and leaving her there, as having not been ſeen 
by them, they carried the reſt of the people away 
to Genoa, Where when the booty came to be divid- 
ed among the owners of the ſhip, it happened, that 
amongſt other things the nurſe and two children fell. 

to the ſhare of one Gaſparin d'Oria; who ſent them 
to his own houſe to be 19s as ſervants. The nurſe 
was exceeding ſorrowful at the loſs of her miſtreſs, 
and the low ſtate of life to which ſhe ſaw herſelf 


and the children now: reduced, and wept for a con- 
fiderable time; but when ſhe- ſaw that tears were of 
no effect, and that they were ſlaves together, poor as 


ſhe was, yet was ſhe wiſe and prudent, and having 
comforted herſelf in the beſt manner ſhe was able, 
and conſidering their condition, ſne believed that if 
they were known it might turn to their diſadvantage, 


and hoping beſides. that their affairs might take a 
new turn, and they regain their former condition, for 
this reaſon ſhe. determines to diſcover their names 


to no body, anleſs ſhe ſaw a proper time for it; and 


they 
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they were her ſons, and the eldeſt ſhe calls not Gof. 
- fredi, but Jeannot di Procida; as for the younger 
ſhe did not regard changing his name; and ſhe tells 
Goffredi over and over the reaſon'why ſhe had done fo, 
and to what dangers he would be expoſed mould hie be 
known, which the child, who was ſenſible enough, care- 
fully obſerved. They continued in the houſe of Gaſpa- 
rino many years, poorly clad and worſe ſnod; imployed 
in the moſt ſervile offices, which they bore with great 
patience: but Jeannot being got into his ſixteenth year, 


and having a ſpirit much beyond the condition of a 
ſervant, deſpiſing the meanneſs of his ſtation, he leaves 


Gaſparino, and goes on board the ſhips which were 
bound for Alexandria, and travelling afterwards into 
diverſe parts could in no wiſe advance himſelf. In 
the end, about three or four years after his depar- 
ture from Gaſparino, being grown tall and comely 
in his perſon, and having underſtood that his father, 


whom he thought to have been dead, was yet alive, 


but kept in priſon by king Charles; deſpairing now 
altogether of his fortune, he wanders up and down 
as a vagabond till he came to Lunigiana, where by 
n. 

was much liked as ſuch. —— He ſeldom faw his mo- 
ther, ſne being commonly with Conrado's wife; nor did 


e became ſervant to Conrado Maleſpini, and 


he know her any more than ſhe him; fo much had 
time altered both fince they laſt ſaw one another. 
Living thus in the fervice of Conrado, it happened 
that a daughter of his, whole name was Spina, be- 
ing the widow of one Nicholas de Grignano, return- 
ed home to her father's, who being a very agreeable 
young; lady, and only fixteen years of "ge, oon caſt 
her eyes on Jeannot, and he on her in ſuch a manner, 
that they became enamoured of each other; which 
love of theirs was not long without taking effect, 


and was carried on many months before it was diſ- 


covered. For which reaſon growing too ſecure, they 
were now not ſo cautious as they ought'to have been 
in ſuch an affair; and as they were walking one day 
into a pleaſant grove well planted with trees, leav- 
ing the reſt of — behind, they two paſſed 
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on before; and ſup uppoſing g chat the others were far 
hoi 


enough off, they made choice of a fine bed of flowers 
for their amorous amuſement. Dallying there too 
long (though the time ſeemed ſhort to them) they 
were ſurprized firſt by the mother, and afterward by 
Conrado himſelf, who being grieved beyond meaſure, 
ordered three of his ſervants to ſeize, and carry them.. 
bound to a certain caſtle of his, reſolving, out of his 
extreme rage and paſſion,” to put them both to a 
ſameful death. The mother, though ſhe Was much 
troubled, and thought her daughter worthy . of puniſh- | 
ment for the crime ſhe had committed, yet perceiv- 
ing what her huſband's intention was, me could not 
bear that he ſhould proceed to ſuch extremities, and 
begs that he would not in his old age be ſo far hur- 
ried away with paſſion, as to murder his own e ö 
ter, and to ſtain his hands with the blood of a ſer- 
vant; but rather ſhew' His reſeritment” in a different 
manner, namely, by Sine aft . them to. cloſe, im- 
priſonment, there to pine and lament the folly. they 
had committed. By theſe and other perſuaſians the 
good lady prevents his putting them to death; and 
he now gives orders to have them ſent to ſeparate” 
priſons; where'they ſhould be well. watched, and kept - 
with little food we great hardſhips, till he ſhould far 
ther reſolve what to do with them. What. their life 
now was in captivity and continual tears, with more 
faſting than was needful for them, any one may eaſily 
imagine. Jeannot and La Spina remaining in this 
comfortleſs condition, and a whole year being ſpent 
without Conrado's taking any farther notice of them, 
it happened, that Peter king of Arragon, by the means 
of John di Procida, cauſes the iſland, of Sicily to re- 
volt, and gained it from king Charles, on which ac- . 
count Conrado, who was of the Ghibelline faction, i 
made great rejoicings, which Jeannot being inform- 
ed of by ſome of his keepers, fetched a deep ſigh, and 
aid: Alas! for theſe fourteen years have I been wan- 
dering through the world waiting only for this event: 
and now the thing is come to paſs, that I may be 
deltitate of all Jam in priſon, from which 1 
never 
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never expect to depart with life! And what, ſays the 


keeper, haſt thou to do with the affairs of princes? 


f ö {14 


or what buſineſs haſt thou with Sicily? When he re- 
plied, my heart is fit to burſt, when I call to mind 


the rank my father held there; for though I was 


but an infant when I fled from thence, I can very 
well remember his being governor under king Man-. 
fredi. And who was thy father then? continues the 
keeper. My father, replied he, I may now ſafely 
diſcover, being that I now ſee myſelf out of all dan- 

er from ſuch a diſcovery : his name was, and is ſtill, 


* 


if he be living, Henriet Capece ; and I am not Jean- 


not, but Goffredi; and I make no doubt, if I was 


at liberty, but by returning. to Sicily I might be ſure 
of a yery good place, The honeſt man, without aſk- 
ing any more queſtions, reports. all this as ſoon. as 
he had an , opportunity, to Conrado, who ſeeming to 


the keeper to take no notice of it, goes directly to 


madam Beritola, and enquires of her if ſhe had ever 


a ſon by Henriet, who was called Goffredi. The la- 
dy replies in tears, that if her eldeſt ſon was living 
he was ſo called, and was now twenty two years of 
age. Conrado hearing this, immediately concludes it 


muſt be the ſame perſon, and if this ſhould prove 
fo, a method occurs how he might, at the ſame time, 


ſhow mercy, and take away his daughter's diſgrace, 
and that of his family, by giving her him to wife: 


hereupon, calling Jeannot ſecretly before him, he ex- 


amines him particularly of all his paſt life, and find- 
ing, by many manifeſt tokens, that he was truly Gof- 
fredi the fon of Henriet Capece, he ſays thus to 
him: Jeannot, thou knoweſt how great. an injury thou 
haft done me in the perſon of my daughter; for as 
I always treated thee , well, thou oughteſt to have con- 
adered my honour and intereſt in all things as be- 
came a ſervant: many people there are, who had they 
been uſed by thee in like manner, would have put 
thee to an ignominious death, which my pity for thee 
would not permit. Wherefore ſeeing, as thou inform- 
eſt me, that thow art honourably deſcended both by 
father and mother, I Will put an end to thy trouble, 


if 
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if thou thyſelf art willing, and, releaſing thee from 
thy captivity, re Pre, 39 pes; oth thy honour and 
my ,own. Thou knoweſt Ones wp daughter La Spina 
whom , (unluckily for you both] I found in dalliance 
with thee, is a widow, and of a good fortune: Thou 
art no ſtranger either to her temper or family ; oon. 
ceraing thy own circumſtances at preſent I ſhall fu 
not a word. Therefore I am diſpoſed, if thou art ſo. 
minded, that as thou haſt diſhonourably made her thy. 
miſtreſs, thou now make her honourably. thy, wife; 
and accepting thee for my ſon, I. give you. leave to 
remain with me ſo long as you both pleaſe. Im- 
priſonmerit had made great alteration in the perſon 
of ſeannot; but the greatneſs of mind poſſeſſed by 
him from his birth was not at all impaired, any more 
than the affection he bore ſtill towards his — 1 : and 
though he moſt earneſtly. deſired what Conrado. had 
now frankly offered, and ſaw. himſelf entirely in his 
ſoul prompted. him to Feel on, this occaſion, and 
therefore he replies in this manner: Sir, neither a 

deſire of power, a thirſt of wealth, nor any other mo- 
tive could ever induce me to plot like a traitor againſt 

your life or eſtate. . I have loved your daughter, do 
ſill, and always ſhall love her, becauſe 1 hold her 
worthy of it: and if I have committed a crime, it is 


- 


2 crime inſeparable from youth. Would people but 


ſelves, and compare our offences with their own, thoſe 
offences would appear lefs grievous. I have always 
wiſhed for what you now offer, and ſhould have re- 
queited it long fiace, could I haye thought it would 
have been granted me; it is now the more pleaſing, * 
as it was lef, expeQed: but if you intend nothing 
of what you ſay, feed me no longer wich expecta- 
tion, but rather ſend me back to my priſon, where. 
uſe me as, you pleaſe; I ſhall always love and honour... 
you for her fake. Conrado was aſtoniſhed at hear- 
ing this, and eſteeming him to be of a generous diſ- 

Poſition, and fervent in bis affection towards the lady, 
he valued him the more; Wherefore he raiſed him 
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once call to mind that they have been voung them- 2 
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up, and embraced him, and without more delay ſends 
for his daughter: (Her confinement had made her pale 
and meagre, and quite a different perſon to what ſhe 
uſed to be;) there by mutual conſent. were the eſpou- 
ſals ſolemnized : and after ſome days, without any 
body's, knowing of what was done, having furniſhed ' 
them with every thing that was proper, and now think. 
ing ita fit time to pleaſe the two mothers, he called his 


own wife and the Goatherde/5 together, and to the 
latter he ſaid: what would you 


ters? when ſhe replied, I can only ſay this, that I 
ſhall think myſelf more obliged to you, if poſſible, 
than I am at preſent, as you will reſtore to me what 
is dearer than my own life 

manner, you will in ſome meaſure recall all my loſt 
hopes; and with theſe words ſhe. began to weep. 


And to his wife he ſaid : and what will you think 


of it, if I ſhow you ſuch a ſon-in-law ? whether it be 


a gentleman or a peaſant, anſwered ſhe, if you like it, 


I ſhall be pleaſed. Well, * Conrado, T hope in 
a few days to make you two happy women. So when 
the young couple had recovered ſomething of their 


former looks, and had got ſuitable apparel, he one 


day aſked Goffredi, if it would not add greatly to 
his joy could | he have a fight of his mother. I can- 
not believe, replies he, that her misfortunes have ſuf- 
fered her to live ſo long; but if it ſhould be fo, 
nothing could be more deſirable ; for by her afliſt- 
ance F might well expect to recover my eſtate in 
Sicily. Conrado then ſent for both the ladies, who 
expreſs'd the utmoſt ſatis faction at beholding the bride, 
wondering nevertheleſs what inſpiration had guided 
Conrado to this extraordinary courteſy in marrying 
Her to Jeannot : Whilſt Beritola, conſidering what ſhe 
had heard from Conrado, began to obſerve him very 
attentively, and by an hidden virtue, which had rouz- 
ed in her ſome remembrance of her ſon's features 
in his infancy, without waiting for any other proofs, 
ſhe threw her arms about his neck, whilſt exceſs of 
maternal joy and pity would not ſuffer her to utter 
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a word; but, as if they had locked up all her ſenſes, 
ſhe ſwooned away in his arms. He all in amaze, 
as remembring to have ſeen her often in the caſtle 
without knowing her; yet now by mere inſtinct of 
nature, immediately calls her to mind, and blaming 
himſelf for his long inſenſibility, embraces her in a 
moſt tender and affectionate manner. Beritola had 
no ſooner recovered her ſenſes by the help of Con- 
rado's wife and daughter, who adminiſtred cold wa- 
ter and other neceſſary helps for ſuch N but 
ſne fell once more to the embracing of her ſon, uſin 
many kind and tender expreſſions full of maternal 
affection; he likewiſe expreſſing the ſame dutiful re- 
verence to her. Theſe affectionate greetings were re - 
peated over and over to the great joy of the be- 
holders, whilſt they recounted: to each other their ſes 
veral misfortunes :! and Conrado having fignified- to 
his friends, who were much rejoiced thereat, the new 
alliance made by him, and appointed a magnificent 
entertainment ſuitable to the occaſion; Goffredi' one 
day addreſſes himſelf to him in the following man- 
ner: Sir, you have made me an happy man on many 
ac ounts, and treated my mother always with tke ut- 
moſt reſpect; wherefore that nothing may be left 
undone which is in your power to do, I humbly beg 
you would oblige. my mother and myſelf, and grace 
our entertainment with the preſence of my brother, 
who now lives as a- ſervant in the houſe of Signor 
Gaſparino d'Oria, who, as I told you before, took 
us as a privateer; and at the ſame time, that you 
would alſo ſend ai. proper perſon. to Sicily to learn 
tie ſtate of the country, and to inform himſelf. con- 
cerning my father, whether he be alive or dead. If 
he be alive, then to know fully in What ſtate or con- 
dition he is, and to come aſterwards to us, and give 
us an account. Ihe motion, made by Goffredi . was 
ſo pleaſing to Conrado, that without more delay he 
ſends two diſcreet perſons, one to Genoa, and the 
other to Sicily: he who went to Genoa, having met 
with Gaſparino, intreats him on the part of Conrads 
that he would ſend him the Poor-expelled and his nurſe, 
Vol, II. | --%; Bhs relating 
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relatipg every thing that Conrado had done with re- 
gard to Goffredi and his mother; which When Gal: 
parin had heard he was greatly ſurpriſed; and he re- 
plied: true it is, that I am ready to oblige Signor 
Conrado to the utmoſt of my power; I have had ſuch 
a boy as you ſpeak of, and his mother, about ſour- 
teen years, whom I ſhall willingly ſend him; but tell 
him from me not to be too haſty in giving credit 
to what Jeannot' ſhall ſay (Who now calls himſelf 
Goffredi) becauſe he is a more wicked boy than he 
may imagine: aqua, ſaid this, and made the meſ. 
ſenger welcdme, he fends privately for the nurſe, and 
queſtions her about the thing; Who having heard of 
the rebellion in Sicily, and underſtanding that Henriet 
was yet living, now laid all fear aſide, and told him 
every thing that had happened, and the reaſon for 
her acting in the manner ſhe had done. Gaſparin 
finding the accounts Which the nurſe and meſſenger 
both gave to be entirely the ſame, began now to give 
credit to it: and enquiring more narrowly into all the 
circumſtances, as being a very cautious perſon, and 
finding them to fall exactly right, he grew aſhamed 
of himſelf for his vile treatment of his «captive, and 
to make him amends, as knowing of what account 
his father had been, and now was, he gave him his 
daughter in marriage, a beautiful young lady of about 
eleven years of age, and with a very large fortune. 
The time of feaſting being over, he went on board 
a galley will armed, taking with him his ſon and 
daughter, with the meſſenger and nurſe, and arrives 
at Lerici, where he was received by Conrado, and 
conducted from thence with all his attendants to a caſtle 
of his, Which was at no great diſtance, where a moſt 
noble banquet was prepared for them. Now concern- 
ing the joy of the mother in meeting again with her 
ſon; of the two brethren in ſeeing one another; and of 
all three, in beholding their faithful nurſe; concerning 
the ſatisfaction alſo which was manifeſted by all towards 
Gaſparin and his daughter, and by them again to the 
whole company, and by the whole company to Conrado, 
his wife, children and friends: this was beyond ex- 
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preſſing, and therefore'Trefer'it to your more able ima- 
gination. And that it might be rendered {till more com- 
pleat, it pleaſed God, a moſt liberal giver when he makes 
a beginning, to add the good news of the life and proſ- 

perity of Henriet Capece : for even as they were feaſt- 
ing, and the concourſe great both of lords and ladies,” 
it chanced; that the firſt courſe was ſcarce ſet upon the 
table before the meſſenger arrived, who had been dif 
patched to Sicily, and brought an account, amongſt 
other things, concerning Henriet, that being cloſe con- 
fined by king Charles when the inſurrection firſt begun 


in the country, the people run to the priſon, and hav- 


ing ſlain the guards, they ſet him at liberty, and ap- 
pointed him their leader, as being king Charles's prin- 


| cipal enemy, and under his conduct they a afterwards 


routed and flew many of the French; on which account 
he became a great favourite with king Peter, who had 
reinſtated him in all his former poſſeſſions. The mel- 
ſenger added hereunto, that he was received with the 
utmoſt joy by him for the moſt welcome news concernin 

his wife and ſon, of whom he had not received the leaſt 
intelligence ſince he had been a priſoner ; and that he had 
ſent a yatch to bring them back, which was now at hand, 
with a great number of gentry on board to bear them 


company. This was moſt welcome news; and Conra- 


do immediately roſe with ſome of his friends, and went 
to meet the gentlemen and ladies, who were ſent to Be- 
ritolaand Goffredi, and after giving them a moſt hearty 
welcome, he introduced them to the banquet, which - 
was ſcarce halfover; there they were beheld by the lady 
and by Goffredi with ſuch joy, that the like was ſcarce 
ever known ; and before they would fit down they paid 
their compliments on the part of Henriet, in the beft 


manner they were able, both to Conrado and his lady, 


for the honour conferred on his wife and ſon, as well as 
upon himſelf, with the offer of any thing that lay in 
his power for them to command. Turning allo to 
Gaſparin, whoſe kindneſs came unlooked for, they aſ- 
ſured him that as ſoon as Henriet came to know what 


he had done for the Poor-expelled, the like acknow- 
ledgments would be made to him. After which they 
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fate cheerfully down with the new married people. Nor 
was it that day only that Conrado feaſted his ſon-in-law 
with all his relations and friends, but he continued do- 
ing ſo for ſome time, till at length they deſired to de- 
part; and taking leave in a moſt, affectionate manner 
of Conrado and his. lady, and alſo of Gaſparm, they 
went on ſhipboard together, namely, Beritola and the 
two new married couples, with their attendants; and 
the wind proving fair, they ſoon got to Sicily, where. 
they were received by Henriet with incredible joy; and, 
tis reported they lived a long time together in the ut - 
moſt felicity, oth thankfal hearts to heaven for le 
mercies received by. wen. 
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Srokx of ABULUs. ADVENTURER, NMB. 112. 
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To be courteous to all, but familiar with few, is 

1 qa maxim which I once deſpiſed, as originally 
proceeding from a mean and. contracted mind, the 
fright caution of weakneſs and timidity, A tame and 
iadiſcriminate civility I imputed to a dread of the con- 
tempt or the petulance of others, to fears from which 
the wit and the gentleman are exempted by a con- 
ſciouſneſs of their own dignity, by their power to repreſs 
inſolence and filence . ridicule; and a general ſhyneſs 
and reſerve I conſidered as the reproach of our country, 
as the effect of an illiberal education, by which neither 
a polite addreſs, an eaſy confidence, or a general ac- 
quaintance with public life, is to be acquired. This 
opinion, which continued to flatter the levity and pride 
that produced it, was ſtrengthened by the example of 
thoſe whoſe manner in the diffidence of youth I wiſhed 
to imitate, who entered a mixed company with an air 
of ſerene familiarity, accoſted every man like an old 
acquaintance, and thought only of making ſport for the 
reſt of any with whom their caprice ſhould happen to 
be offended, without regard to their age, character, 
or condition, ; 


But I now wiſh, that I had regulated my conduct 
by the maxim which I deſpiſed, for I ſhould then have 
eſcaped a misfortune which | can never retrieve ; and 
the ſenſe of which I am now endeavouring to ſuſpend, 
by relating it to you as a leſſon to others, and con- 
ſidering my loſs. of happineſs as an acquiſition of 
wiſdom, | | 


9 While 
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While I was in France with a travelling tutor, I re- 
ceived a letter which acquainted me, that my father, 
who had been long declining,: was dead; and. that it 
was neceſſary I ſhould immediately return to England, 
to take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, which was not incon- 
ſiderable, though there were mortgages upon it to 
near half its value. . . 


When I arrived, I found a letter which the old 
gentleman had written and directed to me with his own 
hand. It contained ſome general rules for my conduct, 

and ſome animadverſions upon his own : he took 
notice of the incumbrance under which he left me the 
paternal ' inheritance, which had deſcended through 
many generations ; and expreſſed the. moſt earneſt de- 
fire, that it might yet be tranſmitted intire to poſterity : 
with this view, he ſaid, he had negociated a marriage 
between me and the only daughter of his old friend, 
Sir George Homeſtead of the North, an amiable young 
lady, whoſe alliance would be an honour to my family, 
-and whoſe fortune would much more than redeem my 
-efate, | WOES 9d 595 Wb 5 3p bes 6 JOEY B07 We nin 


He had given the knight a faithful account of his 
affairs, who, after having taken ſome time to confider 
the propoſal and conſult his friends, had conſented to 
the match, upon condition that his daughter and I 
ſhould be agreeable to each other, and my behaviour 
ſhould confirm the character which had been given of 
me. My father added, that he hoped to have lived 
till this alliance had taken place; but as Providence 
had otherwiſe determined, he intreated, as his laſt re- 
queſt, that as ſoon as my affairs ſhould be fettled and 
decency would permit, I would make. Sir George a 
viſit, aad neglect nothing to accompliſh his purpoſe. 


I was touched with the zeal and tenderneſs of 
parental affection, which was then directing me to 
_ happineſs, after the heart that felt it had ceaſed to 
beat, and the hand that expreſſed it was moulderin 
in the duſt. I had alſo ſeen the lady, not 2 
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In the morning, as I was mounting, a gentleman, 


ward, greatly delighted that chance 
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fince we were Childrew; but I remembered that her 


perſon was agreeable, and her temper ſweet: I did 


not, therefore, heſitate a moment, whether my father 
injunction ſhould be obeyed. I proceeded to ſettle hi 
affairs; I took an account of his debts and credits, 
viſited che tenants, recovered my uſual gaiety; and at 
the end of about nine months ſet out for Sir Georges 
ſeat in the North; having before opened an epiſtolary 
correſpondence, and expreſſed my impatience to poſ- 
ſeſs the happineſs which my father had ſo kindly 
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ſecured. 


I was better pleaſed to be well mounted, than to 
loll in a chariot, or be jumbled in à poſt chaiſe; and 
I knew that Sir George was an old ſportſman, a plain 
hearty blade, who would like me better in a pair of 
buckſkin breeches on the back of a good hunter, than 


in a trimmed ſuit and a gaudy equipage: I, therefore, 


ſet out on horſeback with only one ſervant, and reached 
| | . 1 85 fit 215 . 
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who had juſt got on horſeback before me, ordered his 


ſervant to make ſome enquiry about the- road, Which I 
happened to overhear, and told him with great fami- 


liarity, that I was going the ſame way, and if he pleaſed | 


we would travel together: to this he conſented, with as 


much frankneſs, and as little ceremony; and I ſet for- 
had afforded me a 
EH IOC oY La 
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We immediately entered into converſation, and I 


ſoon found that he had been abroad: we extolled the 
roads and the policy of France, the cities, the palaces, 


and the villas; entered into a critical examination 
of the moſt celebrated ſeats in England, the pecu- 


liarities of the building and ſituation, | croſs ways, 
market towns, the impoſition. of innkeepers, and the 
ſports of the field; topics by which we mutually re- 
commended ourſelves to each other, as we had both 
opportunities to diſcover - equal, knowledge, and to 


diſplay truth with ſuch evidence as prevented diverſity 
of opinion. W 


* 5 . After 
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Aſter we had rode about two hours, we overtook 
another gentleman, whom we accoſted with the fame 
Familiarity that we had uſed to eath other; we aſked 
him how far he was going and which way, at what 
rate he travelled, where he put up, and many other 
queſtioas of the ſame kind. The gentleman, who 
appeared to be near fifty, received our addreſs with 
great coldneſs, returned ſhort and indirect anſwers to 
our enquiries, and, often looking with great attention 
on us both, ſometimes put forward that he might get 
before us, and ſometimes checked his horſe that he 
might remain behind. But we were reſolved to diſ- 
appoint him; and, finding that his reſerve increaſed, 
and he was viſibly diſpleaſed, we winked. at each other, 
and determined the old put ſhould afford us ſome ſport. 
After we had rode together upon very ill terms more 
than half an hour, my companion with an air of cere- 
monious gravity aſked him, if he knew any houſe upon 
the road where he might be accommodated with a 
wench. Ihe gentleman, who was, I believe, afraid 
of giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not reſent this 
— hiv otherwiſe than by making no reply. I then 
began to talk to my companion as if we had been old 
-acquaintance, reminding him that the gentleman ex- 
tremely reſembled a perſon, from whom we had taken 
za girl that he was carrying to the bagnio; and, indeed, 
that his preſent reſerve made me ſuſpect him to be the 
ame; but that as we were willing to aſk his pardon, 
we hoped it would be forgot, and that we ſhould ſt ill 
have the pleaſure of dining together at the next inn. 
The gentleman was ſtill ſilent; but as his perplexity 
and reſentment viſibly increaſed, he proportionably in- 
creaſed our entertainment, which did not, however, 
laſt long, for he ſuddenly turned down a lane; upon 
- which we ſet up a horſe laugh that continued till he 
was out of hearing, and then perſuing our journey, we 
"talked of the adventure, which afforded us converſa- 
tion and merriment for the reſt of the day. ET 


The next morning we parted, and in the evening 
J arrived at Homeſtead Hall. The old knight received 
me with great affection, and immediately introduced 
3 9 5 5 > me 
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I meditated on my epiſtolary project all the way to 


— 
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me to his daughter, whom I now thought the fineſt 
woman I had ever ſeen. I could eafily diſcover, that 
I was not welcome to her merely upon her father's. 
recommendation, and I enjoyed by anticipation the 
felicity which I conſidered as within my graſp. But 
the pleaſing ſcene, in which I had ſuffered my imagina- 
tion to wander, ſuddenly diſappeared as by the power 

of enchantment : without any viſible motive, the be- 

haviour of the whole family was changed, my aſſiduities 


to the lady were repreſſed, ſhe was never to be found 
alone, the knight treated me with a cold civility, I was 


no longer a party in their viſits, nor was I willingly 
attended even by the ſervants. I made many attempts 
to diſcover the cauſe of this misfortune, but without 
ſucceſs; and one morning, when I had drawn Sir 
George into the garden by himfetf, and was about to 
urge him upon the ſubject, he prevented me by faying, 
that his promiſe to my father, for whom he had the 
higheſt regard, as I well knew, was conditional, that 
he had always refolved to leave his daughter a free 
choice, and that ſhe had requeſted him to acquaint 
me, that her affections were . otherwiſe engaged, and 
to entreat that I would, therefore, diſcontinue my ad- 
dreſſes. My ſurprize and concern at this declaration, 
were ſuch as left me no power to reply; and I faw Sir 


George turn from me and go into the houſe, without 


making any attempt to ſtop him, or to obtain a further 
explanation. Afterwards, indeed, I frequently ex- 
poſtulated, entreated, and complained; but, perceiv- 
ing that all was ineffeQual, I took my leave, and 
determined that I would ftill follicit by letter ; for the 
lady had taken fuch poſſeſſion of my heart, that I 
would joyfully have married her, though I had been 


fure that her father would immediately have left all his 


fortune to a ſtranger. 


4 


London, and before I had been three days in town I 
wrote a long letter to Sir George, in which I conjured 
him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to account for the change 
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in his behaviour; and inſiſted, that, on this occaſion, 
to conceal the truth, was in the higheſt degree diſnho- 
nourable to himſelf, and injurious to me. 


To this letter, after about ten days, I received the 
following anſwer :; | 1 


SIR, ok | 3 
« T is with great reluctance that I reveal the mo- 
77 1 tives of my conduct, becauſe they are much to 
your diſadvantage. The incloſed is a letter which I 
received from a worthy. gentleman in this county, 
and contains a full anſwer to your enquiries, which 
I had rather you ſhould receive in any hand than in 
in mine. 5 | 

« I am your humble ſervant, 
„ EO. HOMESTEAD.” 


_ I immediately opened the paper incloſed, in which, 
with the utmoſt impatience, I read as follows: 


. FUR, 

«© F SAW a perſon with your family yeſterday at the 
cc races, to whom, as I was ſoon after informed, 
< you intend to give your daughter. Upon this oc- 
« caſion, it is my indiſpenſible duty to acquaint you, 
„that if his character is to be determined by his com- 
% pany, he wall inevitably entail diſeaſes and beggery 
„ upon his poſterity, whatever be the merit of his wife, 
« or the affluence of his fortune. He overtook me 
on the road from London a few weeks ago, in com- 
% pany with a wretch, who by their diſcourſe ap- 
« peared to be his old and familiar acquaintance, and 
„ whom I well remember to have been brought be- 
©: fore my friend juſtice Worthy, when I was acci- 
 *« dentally at his houſe, as the keeper of a brothel in 
% Covent. Garden. He has ſince won a conſiderable. 
4 ſum with falſe dice at the maſquerade, for which he 
* was obliged to leave the kingdom, and is ſtill liable - 
* to a proſecution, Be aſſured that I have perfect 
knowledge of both; for ſome incidents, Which it 

, « 13 
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* is not neceſſary to mention, kept me near them fo 
long on the road, that it is impoſſible 1 ſhould, hs 


66 * miſtaken. 


4 n, SIR yours, &c. 
"JAMES TRUEMAN-.” 


The moment I og read this 1 7 riddle was 


ſolved. I knew Mr. Trueman to be the gentleman, 


whom I had concurred - with a ſtranger, picked . up 
by accident, to inſult: without provocation on the road. 


J was in a moment covered with confuſion; and 
though I was alone, could not help hiding my face with 


my hands. I abhorred my folly, which re * 
more enormous every time it was reviewed. 
ap 4 

I courted the ſociety of a . and a ſtranger 
I perſecuted with inſult: thus I aſfociated with infamy, 
and thus my aſſociate became known. I hoped, how- 
ever, to convince Sir George, that I had no knowledge 
of the wretch whoſe infamy I had ſhared, except that 
which I acquired from the letter of his friend. But 


before I had taken proper meaſures. for my juſtifica- | 


tion, I had the mortification to hear; that the lady 
was married to a neighbouring , gentleman, who had 
long made his addreſſes, and whom Sir George had 


before rejected in the ardor * his de for * mY 
father. N 


— — - wW iS 


How narrow, Mr. Adventurer, is the path of recti- 
tude, and how much may * loſt by the © Op * 
viation! „ | 


1 


1 am your humble be, 


I's 1XATY. 
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LXIV. 1 of LEvVIcurus the Fortune-Hunter 
RamBLER, NumMB. 182. 


I T hab been obſerved m a late paper, that we are 
unreaſonably deſirous to ſeparate the goods of life 


from thoſe evils which providence has connected with 


them, and to catch advantages without paying the 
price at which they are offered us. Every man wiſhes 
£0 be rich, but very few have the powers neceſſary to 
raiſe a ſudden fortune, either by new diſcoveries, or 
by ſuperiority of ſkill in any neceſſary employment; 
and among lower underſtandings, many want the firm- 
neſs and induſtry requiſite to regular gain and * 


acquiſitions. 


From the hope of enjoying aMuence by methods 
more compendious than thoſe of labour, and more 
a a practicable than thoſe of genius, proceeds 
A common inclination to experiment and hazard, 
and that willingneſs to ſnatch all opportunities of 
growing rich by chance, which, when it has once 
taken poſſeſſion of the mind, is feldom driven out 
either by time or argument, but continues to waſte 
life in perpetual deluſion, and PR ends in 
wretchedneſs and want. 


The folly: of untimely exultation and viſionary 
Proſperity, is by no means peculiar to the purchaſers 
of tickets ; there are multitudes whoſe life is nothing 
but a continual lottery ; who are always within a few 
months of plenty and happineſs, and how often ſoever 
they are Werd with blanks, expect a prize from the 
next adventure. 


Among the moſt reſolute and ardent of the votaries 
of chance, may be numbered the mortals whoſe hope 
is to raiſe themſelves by a wealthy match; who Jay out 
all their 929 on the aſſiduities of courthip, and 
esp 


* 
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ſleep 
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and wake with no other ideas than of treats, 
compliments, guardians, and rivals. © 


One of the moſt indefatigable of this claſs, is my 
old friend Leviculus, whom | have never known for 
thirty years without ſome matrimonial proje& of ad- 
vantage. Leviculus was bred under a merchant, and 
by the graces: of his perfon, the ſprightlineſs of his 
prattle, and the neatneſs of his dreſs, fo much ena- 
moured his maſter's ſecond daughter, a girl of fixteen, 
that ſhe declared her reſolution to have no other huf- 
band. Her father, after having chidden her for un- 
dutifulneſs, conſented to the match, not mach to the 
ſatisfaction of Leviculus, who was ſufficiently elated 
with his conqueſt to think himſelf entitled to a larger 
fortune. He was, however, ſoon rid of his perplexity, 
for his miſtreſs died before their marriage. 1 


He was now ſo well ſatisfied with his own accom- 
pliſhments, that he determined to commence fortune- 
hunter, and when his apprenticeſhip expired, inftead 
of beginning, as was expected, to walk the exchange 
with a face of importance, or aſſociating himſelf with 
thoſe who were molt eminent for their knowledge of 
the ſtocks, he at once threw off the ſolemnity of the 
counting-houſe, equipped himſelf with a modiſh wig, 
lined to wits in coffee-houſes, paſſed his evenings be- 
hind the ſcenes in the theatres, learned the names of 
beauties of quality, hummed the laft ſtanzas of faſhion- 
able ſongs, talked with familiarity of high play, boaſted 
of his atchievements upon drawers and coachmen, was. 
often brought to his lodgings at midnight in a chair, 
told with negligence and jocularity of bilking a taylor, 
and now _ then let fly a ſhrewd jeſt at a ſober 
citizen. f 3 3 e 


Thus furniſhed with irreſiſtible” artillery, he turned 
his batteries upon the female world, and, in the. firſt 
warmth of ſelf. approbation, propofed no lefs than the 
poſſeſſion of riches and beauty united. He therefore 
paid his civilities to Flavilla, the only daughter of a 

wealthy 


2 
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wealthy ſhopkeeper, who not being accuſtomed. to 
amorous blandiſhments, or reſpectful addreſſes, was de- 
lighted with the novelty of love, and eafily ſuffered him 
to conduct her to the play, and to meet her where ſhe 
viſited. Leviculus did not doubt but her father, how- 
ever offended by a clandeſtine marriage, would ſoon 
be reconciled by the tears of his daughter, and the 
merit of his ſon-in-law; and was in haſte to, conclude 
the affair. But the lady liked better to be courted than 
married, and kept him three years in uncertainty, and 
attendance. At laſt ſhe fell in love with a young enſign 
at a ball, and having danced with him all night, 
married him in the morning. Me. 


Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule. of his companions, 
took a journey to a ſmall eſtate. in the country, where, 
after his uſual enquiries concerning the nymphs in the 
neighbourhood, he found it proper to fall in love with 
Altilia, a maiden lady, twenty years older than him- 
ſelf, for whoſe favour fifteen nephews and nieces were 
in perpetual contention. They hovered round her with 
ſuch, jealous officiouſneſs, as, ſcarcely left a moment 
vacant for a lover. Leviculus, nevertheleſs, diſcovered 
. his paſſion in a letter, and Altilia could not . withſtand 
the pleaſure of hearing vows and ſighs, and flatteries 
and proteſtations. She admitted his viſits, enjoyed, 
for five years, the happineſs of keeping all her ex- 
pectants in perpetual alarms, and amuſed herſelf with 
the various ſtratagems which were practiſed to diſeugage 
her affections. Sometimes ſhe was adviſed with great 
earneſtneſs to travel for her health, and ſometimes en- 
treated to keep her brother's houſe. Many ftories were 
ſpread to the diſadyantage of Leviculus, by which ſhe 
commonly ſeemed affected for a time, but took care ſoon 
afterwards to expreſs her conviction of their falſhood, 
But being at laſt ſatiated with this ludicrous tyranny, 
ſhe told her lover, when he preſſed for the reward 
of his ſervices, that ſhe was very ſenſible of his 
merit, but was reſolved not to impoveriſh an antient 
family. 5 Tt 1875 
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He then returned. 10 the; town, and ben aſter his 
arrival became acquainted ; with Latronia, a lady di- 

linguiſhed by the elegance of her equipage, and che 
regularity: of her conduct. Her wealth was evident in 
her magnificence, and her prudence in her oeconomy, 
and therefore Leviculus, who had ſcarcely confidence 
to ſolicit. her favour, readily acquitted fortune of her 


former debts, when he found; himſelf diſtinguiſhed, by 


her with ſuch; marks of preference, as a woman of 
modeſty is allowed to give. He now grew. bolder, and 
ventured to | breathe. out his impatience before her. 
She heard him without reſentment; in time permitted 
him to hope for happineſs, and at laſt fixed the nuptial 
day, without any diſtruſtful reſerve of pin-money, or 


ſordid ſtipulations for jointure, and ſettlements. +: 


Leviculus was triumphing on the eve of marriage, 
when he heard on the ſtairs the voice of Latronia's 
maid, whom frequent bribes had ſecured in his ſervice. 
She ſoon burſt into his room, and told him, that ſhe 
could not ſuffer him to be longer deeeived ; that her 


miſtreſs was now ſpending the laſt payment of her 


fortune, and was only ſupported in her expence by 
the credit of his eſtate. Leviculus ſhuddered to ſee 
himſelf ſo near a precipice, and found that he was in- 
debted for his eſcape to the reſentment of the maid, 
who having aſſiſted Latronia to gain the conqueſt, quar- 
relled with her at laſt about the plunder, 

Leviculus was now . hopeleſs and diſconſolate, till 
one Sunday he faw a lady in the Mall, whom her dreſs 
declared a widow, and whom, by the jolting prance 
of her gait, and the broad reſplendence of her eoun- 
tenance, he gueſſed to have lately buried ſome proſperous 
citizen, He followed her home, and found her to be 
no leſs than the reli& of Prune, the grocer, who, 
having no children, had bequeathed to her all his debts 
and dues, and his eſtates real and perſonal. No for- 
mality was neceſſary in addreſſing madam Prune, and 
therefore Leviculus went next morning, without an 
introductor. His declaration was received with 1 loud 
5 BP Þ 3; | 12:15k ; 
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laugh ; ſhe chen collected her countenance, wondered 
at his impudence, afked if he knew to whom he was 
talking, then ſhowed him the door,” and again laughed 
to find him confuſed. Leviculus diſcovered that this 
coarſeneſs was nothing more than the coquetry of Corn- 
Hill, and next day returned to the attack. He ſoon 
grew familiar to her diale&, and in a few weeks heard, 
without any emotion, hints of gay cloaths with empt 
pockets; concurred in many ſage remarks on he foam 
due to people of property; and agreed with her in 
deteftation of the ladies at the other end of the town, 
who pinched their bellies to buy fine laces, and then 
pretended to laugh at the city. | 


He ſometimes preſumed to mention marriage; but 
was always anſwered with a ſlap, a hoot, and a flounce, 
At laft he began to preſs her cloſer, and thought him- 
ſelf more favourably received; but going one morning, 
with a reſolution to trifle no longer, he found her gone 
to church with a young journeyman from the neigh- 
bouring ſhop, of whom ſhe had become enamoured at 
her window. | 


In theſe, and a thoufand intermediate adventures, 
has Leviculus ſpent his time, till he is now grown grey 
with age, fatigue, and diſappointment. He begins at 
laſt to find, that ſucceſs is not to be expected, and being 
_ unfit for any employment that might improve his fortune, 
and unfurniſhed with any arts that might amuſe his 
leiſure, is condemned to wear out a taſteleſs life in 
narratives which few will hear, and complaints which. 
none will pity, | . 
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J has been generally imagined, that learning is 
I only to be acquired in the cloſet, by turning over a 
| 2 number of pages: for which reaſon men have 

n aſſiduous to heap together a parcel of duſty vo- 
lumes, and our youth have been ſent to ſtudy at the 
univerſities: as if knowledge was ſhut up in a library, 
and chained to the ſhelves together with the folios. 
This prejudice has made every one overlook the moſt 
obvious and ready means of coming at literature; 
while {as the wife man has remarked) * Wiſdom crieth 
„ without; the uttereth her voice in the ſtreets; ſhe 


-« crieth in the chief place of "concourſe, in the open- 


« ings of the gates: in the city ſhe uttereth her words, 


and no man regardeth her.“ Every lane teems with 


inſtruction, and every alley is big with erudition: though 
the ignorant or incurious paſſer- by ſhuts his eyes againſt 
that univerſal volume of arts and ſciences, which con- 
ſtantly lies open before him in the highways and bye- 
places ; like che laws of the Romans which were hung 

| 0 JET CI RS 
You muſt know, Mr; Town, that T am a very hard 
ſtudent; and have perhaps 'gleaned more knowledge 
from my reading, than any of your poring fellows of 
colleges, though I was never poſſeſſed of fo much as 
an horn-book. - In the courſe of my ſtudies I have fol- 
lowed the example of the ancient Peripatetics, who 
uſed to ſtudy walking: and as J had not the advantage 
to be brought up a ſcholar, I have been obliged, like 
the Lacedzmonian children, to the public for my edu - 
cation, My firſt relifh for letters I got by conning over 
thoſe elegant monofyllables, which are chalked out 
| 0 pen 
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upon walls and gates, and which (as pretty books for 
children are adorned with cuts) are generally enforced 
and explained by curious hieroglyphies in Caricatura. I 
ſoon made a further progreſs in the alphabet by ſtaring 
up at the large letters upon play- bills, and advertiſe- 
ments for ſtage· coaches and waggons; *till at length 1 
was enabled to make out the inſcriptions upon ſigns, 
bills on empty houſes, and the titles on rabric-poits. 
From theſe I proceeded gradually to higher branches of 
literature; and my method has ſince, been to viſit the 
Philobiblian libraries, and other learned ſtalls, and the 
noble collections at Moor. fields; in which choice fe- 
Poſitories I have with infinite pleaſure and advantag 
run over the elaborate ſyſtems, of ancient divines, poli- 
ticians, and philoſophers, which have eſcaped: the. fury 
of -paſtry-cooks and trunk makers. As for. the modern 
- writings of pamphleteers and | magazine-compulers, I 
make 1t my buſineſs to take my.rounds. every morning 
at the open ſhops about the Royal Exchange; where J 
never fail to run through every thing, freſh as it comes 
out. Thus, for example, I make a ſhift to, ſquint over 
the ſirſt page of the Connoiſſeur, as it lies before. me, 
at Mrs. Cooke's; at the next ſhop I ſteal a peep at 
the middle pages; at another proceed on to the fourth 
or fifth; and perhaps return again to conclude it at 
Mrs. Cooke's. By the ſame means I ,am., myſelf be. 
come a Connoiſſeur likewiſe ; and you will be ſurpriſed 
when I aſſure you, that I have a great variety of the 
fineſt prints and paintings, and am maſter of a more 
curious ſet of nicknacks, than are to be found in Sir 
Hans Sloane's collection. For, as I conſtantly ſurvey 
the windows of every printſhop, . and attend every 
auction, I look upon every curioſity as actually in my 
3 and you will agree with me, that while [ 
ave the opportunity of ſeeing them, the real owners 
cannot have more ſatisfaQtion in locking them up in 
Cabinets and Muſzums. „5 


It is recorded of Democritus, that he tranſcribed a 
15 of ethics from the columns of Acicarus in 
Babylonia. In like manner you will conclude, that 
EY | 6 the 


play, with the footmen. in the 
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the knowledge which I thus picked out of the ſtreets, 
has been very extenſive: I have gone through a com- 
plete courſe.of phyſick by peruſing, the learned treatiſes 
of Dr. Rock and other eminent praCtitioners, paſted up 
at the entrance of allies and bye-places :. I have learned 
at every corner, that the ſcurvy is a popular diſeaſe,- 

that the bloody flux cannot be NN by any of the 26 
ty, except the gentlewoman at the blue poſts in Haydon 
Yard, — that nervous diſeaſes were never ſo frequent, 
—and that the royal family and. moſt of our nobility 
are troubled with corns.—I was completely grounded in 


politics by ſtopping at Temple bar every 25 


read the Gazetteer, Which uſed. to be ſtuck up there 
to the great emolument of the hackney-coachmen upon 
their ſtands. But above all, I, have acquired the moſt 
ſublime notions of reli jon by liſtening attentively to 


the ſpirited harangues of our moſt eminent field-preach- 


ers: and I confeſs myſelf highly obliged to the itinerant 
miſſionaries of Whitefield, . Weſley, and Zinzendorf, 
who have inſtructed us in the New. Light from empty 


barrels and joint ſtools. Next to theſe, I have received 
great improvements from the vociferous xetailers of 


poetry; as conſtantly uſed to thruſt myſelf. into the 
circle gathered round them, and liſten to their ditties, 
'till I could carry away both the words and the tune. 
] have likewiſe got ſome nation of the drama by at- 
tending the theatres; though my finances were too 
ſcanty for me ever to get admittance even among the 

Gods in the upper regions of the twelve- penny gallery. 
I therefore — recourſe to the following - practice: I 
would contrive to hear one act at the outſide of one f 
the pit - doors; the next act I took my ſtand at the 

other; and as the author generally riſes in the middle, 
1 could catch the moſt tearing parts during the third 


act in the paſſage to the two-ſhilling gallery: in the 


fourth act the rants came tolerably loud to my ear at 


the entrance of the upper gallery; and I very atten- 


tively liſtened to the pathetic, at the concluſion of the 
lobby. 6 re et N 
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© Endowed with fo much learning, you will doubtleſs 
be curious to know to what purpoſes I have turned it. 
Almoſt before I could read at all, I got into the ſervice 
of a very eminent doctor of phyſick, who employed 
me in 3 his bills, and ſipping them flily into 
the hands © Bingle-thattkced young fellows, as they 
paſſed by. After this, by cloſely ſtudying theſe elegant 
compoſitions, I got together a ſufficient ſet of medical 
Phraſes, which (by the help of Bayley's dictionary) 
enabled me to draw up bills and affidavits for thoſe 
doctors, who were not fo happy as to be able to write 
or read. I was next promoted to the gatret of a 
printer of bloody murders, where my buſineſs was to 
invent terrible ſtories, write Yorkſhire tragedies, and 
occaſionally to put the Ordinary of N Account 
of Pying Speeches into lamentable rhyme. I was 
7 aftervart concerned in works, that required a greater 
fund of erudition, ſuch as bog-houſe miſcelianies, and 
little books for children: and 1 was once engaged as 
the principal compiler of a three-half-penny magazine, 
Since that I followed the occupation of an Eves-dropper, 
or Collector of News for the daily papers; in which [ 
turned a good penny by hunting after marriages and 
deaths, and inventing lyes for the day. Once indeed, 
being out of other buſineſs, I deſcended to the mean 
office of a ballad-finger, and hawked my own verſes; 
bat not having a good ear for muſic, and the tone of 
my voice being rather inclined to whining, I converted 
my ballads into penitential hymns, and took up the 
. vocation of Methodiſt Preacher. In this ſtation I made 
new converts every day among the old women by my 
ſighs and groans, who in return contributed their half- 
pence, which I diſpoſed of in charity to myſelf; but 1 
was at laſt beat off the field by a journeyman ſhoe- 
maker, who fairly out-whined me; and finding myſelf 
deſerted by my uſual audience, I became Setter to a 
Fleet-Parfon. N "23 „„ 


My employment now was to take my ſtand at the 
end of Fleet- Market, and whenever I ſaw any gaping 
young couple ſtaring about them, to whiſper 1 

| " oftly 
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ſoftly in the ear, and aſk them whether they wanted to 
be married. Whenever the ceremony was performed; 
Jofficiated as clerk and father to give away the bride: 


and when my maſter the doctor died, I made a ſhift to 


purchaſe his entire ſtock in trade, (conſiſting of a ruſty 
caſſock, an old grizzle wig, and one lappet of a band) 
and ſucceeded him in his benefice of the Hand and Pen 
Chapel. I now, got a more comfortable ſubſiſtance 
than many regular ordained, curates in the country: 
but the Marriage-Act ſoon aſter taking place, I Was 
flung out of employ ; and as the Primate of May-Fair, 
the reverend Dr. Keith, is forced to ſell ſnuff in the 
Fleet-priſon, I have been obliged to retail gin in a 

night-cellar. l 8 e 


Thus, Mr. Town, I have ſet before you the progreſs 
Ihave made in literature, as well as the particular cir- 
cumſtances of my life, in hopes they will induce you 
to recommend me to the notice of the publick. As the 
parliament has not thought fit to make any proviſion for 
the poor diſtreſt Clergy of the Fleet, I intend to open 
2 New Oratory-Chapel in Fleet-market, to be con- 
ducted on the ſame principles with that eſtabliſhed in 
Clare- market; and for which, I flatter myſelf, I ſhall 
appear no leſs qualified by my education, than the re- 
nowned Henley or any of his butchers. I ſhall, there- 
fore, beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, hoping for your 
countenance and protection, 5 FA 


' Your very humble ſervant, 


OgaTor Heins. 
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LXVI. His roar of A. B. WorLD, NumMB. 174, 
eee To Mr. FiTgs-ADAMS' "++ 

A M ONG the variety of ſubjects with which you 
X have entertained and inſtructed the public, I do 
not remember that you have any where touched upon 
the folly and madneſs of ambition; which for the be- 
nefit of all thoſe who are diſſatisfied with their pre- 
ſent ſituations, I beg leave to illuſtrate by giving the 
hiſtory of my own lite. MEH ago 


I am the ſon of a yeunger brother of a good family, 
who at his deceaſe left me a little fortune of a hun- 
dred pounds a year. I was put early to Eton 
ſchool, where J learnt Latin and Greek, from whence 
I went to the univerſity, where I learnt — not to- 
tally to forget them. I came to my fortune While! 
was at college; and having no inclination to follow 
any profeſſion, I removed myſelf to town, and lived 
for ſome time as moſt young gentlemen do, by ſpend- 
ing four times my income. But it was my happineſ, 
before it was too late, to fall in love, and to marry 
a very amiable young creature, whoſe fortune was jul 
ſufficient to repair the breach made in my own: With 
this agreeable companion I retreated to the country, 
and endeavoured as well as I was able to ſquare my 
wiſhes to my circumſtances, In this endeavour ] ſac- 
ceeded fo well, that except a few private hankerings 
after a little more than I poſſeſſed, and now and then 
a ſigh when a coach and fix happened to drive by ne 
in my walks, I was a very happy man. 


T can truly aſſure you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that though 
our family economy was not much to be boaſted of, 
and in conſequence of it, we were frequently driven 
to great ſtreights and difficulties, I experienced more 
real ſatisfaction in this humble ſituation, than I have 
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were ſometimes indeedꝭ a little in debt, but when mo- 
ney came in, the pleaſyre: of diſcharging chat we 
owed was more than equivalent for the pain it put 
us to: and though the narrow neſs of our circumſtances; 


ſubjected us to many cares and anxieties, it ſerved 


to keep the body in action as well as the mind: 
for as our garden Was ſomewhat large, and requir- 
ed more hands to keep it in order! than We could 
afford to hire, we laboured daily in it ourſelves, and 
drew health from our neceſſi tie. 
i ie Sees yarne tos ic9 P2487 WAND | "2M Datel ce 

I had a little boy, who was the delight of my heart, 
and who probably might have been ſpoilt by nurſing, 


if the attention of his parents had not been otherwiſe. 


employed. His mother was naturally of a ſickly con- 
ſtitution, but the affairs of her family, as they en- 


groſſed all her thoughts, gave her no time for com- 


plaint.. The ordinary troubles of life, which to thoſe 


who have nothing elſe to think of, are almoſt in- 
ſupportable, were leſs terrible to us, than to perſons 


in eaſier circumſtances: for it is a certain truth, how- 
ever your readers may pleaſe to receive it, that where 
the mind is divided between many cares, the anxiety: 
is lighter than where there is only one to contend 
with. Or even in the happieſt ſituation, in the midſt 
of eaſe, health and affluence, the mind is generally 
ingenious at tormenting itſelf, loſing the immediate 
enjoy ment of thoſe invaluable bleſſings, by the painful 
ſuggeſtion that they are too great for continuance, 
Theſe are the refleQions that I have made ſince: 
for I do not attempt to deny that I fighed frequent= 
ly for an addition to my fortune. Ihe death of a 
diſtant relation, which happened five years after our 
marriage, gave me this addition, and made me fora 


time the happieſt man living. My income was now 


increaſed to ſix hundred a year; and I hoped; with a 
little ceconomy, to be able to make a figure with 
it. But the ill health of my wife, which in leſs eaſy 
eircumſtances had not touched me ſo nearly, was now: 


conſtantly in my thoughts, and ſoured all my enjoy- 


- 


ment. 
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ment. The conſciouſneſs too of having ſuch an eſtate 


to leave to my boy, made me ſo anxious to preſerve 


him, that inſtead of ſuffering him tò run at pleaſure 


where he pleaſed, and to grow hardy by exerciſe, I 
almoſt deſtroyed him by conſinement. We now did 
nothing in our garden, becauſe we were in circum- 
ſtances to have it kept by others: but as air and 
exerciſe were neceſſary for our healths, we reſolved 
to abridge ourſelves in ſome unneceſſary articles, and 
to ſet up an equipage. This in time brought with 


it a train of expences, which we had neither prudence 


to foreſee, nor courage to prevent. For as it enabled 
us to extend the circuit of our viſits, it greatly en- 
creaſed our acquaintance, and ſubject d us to the ne- 


ceſſity of making continual entertainments at home, 


in return for all thoſe which we were invited to a- 
broad. The charges that attended this new mannen 
of living were much too great for the income we 
poſſeſſed; infomuch that we found ourſelves in a very 
ſhort time more neceſſitous than ever. Pride | would 
not ſuffer us to lay down our equipage; and to live 
in a manner unſuitable to it, was what we could not 
bear to think of. To pay the debts I had contract- 
ed, I was ſoon forced to mortgage, and at laſt to 
ſell, the beſt part of my eſtate; and as it was utter- 
ly impoſſible to keep up the parade any longer, we 
thought it adviſeable to remove of a ſudden, .to- ſell 
our coach in town, and to look out for a new ſituation, 
at a great diſtance from our acquaintance; 


But unfortunately for my peace, I carried the habit 
of expence along with me, and was very near being 
reduced to abſolute want, when by the unexpected death 
of an uncle and his two ſons, who died within a: few 
weeks of each other, I ſucceeded: to an eſtate of ſeven 
thouſand pounds a year. N 


And now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, both you and your rea- 


ders will undoubtedly call me a very happy man: and 


ſo indeed I was. I ſet about the regulation of my 
family with the moſt: pleaſing ſatisfaction. The ſplen- 
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dor of my equipages, the magnificence | of my plate, 
the crowd of ſervants that attended me, the elegance 
of my houſe and furniture, the grandeur of my park 
and gardens, the luxury of my table, and the court 
that was every where paid me, gave me inexpreflible 
delight, ſo long as they were novelties : but no ſooner 
were they become habitual to me, than I loſt all man- 
ner of reliſh for them; I diſcovered in a very litde: 
time, that by having nothing OI oy I had nothing: 
to enjoy. My appetite grew pal atiety, a per 

tual 4 of viſitors A en of al domelie 5 4 
ment, my ſervants plagued me, and my ſteward cheated 
me. t . „ 


But the curſe, of greatneſs did not end here. Daily 

experience convinced me that I was compelled to live 
p more for others than myſelf. My uncle had been a 
> great party man, and a zealous oppoſer of all mini- 
7 ſterial meaſures; and as his eſtate was the largeſt of 
d any gentleman's in the county, he ſupported an in- 
| tereſt in it beyond any of his competitors. My fa- 
ther had been greatly obliged by the caurt party, 5 
which determined me in gratitude to declare myſelf 
on that ſide: but the difficulties I had to encounter 
were too many and too great for me ; inſomuch that 
] have been baffled and defeated in almoſt every thing 
I have undertaken. To deſert the cauſe I have em 
barked in would diſgrace me; and to go greater lengths 
in it will almoſt undo me. I am engaged in a per- 
petual ſtate of warfare with the principal gentry of 
the county, and am curſed by my tenants and depen- 
dants for compelling them at every election to vote 
(a they are pleaſed to tell me) contrary to their con- 
ſcience, | 


My wife and I had once pleaſed ourſelves with the 
thought of being uſeful to the neighbourhood, by deal- 
ing out our charity to the poor and induſtrious ; but 
the perpetual hurry in which we live, renders us in- 
capable of looking out for objects ourſelves ; and the 
agents we entruſt are either pocketing our bounty, 


or beſtowing it on the undeſerving. At night when 
R | we 
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we retire to reſt, we are venting our complaints on 
the miſeries of the day, and praying heartily for the re · 
turn of that peace, which was _ hy com e of 
our humbleſt fituation. Be 


This, fir, is my hiſtory ; ; and if. you give it a iplice 
in your paper, it may ſerve to inculeate this impor- 
tant truth, that where pain, fickneſs and abſolute want 
are out of the pe no external change of circum- 
ſtances can make a man more laſtingly happy than he 
was before. It is to an ignorance of this truth, that 


the univerſal diſſatisfaction of mankind is principally 


to be aſcribed. Care is the lot of life; and he that 
aſpires to greatneſs in hopes to get rid of it, is like 
one who throws himſelf into a Runden to avoid the 
ſhivering of an ague. 


The only ſatisfaction * can enjoy in my print ſitua- 
tion is, that it has not pleaſed Heaven in its WIRE, to 
make me a gs | | 


I am, 8 I R, 
Your conflant "reader 
and moſt” humble ſervan t, 
eee A. B. 
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LXVII. The BASKRT-Max ER. A Peruvian Tale. 


GENTLEMAN's MaGazing. 5 


N the midſt of that vaſt ocean commonly called the 
South Sea, lie the iſlands of Solomon. In the 
center of theſe, lies one not only diſtant from the reft, 
which are immenſely ſcattered round it; © but alſo 
larger beyond proportion. An anceſtor of the prince+ 
who now reigns abſolutely in this central iſland, has, 
through a long deſcent of ages, entailed the name of 
Solomon's iſles on the whole, by the effect of that 
wiſdom wherewith he poliſhed the manners of his 

people. | 


A deſcendant: of one of the great men of this hap- 


| Py iſland, becoming a gentleman, to ſo improved a 


degree as to deſpiſe the good qualities which had 


originally ennobled his family, thought of nothing, 


but how to ſupport and diſtinguiſh his dignity by 

the pride of an ignorant mind, and a diſpofition a- 
bandoned to pleaſure. He had a houſe on the ſea- 
ſide, where he ſpent great part of his time in hunt- 
ing and fiſhing : but found himſelf at a loſs in pur- 
ſuit of theſe important Diverſions, by means of a 
long ſlip of marſh-land, overgrown with high reeds, 
that lay between his houſe and the ſea, Reſolving, 


at length, that it became not a man of his 


ual 
to ſubmit to reſtraints in his pleaſures, for 8 eaſe 
and conveniency of an obſtinate mechanic; and 
having often endeavoured, in vain, to buy out the 
owner, who was an honeſt poor baſket-maker, and 
whoſe livelihood depended on working up the flags 
of thoſe reeds, in a manner peculiar to himſelf, 
the gentleman took advantage of a very high wind, 
and commanded his ſervants to burn down the 


barr ier. | | 


The baſket-maker, who ſaw himſelf undone, 8 
plained of the oppreſſion in ge more ſuited to his 


* 


on 
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ſenſe of the injury, than the reſpe& due to the rank of 


the offender : and the reward this imprudence procured 


him, was the additional injuſtice of blows and re- 
proaches, and all kinds of inſult and indiꝑnity. 


There was but one way to a remedy, and he took 
it; for, going to the capital, with the marks of his 
hard uſage upon him, he threw himſelf at the feet 
of the king, and procured a citation for his oppreſſor's 
appearance; who, confeſſing the charge, proceeded to 


Jjuſtify his behaviour, by the poor man's unmindfuineſs 


of the ſubmiſſion due from the vulgar, to gentlemen of 


rank and diſtinction. . | 


But pray, replied the king, what diſtin&ion of rank 
had the grandfather of your father, when, being a 
cleaver of wood in the palace of my anceſtors, he was 
raiſed from among thoſe vulgar you ſpeak of with ſuch 
contempt, in reward of an inſtance he gave of his cou- 
rage and loyalty in defence of his maſter ? yet his diſ- 
tinction was nobler than yours: it was the diſtinction of 
ſoul, not of birth; the ſuperiority of worth, not of 
fortune! I am ſorry I have a gentleman in my king- 
dom, who is baſe enough to be ignorant that eaſe and 
diſtinction of fortune, were beſtowed on him but to this 
end, that, being at reſt from all cares of providing for 
himſelf, he might apply his heart, head, and hand, for 
the public advantage of others. 


Hoe the king, ditteminuing his ſpeech, Ane an 
eye of indignation on a ſullen reſentment of mien 


which he obſerved in the haughty offender, who mut- 


tered out his diſlike of the encouragement this way of 
thinking muſt give to the commonalty, who, he ſaid, 
were to be conſidered as perſons of no conſequence, in 
compariſon of men who were born to be honoured. 


Where reflection is wanting, replied the king with a 


ſmile of diſdain, men muſt find their defects in the pain 
of their ſufferings. Yanhumo, added he, turning to a 
captain of his gallies, ſtrip the injured and the injurer; 


and, conveying them to one of the moſt barbarous and 


remoteſt 
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remoteſt of the iſlands, ſet them a ſhore in the night, 
and leave them both to their fortune, 1 


The place in which they were landed was a marſh, 
under cover of whoſe flags the gentleman was in hopes 
to conceal himſelf, and give the flip to a companion 
whom he thought it a diſgrace to be found with. But 
the lights in the galley having given an alarm to the 
ſavages, a conſiderable body of them came down, and 
diſcovered in the morning the two ſtrangers in their 
hiding-place. Setting up a diſmal yell, they ſurround- 
ed them; and advancing nearer and nearer with a kind 
of clubs, ſeemed determined to diſpatch them without 
ſenſe of hoſpitality or mercy. Ti | 


Here the gentleman began to diſcover, that the ſu- 
periority of his blood was imaginary : for, between a 
conſciouſneſs of ſhame and a þ under the nakedneſs 
he had never been uſed to; a fear of the event, from 
the fierceneſs of the ſavages' approach; and the want 
of an idea whereby to ſoften or divert their aſperity, 
he fell behind the poor ſharer of his calamity ; and, 
with an unſinewed, apprehenſive, unmanly, ſneaking- 
nefs of mein, gave up the poſt of honour, and made a 
leader of the very man whom he had thought it a diſ- 
grace to conſider as a companion. | x 


The baſket-maker, on the contrary, to whom the 
poverty of his condition had made nakedneſs habitual ; 
to whom a life of pain and mortification, repreſented 
death as not dreadful ; and whoſe remembrance of his 
ſkill in arts of which theſe ſavages were ignorant, gave 
him hopes of becoming ſafe, demonitrating that 
he could be uſeful, moved with bolder and more open 
freedom ; and, having plucked a handful of the flags, 
fat down without emotion, aud making ſigns that he 
would ſhew them ſomething worthy their attention, fell 
to work with ſmiles and noddings; while the ſavages 
drew near, and gazed in expectation of the conſequence, 
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It was not long before he had wreathed a kind of 
coronet, of pretty workmanſhip; and, rifing with re- 
ſpect and fearleſneſs, approached the favage who ap- 
peared the chief, and .placed it gently on his head ; 
whoſe figure, under this new ornament, ſo charmed and 
Kruck his followers, that they threw down all their 
clubs, and formed a dance of welcome and congratu- 
lation, round the author of ſo prized a favour. 


'There was not one but ſhewed the marks of his im- 
patience, to be made as fine as his captain: ſo the poor 
baſket maker had his hands full of employment : and 
the ſavages, obſerving one quite idle, while the -other 
was ſo buſy in their ſervice, took up arms in the be- 
half of natural juſtice, and began to lay on arguments 
in favour of their purpoſe. 


The baſket maker's. pity now effaced the remembrance 
of his ſufferings : ſo he roſe and reſcued his oppreſſor, 
by making ſigns that he was ignorant of the art; but 
might, if they thought fit, be uſefully employed in 
waiting on the work, and fetching flags to his ſupply, 
as faſt as he ſhould want them. e 

This propoſition luckily fell in with a deſire the ſa- 
vages expreſſed to keep themſelves at leiſure, that they 
might crowd round, and mark the progreſs of a work 
they took ſuch pleaſure in. They left the gentleman, 
therefore, to his duty in the baſæet maker's ſervice; and 
confidered him, from that time forward, as one who 
was, and ought to be, treated as inferior to their 
benefattor. 55 5 


3 


Men, wives, and children, from all corners of the 
- iſland, came in droves for coronets : and, ſetting the 
gentleman to work, to gather boughs and poles, made 
a fine hut to lodge the baſket-maker : and brought down 
daily from the country, ſuch - proviſions as they lived 
upon themſelves ; taking care to offer the imagined ſer- 
vant nothing, till hiz maſter had done eating. 


Three 


. 
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Three months reflection in this mortified condition, 
gave a new and juſt turn to our gentleman's improved 
ideas; inſomuch, that lying weeping, and awake, one 
night, he thus confeſſed his ſentiments in favour of the 
baſket-maker. I have been to blame, and wanted 
judgment to diſtinguiſh between accident and excellence. 
When I ſhould have meaſured nature, I but looked to 
vanity. The preference-which: fortune gives, is empty 
and imaginary ; and I perceive, too late, that.onl 
things of uſe are naturally honourable. I am ace, 
when I compare my malice, to remember your buma- 
nity : but if the Gods ſhould pleaſe to call me to a re- 
polſeſſion of my rank and happineGs, I -would divide all 
with you in alonement of my juſtly puniſned arrogance. 


. promiſsd, and performed his ni for the 
king, ſoon after, ſent ye captain who had landed them, 
with preſents: to the ſavages ; ; and ordered him to brin 
both back again. And it continues, to this day, a 
tom in that iſland, to degrade all gentlemen, who can- 
not give a\hetter reaſon for their pride, than that they 
were: born (o do nothing. And the mord for this due 
3 is, dead o the Bahet-makers. en 
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| LXVIII. An IN TERESTINOG Ap VENTURE, 
| InsrzcTor, Nums. 108. 


41 2457 
To the Ixs PE Tonmn. 


1 D O not pour out my complaints to you, Sir, from 
any hope, any proſpect of redreſs; I do not afk 
your advice how I am to act in a more diſtreſsful cir- 
cumſtance than ever man was plunged into; I have 
read you long enough to give it to myſelf. The hope 
of conſolation were as idle as that of relief; but there 
is a pleaſure in claiming one's pre- eminence in the 
ranks of miſery; and what is but deſpair in me, may 
* leiden tothe. long 97% 
The unexpected acceſſion of a fortune, a conſider- 
able one, hurried me, about a year ſince, from the 
ſeats of wiſdom, of virtue, and of tranquillity, into 
this ſcene of riot and debauchery. Every man here 
keeps the company that his fortune allots him; and to 
me it appears the ſuperiority in vice ſeems the regular 
and almoſt the only attendant on a diſtinction in this 
particular. I could pay my reckoning in the moſt ex- 
penſive taverns, and 1 conſequently fell in with the 
ſt, and, I am ſorry to ſay at the ſame time, the 
worſt company in the world. I had ſome virtue when 
] left the country ; but I changed it in theſe politer re- 
jons, for that more reputable quality, honour. I 
— up with me ſome ideas of the difference be- 
tween faith and perfidy ; but I here ſoon learnt to bar- 
ter them for thoſe of gallantry and intrigue. My fa- 
mily had their eyes upon me; and they ſaw me take 
many ſteps that preſaged no honour to them, nor ad- 
vantage to myſelf. When they thought I had ſeen 
enough of the abandoned life of the men of pleaſure of 
this part of the world to deſpiſe it, they propoſed it to 
me to marry. The advice did not come empty; the 
ſame breath that recommended matrimony, pointed me 
out a wife. | | . 
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J was introduced into a family of honour; I ſaw 
the perſon, fixed upon as my future companion: to 
ſee her, was to have confeſſed her the moſt amiable 
of her ſex. I told her I was not blind to ſo much 
merit. She received my addreſſes. as I could have 
wiſhed : her unpractiſed heart entertained no ſuſpi- 
cion of mine, nor was there indeed room for any. 
My relations had a ſenſible joy in the change they 
ſaw an honourable paſſion had made in me; and 
her's placed an intire confidence in my integrity 
and good intentions. I was charmed with the novelty 
of my preſent attachment: I found no temptation 
to fall into the way of my old companions; and, 
could I have kept out of it, alas ! I ſhould have been 
happy. 1 | 


An accident threw me in their way, when leaft 
they expected it. The common licentious diſcourſe 
of the party awakened me to thoughts that might 
have flept for ever. They had no knowledge of 

my preſent ſituation, ſo that whatever was ſaid was 
by accident; but it ſtruck me, from this very rea- 
ſon, the more deeply. My vitiated eyes now laid 
honour in the light of an object of contempt; the 
ſpirited intrigue uſurped in my thoughts the place of 
dull, ſober matrimony : I laughed at myſelf for the 
poor-ſpirited part I had been acting: and I determined 
to riſe to heights equal to my former, or to their moſt 
boaſted exploits, | PTS! ͤ 


3 8 Ti 


What pity that vice does not paint itſelf- as ſtrong- 
ly in our faces as the paſſions ; that we can ſee when 
a man is about to chide, or to condole with us, but 
not when he is intending to deſtroy us. My coun- 


tenance carried no mark of my altered thoughts, .., 


infamous reſolutions. Opportunities of ill are ever 

abundantly in the way of people not ſuſpected: the 
Lady loved me too much to harbour a ſuſpicion : 
my very boldeſt preparatives for her deſtruction were 
but underſtood as CL” of a favoured but 
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_ a virtuous paſſion. Alas! what guard | has a virtu- 


ous, an unſuſpecting woman againſt the man whom 


ſhe eſteems, as well as loves! familiarities, that would 
have juſtified reſentment, were only checked by a 
frown ; and that was always attended with a ſigh, 
that beſpoke her unwillingneſs who put it on. My 
repeated mention of our marriage baniſhed every 
doubt from her breaft, and the unhappy creature. 
could ſcarce believe at laſt that ſhe found herſelf 
ruined. | 7 


Shame to the human heart! for mine is not par- 
ticular in it, I found my paſſion deſtroyed by that 
which ought to have raiſed it to an infinitely greater 


height : marriage was no more in my thoughts, nor 


indeed had I now any care but the conſideration 
how I ſhould break with her. Though I had not 
honeſty enough to conquer ſuch thoughts, I had art 
enough to hide them : her tenderneſs increaſed, and 
at length it revived mine. It was with difficulty I 


prevailed with her to continue in a vicious intimacy 


with me; but all-powerful love prevailed : I grew 
fonder of my miſtreſs than I had ever been of my 


intended wife: ſhe had long ſeen with deſpair my 
coldneſs to a 1 45 contract; but what was her 


* 


Joy ! what was my honeſt ſatisfaction in it, to hear 
me fay one evening, that, I looked upon the crime 
as only mine; that I was convinced of her innate 
' honour, her natural love to virtue; that the ſecret 
was only between ourſelves, and that I would till 
marry her.“ I claim ſome merit in this reſolution, 
and I know it would have been fulfilled : but, alas ! 
the very evening on which it was made, gave birth to 
an accident that rendered it impracticable. | 


Our meetings had been at one of thoſe more pri- 
vate houſes of intrigue, where the ſcandal of going 
in, is in ſome degree taken off by an utter abſence 
of all figns of the buſineſs. We had this evenin 

paſſed the hours there which we were to preten 


had 
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. had been ſpent at the play: the world had been blind 
to our intercourſe; nor had my acquaintance {ſuſpe&- 
ed me of any particular intrigue: bat, unhappily, as 
we were going out this fatal evening, one of my 
riotous friends was entering. He was ſtruck with the 
appearance of my miſtreſs, though he could not fee 
her face; he left his own to the care of the Lady 
of the houſe, and he followed the coach into which 
he ſaw us. e | | 
In love, as theſe. abandoned libertines term it, all 
advantages are fair. My friend gave me no notice 
of his intention; but he purſued the unhappy crea- 
ture whom he had diſcovered, to her ruin. He made 
many fruitleſs attempts, and he began to believe all 
would be ſuch : his laſt effort was the counterfeit- 
ing my hand to invite her to our place of rendez- 
vous. Intreaties to him, or exclamations to the peo- 
ple of the houſe, were vain : he told her he was 
in the ſecret, and demanded his own terms for the 
keeping it. I will not ſay ſhe was terrified ; ſhe 
was forced into a compliance; and my victorious 
friend could not ſuppreſs his triumph: he has blaſt= 
ed that character which he was now doubly bound 
in honour to have defended, and not only myſelf, 
but his companions, their companions, and the whole 
town, are acquainted with his ſucceſſes and with 
mine. | | | 


When I have told you that I now love the dear, 
the ruined creature more than ever: that I find it 
as impoſſible to be happy without her, as to marry 
her under ſuch circumſtances, you will join with me 
in declaring, that nothing could be more completely 
wretched, I know you will tell me that miſery is 
the natural attendant on guilt, and that to aggravate 
my diſtreſs 1 have no, claim to pity. I allow it: 
J ſubmit to every thing I feel, which is as much as 
man can feel; and I would bear all this without 
repining ; but madneſs is tame to my ſenſations, 
when I look up to the companion in my misfortune. 
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She will, I hope, feel ſome comfort from her inno- 
cence of the intent, for it is that which creates the 
reality of guilt in our own breaſts; but alas! What is 
an alleviation to her diſtreſs, is an additional aggrava- 
tion to mine. I know what I ought to do in ſpite 
of all the dictates of a falſe honour, but I feel I can- 
not: were I not conſcious of the impoſſibility of this 1 
had noe e told the cory.” | 
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LXIX. SToRY of Pro Eur Laycock, Wend, 


Art 60! ? QOBT THE Jy Li: DEST, ©; Y 

| A MONG all the grievances that | your cortelpon- 
' dents have from time to time laid before you, I 
have met with no one ſituation that bears any likeneſs 
to my own, or that deſerves your” compaſſion. and ad- 
vice half ſo much. I am the brother of four fiſters, 
am the eldeſt of my family, a freeman, of the city of 
London, and by trade a ſhoemaker. My father enjoyed 
a ſmall place at coutt, which I believe, one year with 
another, brought him in about a hundred and fifty 


l 
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pounds. My mother was deſcended from the third or 


fourth couſin of an attainted Scotch peer, Was a lady's 
woman when my, father married her, and brought with 


her a very large portion of pride, virtue, and fine 


breeding. 'My father, who before his marriage had 
held up his head very high as a courtier, 'was now of 
greater conſequence than ever, in the thought that by 
this happy match he had allied himſelf to nobility, 
My mother indeed had one great mortification to ſur- 
mount, which was, that ſhe had not only contaminated 
her blood by marrying a plebeian, who was formerly a 
broken tallow-chandler in the city, but had changed 


her illuſtrious maiden name for the coarſe and vulgar - 


appellation of Mrs. Laycock. She comforted herlelf 
however, on the firſt appearance of her pregnancy, 
that ſo odious a firname ſhould be qualified in her 
children with the genteeleſt and moſt elegant” chriſtian 
names that hiſtory or romance could pòſſibly ſupply. 
My father approved the thought; and no ſooner Was 

a rom: old, than I was chriſtened with great pomp 
and grandeur, by the name of Ptolemy. My eld 
ſiter, who came into the world a year after, was called 
Wilhelmina Charlotta, the ſecond Pentheſilea, the third 
Telethuſa, and the fourth Honoria. n 1 


© 


is 
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We were all of us trained up to regard theſe names 

as marks of ſuperiority over other children, and ſuch 
as would one time or other moft e make our 
fortunes. If maſter Ptolemy was naug 1 he was not 
chid as a vulgar child, but admoniſhed with all the 
gentleneſs and orbearance due to ſo illuſtrious a name. 
f miſs Wilhelmina Charlotta, or her liſters miſs Pen- 
theſilea, muſs Telethuſa, c or mals Honoria forgot to hold 
up their heads, or were caught at romps with HY boys, 
they were put in mind of their names, and inſtructed 
to a& up to them. Our dreſſes were, if poſſible, as 
fantaſtic as our names, and the formality of our be- 


haviour was of a piece with both. And though we 


were the plaineſt children in the world, and had not 
the leaſt probable chance of JecelvIng 8 ſingle e ſhilling 
to our portions, we were trained up to pride and idle- 
neſs, and to * up our noſes at all the Dicks, Toms, 


and Harrys, the he Sukeys and i chat were dur 


ſuperiors in the neighbourhood. 


The neceſſary expences to ſupport all this 2 and 
folly, were more than could be ſpared from the narrow 
income of my father: and maſter tolemy, who was 
now eleven years old, muſt have been as totally unedu- 
cated as the miſſes. his filters, if, my father's, brother, 

who. was a reputable ſhoemaker in the city, had nut 
taken me into his care, and ſent me to St. Paul's ſchocl 
at his own expence. To this accident of my life. 
owe my eſcape from ruin. I was called king tolemy 
by all the boys, and ſo laughed at for my importance, 
that J ſoon grew aſhamed of my name; and at the 
end of three years, when my mother thought it high 
time for me to return to court, I choſe to accept o 
an offer my uncle had made me of becoming his a · 
prentice, and entering into partnerſhip wWith him when 
my time was, expired. My father's conſent was pretty 
_ eaſily obtained, as he Fee himſelf in an ill ſtate of 
health, and unable to provide for me: but my mother 


* 
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was inexorable. She conſidered that my great name 
would but ill ſuit with ſo low a calling; and when the - 
ſaw me determined, ſhe ä told me in a flood of tears 
at parting, I was the firſt Ptolemy that ever made 
ſhoes. : 3 4 35 


For my own part, I had been ſo humbled at ſchool 
about my name, that I never afterwards. wrote more 
than the firſt letter of it: and as P very luckily looked 
more like Philip than Ptolemy, I have eſcaped the 
ridicule that would otherwiſe have been thrown upon 
„ „ nn OO 


At the end of my apprenticeſhip my uncle gave me 
his only daughter in marriage, and dying ſoon after, 
I ſucceeded to his trade and effects, and to a fortune in 
good debts and money, to the amount of four thouſand 


pounds. FC 


My mother, who had never thoroughly recovered 
the ſhock of her ſon Ptolemy's diſgrace, died a few 
months after my uncle, and my father followed her 
this ſummer, leaving to my fiſters no other fortune 
than their names, which to my great ſorrow, has not 
been quite ſo current in the world as to enable them 
to live upon it. To be as ſhort as I can, they were all 
thrown upon my hands, and are like to continue with 
me as long as I live. But the misfortune is, chat to 
keep my filters from . I muſt become a beggar 
mylelf; for the expences they bring, and the nothing 
they do, will not ſuffer me to go on. By their dreſſes, 
their names, and the airs of quality they give them- 
ſelves, I am rendered ridiculous among all my  ac- 
quaintance. My wife, who is a very plain good 
woman, and whoſe name is Amey, has been new- 
chriſtened, and is called Amelia; and my little 19 44 
ter, a child of a year old, is no longer Polly, but 

Maria. They are perpetually quarrelling with one 
another about the ſuperiority of their. names; and 
becauſe the eldeſt ſiſter has two, and the others but one, 
they have entered into a combination to rob _ of 
| th, 
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both, and almoſt to break her heart, by calling her miſs 
Laycock. Bo pa re ag 


I have ſhewn them the impoſſibility of my main. 
taining them much longer, and, as tenderly as I was 
able, propoſed their going into ſervice : but they told 
me with the utmoſt indignation, that whatever a ſhoe- 
maker in the city might imagine to the contrary, the 
names of Wilhelmina Charlotta, Pentheſilea, Tele- 
thuſa and Honoria, were by no means ſervants" names, 
and unlefs I found myſelf inclined to make a better pro. 
viſion for them, they ſhould continue where they were, 
Nay, my youngeſt ſiſter, miſs Honoria, who thinks 
herſelf handſome, had the impudence to tell me, that 
if ever ſhe condeſcended to Jett out her perſon for 
hire, it ſhould be for other uſes than thoſe of a ſer- 
vant : to which miſs Telethuſa was pleaſed to add, 
that indeed ſhe was entirely of miſs Honoria's opinion; 
for that the fin of being a miſtreſs was not half ſo 
ſhocking to her as the thame of being a ſervant, 


You will judge, fir, how defirous I am to rid the 
houſe of them, when I tell you that I have even offered 
to take a ſhop for them at the court end of the town, 
and to give each of them a hundred pounds to ſet up 
with, in any way they ſhall chuſe: but their great 
names, forſooth, are not to be proſtituted upon ſhop- 
bills, whatever their brother Ptolemy, - the ſhoemaker, 
in his great zeal to ſerve them, may pleaſe humbly to 
conceive. Yet with theſe truly great names, that are 
not to be contaminated by trade or ſervice, they have 
condeſcended to rob my Till two or three times ; and 
no longer ago than laſt week, when I caught my eldeſt 
ſiſter in the fact, ſhe told me with great dignity, that it 
became her brother Ptolemy to bluſh, at laying her 
under the neceſſity of doing an action that was ſo much 
WWW J adrus F6n062k ons 


1 have laid the whole affair before the miniſter of 
the pariſh, who has taken a great deal of pains to 
reaſcn them into their ſenſes, but to no purpoſe : - 

F | 8 unleſs 
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unleſs you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, who are a travelled man, 
can direct them to any part of the globe, where 
great names, great pride, great indolence, and great 
poverty are the only qualifications that men look for in 
a wife, I muſt ſhut up ſhop in a few days, and 


miſs Wilhelmina Charlotta, and the other miſſes her 
ſiſters, with their illuſtrious names, ta go beggin 
about the ſtreets. If you know of any ſuch place, a 


o 


will do me the favour to mention it in your next Thurſ 


_ day's paper, you will ſave a whole family from ruin, 


and infinitely oblige, | 
- + Your moſt forrowful © 
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LXX. SToryY of Thyrsts and SaccnaRissa, 
|  InspECTOR, Nums. 2. 5 


7 


* 


1 Hy R818, a youth of the Efie train, as 
1 Waller phraſes it, a cadet of family, a gay, 
good- natured, ſenſible, amiable. fellow of ſix and 
twenty, three years ago loſt his heart to the haughty 
Sacchariſſa. It was not a roſy cheek, a dimple, or 
the arch of an eye brow, that did the execution. Sac- 
chariſſa, though ſhe is far from diſagreeable, Will never 
be called a beauty: he admired her as a woman of 
ſprightlineſs and gaiety, a daughter of the muſes, and 
miſtreſs of forty W $9 4 pounds. He had begun his 
attacks upon her by diſtant reſpect, and ſilent adoration; 
he had toaſted her, with all the reverence due to a 
divinity, in fifty places where he knew ſhe would hear 
of it, and he had a thouſand times whiſpered, agreeatie 
* to one or other of his companions as he paſſed 

y her. 8 | 


| Scarce any paſſion is naturally a greater favourite 
with the ſex than pride; and nothing ſooths that paſ- 
ſion like this diſtant adoration: Thyrſis had ſoon, the 
Joy to find the lady had added him to her lift of flaves, 
and that ſhe was not diſpleaſed with his avowing him- 
ſelf ſuch. He attacked her in ,rhyme: He pleaſed 
her: He had the infinite ſatisfaction of hearing her 
declare the verſes good ones, and acknowledged the 
was greatly obliged to the perſon who wrote them: 


This declaration was made at the playhouſe : The 


beau, with a trembling hand, conducted her out, and 
when he was tellin ke with faltering accents, that 
he was the author of the poem that had been honoured 
with her approbation, ſhe bantered him upon his 
ſuppoſing ſhe needed to be told of it, and added 


that it was not the firſt inſtance ſhe had of his good 
Opinion, | | 


Nuo or three civil things of this kind fixed the lover 
in his chains for ever, and the lady, who had no 5 
5 5 ther 
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ther deſign upon him, very prudently never gave him 
any afterwards. He viſited her in the modern form; 
that is, he knocked at her door twice in a twelvemonth, 
and heard ſhe was abroad ; he haunted her at all public 


places; and when no lover of ſuperior merit in em- 


broidery was preſent, he had ſometimes the great ho- 
nour of walking by her fide half a turn,  _ 


Thyrſis was a man of ſpirit: After a year and a 
half's dangling in this way, he grew tired of it. He 
determined that it was better to know the worſt than 
live in continual dread of it: He took the opportunity 
of a foft evening at Vauxhall, and under the ſhadow- 
ing ſycamores that had heard ſo many thogſand per- 
juries, declared his boundleſs, his hopeleſs paſſion. 
He told her it was impoſſible to bear the torture of 
ſuſpence any longer, and be her to give him, 
in the place of it, deſpair. The lady very _ 
naturedly complied with his requeſt : ſhe dropped him 
a ſhort curtſy; and, turning about, gave her hand to 
the immortal, the titled Clody. ene Sa 


Thyrſis, vnable to bear any more the very fight of 

places in which he had been uſed to indulge his fond, 
his fooliſh heart with hope, baniſhed himſelf the king- 
dom. He would not think ſo meanly of himſelf as 
to ſuppoſe the lady had any other ground for her 
refuſal than the diſparity of his circumſtances : he 
threw himſelf into a deſperate road of making 2 for- 
tune at once, or of periſhing in the attempt: he was 
abſent more than a year, but fortune denied him both 
the intentions of his voyage; and he returned as 
much in love, and as much out of pocket as he 
went. 72 5 To | 1 n nenne 7 S42 


His happy rival: Clody had, ſoon after his embark- 
ing on this enterprize, ſet out upon the tour of Eu- 
rope: they Both arrived in England about the fame 
time, and found the lady juſt as handſome, juſt as 
rich, and juſt 4 gobd-natured as they Rad left her. 
Clody had only to recommence his e the 
4 g ame 
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fame good footing; Thyrſis dreaded to approach even 
within the reach of a glance from her, Clody hand- 
ed her to her coach, bantered her companions, talked 
ribaldry to her mother, and fought with her for her 
nolegay. Thyrſis who ſaw, who heard it all, deſpaired 
1n filence, | 9 £3528 25 


He had ſeen her at two of the three maſquerades 
this ſeaſon, without even a thought of approaching 
her; at laſt he reſolved to compleat the certain know- 
ledge of his doom, by hearing from her own mouth 
her ſentiments of his rival : his habit was that of a 
woman; he ſoon ſingled out his Saccharifla ; he beck- 
oned her into a corner, and telling her with an air of 
the utmoſt ſeriouſneſs, that he was a near relation of her 
lover Clody, begged her to confider his pretenſions, 
his perſon, his quality, and his fortune, and bring the 
tedious courtſhip to a concluſion, 


GSacchariſſa could not but anſwer ſeriouſly to fo ſe- 
rious a propoſal : ſhe told the pretended aunt ſhe did 
not know that Clody ever meant more than to banter 
with her; that he never had told her he was ſerious : 
and that ſhe hoped he was not; that her heart, her 
ſoul, and all her inclinations, were fixed upon an- 
other; a man who more than deſerved her in every 
thing but fortune, and who had gloriouſly attempted 
that, though he had not ſucceeded in it. 


Thyrſis might have heard more, but he found his 
heart ſo full, that an abrupt departure was the only 
poſſible means of preventing a diſcovery. He left the 
room; he eyed her at every public place for a fortnight 
afterwards, and flattered himſelf that he read in her 
looks a thouſand confirmations of what he had heard, 
He laid out the ſmall remainder of his fortune in a 
genteel ſuit for the ridatto ; he watched her till he 
thought he ſaw love ſparkle towards him from her eyes; 
he went up to her; confeſſed the trick he had put upon 
her at the maſquerade, and ſpoke in rapture of bis 


preſent. fortune. 
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The lady replied with a good - natured ſmile, You 
have been ſo very generous, Sir, in confeſſing one 
« deceit on that occaſion, that I think T ought not to 
hide another: you, ſeem not to know, that I ſaw 
« Thyrſis under the character of Clody's careful aunt, 
and was in luck enough to hum you unſuſpeted.” * 


— 


A dagger through the heart of Thyrfis had been in- 


finitely leſs agony than this declaration ; his deſpair 


was too great for expreſſion ; he left her in ſilence, 
and wiſhed for ſome ſudden deſtruction: the lady, 
with great chearfulneſs of countenance, joined Clody; 
and the unhappy Thyrſis had the mortification to con- 
vince himſelf that he perceived ſhe was telling him the 


q4 : 
14 * 


They met on Monday- morning at Ranelagh. Thyr- 
ſis ſaw her engaged with his rival in a ſcene of great 
gallantry and chearfulneſs: he could not ftand it; he 
ſlunk out at one of the doors under the orcheſtra, and 
throwing himſelf into the walk on the left-hand of th 
canal, was, with arms a-croſs, ſighing out, | 


© Virtue now nor, noble blood, 
Nor wit, by love is underſtood ! 
Gold alone does paſſion move: 
Gold monopolizes love. 
© Curſes on her, and on the man, 
Who this vile traffic tirſt began: 
A curſe, all curſes elſe above 
On him who us'd it firſt in love! 
Gold begets in brethren hate, 
Gold in families debate, N - 
© Gold does friendſhip ſeparate. 

© Theſe the ſmalleſt harms of it, 

| © Gold, alas! does love beget. 


The lady, who had obſerved her melancholly lover 
drop out in an odd manner, took occaſion to leave 
Clody a minute or two afterwards, courting his grey- 
hound on one of the benches. She was juſt turning the 

corner 
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corner from another walk into that where the muſing, 
the deſpairing Thyrſis was, as he had repeated the laſt 
lines, and added with an honeſt hearty ſigh, © Ah! 
poor Anacreon, thou art too much in the right!” 
He would be ſo, replied the lady, if he had ſaid 
gold was neceſſary to being happy in love: if I had 
not ſome of it I could not be happy with Thyrſis; 
© nor ſhould dare to accept him for my——.' The 
Jaſt word was too hard to be pronounced: The lady 
rulped it down, as lady T Ins does her oaths, and 
15 ended the morning's adventure. 

We could not deny ourſelves. the pleaſure of giving 
the worthy Thyrſis this public congratulation, al 
Hope to ſee the news of a treaty of marriage ſpeedi - 
ly to be concluded, from his own hand, in a day or 
WO.- + . ; | | © 
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. HERE are many Aiſcales both of the 1 
; and mind, which it is far eaſier to prevent than, 
to care, and therefore I hope you will think me em- 
ployed in an office not uſeleſs either to learning or 
virtue, if I deſcribe the ſymptoms of an intellectual 
malady, which, though at firſt it ſeizes only the paſſions, 
will, if not ſpeedily remedied; infe& the reaſon, and, 
from blaſting ** bloſſoms of hint PIP in 
time to canker the root. . 


# 11 * 5 
F x 


& was born in the Beate 8 of el my PEN 
were of unſuitable ages, contrary tempers, and different 
religions, and therefore employed the | ſpirit and 
acuteneſs which nature had very liberally beſtowed 
upon both, in hourly diſputes, and inceſſant con- 
trivances to detect each other in the wrong; ſo that 
from the firſt exertions of reaſon I was hred a diſputant, 
trained up in all the arts of domeſtick ſophiſtry, in- 
itiated in a choufand low ſtratagems, nimble ſhifts, 
and fly concealments; verſed in all the turn. of alter- 


cation, and acquainted with the whole e of 
fending and Proving. 


It was 1 my care to p 1 erve. hs kind- 
neſs of both the controvertiſts,. and therefore I had 


very eat] formed the habit of ſuſ 1 my judg- 
ment, of hearing arguments with. indifference, in- 
dining as occaſion required to either ſide; and of hold- 
ing myſelf undetermined between them till I knew for 
what opinion might conveniently declare. 


Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the {kill of dif- 
putation, and, as we naturally love the arts in which 


we 
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we believe ourſelves to excel, I did not let my abilites 
lie uſeleſs, nor ſuffer my dexterity to be lolt for want of 
practice. I engaged in. perpetual wrangles with my 
ſchool-fellows, and was never to be convinced or re- 
preſſed by any other arguments than blows, by which 
my antagoniſts commonly determined the controverſy, 
as I was, like the Roman orator, much more eminent 
for eloquence than courage. | RE: 


At the univerſity I found my predominant am- 
bition completely gratified by the ſtudy of logick. 
I imprefſed upon my memory a thouſand axioms, 
and ten thouſand diſtinctions, practiſed every form 
of ſyllogiſm, paſſed all my days in the ſchools of dif. 
putation, and ſlept every night with Smiglecius on my 


pillow. _ „ 

You will not doubt but ſuch a genius was ſoon raiſed 
to eminence by. ſuch. application: I was celebrated in 
my third year for the moſt artful opponent that the 
univerſity could boaſt, and became the terror and 
the envy of all the candidates for philoſophical re- 
„ A i 2s 

My renown, indeed, was not purchaſed but at the 
price of all my time and all my ſtudies, I never 
ſpoke but. to contradi&, nor declaimed but in defence 
of a poſition univerſally acknowledged to be falſe, 
and therefore worthy, in my opinion, to be adorned 
with all the colours of falſe repreſentation, and ſtrength- 
ened with all the arts of fallacious ſubtilty. 


My father, who had no other wiſh than to ſee his 
fon richer than himſelf, eaſily concluded that I ſhould 
diſtinguiſn myſelf among the profeſſors of the law; 
and therefore, when I had taken my firſt degree, 
diſpatched me to the Temple with a paternal. admoni- 
tion, that I ſhould never ſuffer myſelf to feel ſhame, 
for nothing but modelty could retard my fortune. 


Vitiated, 
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Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as I was, I had, not 


yet loſt my reverence for virtue, and therefore could 
not receive ſuch dictates, without horror; but however 


was pleaſed with his determination of, my courſe of 


life, becauſe he placed me in the way that leads 
ſooneſt from the preſcribed walks of diſcipline and 
education, to the open fields of liberty and choice. 


I was, now in the place where every one catches 
the contagion of vanity, and ſoon. began to diſtin- 
guiſh 1 by ſophiſms and paradoxes. I declar- 
ed war againſt all received opinions and eſtabliſhed 
rules, and levelled my batteries particularly againſt 
thoſe univerſal principles which had flood unſhaken in 


all the viciſſitudes of literature, and are confidered as 
the inviolable temples of truth, or the impregnable 


bulwarks of ſcience. , 


'F &* 
44 
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J applied myſelf chiefly. to. thoſe parts of learning 


which have filled the world with doubt and perplexity, 
and could readily pr: duce all the arguments relating 
to matter and motion, time and ſpace, identity an 
infinity. PLL n 
I was equally able and equally willing to main- 
tain the ſyſtem of Newton or Deſcartes, and favoured 
ocgaſionally the hypotheſis of Ptolomy, or that of 
Copernicus, I ſometimes; exalted vegetables to ſenſe, 
and ſometimes degraded animals to mechaniſm. 
Nor was I leſs inclined to weaken the credit of 
hiſtory, or perplex the doctrines of polity. I was 


always of the party which J heard the company con- 


Among the zealots of liberty, I could harangue 
with great copiouſneſs upon the advantages of ab- 
ſolute monarchy, the fecrely of its counſels, and the 
expedition of, its meaſures; and often celebrated the 
bleſſings produced by the extinction of parties, and 
e e,, e We 
e N 


Among 


L ae 
1 
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Among the aſſertors of regal authority, I never 
failed to declaim with republican warmth upon the 
original charter of univerſal liberty, the corruption 
of courts, and the folly of voluntary ſubmiſſion to thoſe 
whom nature has levelled with ourſelves. h 


I knew the defects of every ſcheme of government, 
and the inconveniencies of every law. I ſome- 
times ſhewed how much the condition of mankind 
would be improved by breaking the world into 
petty ſovereignties, and ſometimes diſplayed the 
telicity and peace which univerſal monarchy would 
diffuſe over the earth. „ 
To every acknowledged fact I found innumerable 
objections; for it was my rule, to judge of hiſtory 
only by abſtracted probability, and therefore I made 
no ſcruple of bidding defiance to teſtimony. I have 
more than once queſtioned the exiſtence of Alexan- 
der the Great; and having demonſtrated the folly of 
erecting edifices like the pyramids of Egypt, I fre- 
quently hinted my ſuſpicion that the world had been 


long deceived, and that they were to be found only. 


in the narratives of travellers, 


It had been happy for me could I have confined 
my ſcepticiſm to hiſtorical controverſies, and philo- 
ſophical diſquiſitions; but having now violated my 
reaſon, and accuflomed myſelf to enquire not after 

roofs, but objections, I had perplexed truth with 
alſehood till my ideas were confuſed, my judgment 
embarraſſed, and my intellects diſtorted. The habit 
of conſidering every propoſition as alike uncertain, 
left me no teſt by which any tenet could be tried; 
every opinion preſented both ſides with equal evi- 
dence, and my fallacies began to operate upon my 
own mind in more important enquiries. ' It was at laſt 
the ſport of my vanity to weaken the obligations 
of moral duty, and efface the diſtinctions of good 
and evil, till 1 had deadened the ſenſe of POO, 

* a 
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and abandoned my heart to the fluctuations of un- 
certainty, without anchor and without compaſs, 
without ſatisfaction of curiofity or peace of con- 


ſcience; without principles of reaſon, or motives of 


# 


action. 


Such is the hazard of repreſſing the firſt pere 
tions of truth, of ſpreading for diverſion the f12r<s 
of ſophiſtry, and engaging reaſon againſt its own de- 
terminations, N 


The diſproportions of abſurdity grow leſs and 
leſs viſible, as we are reconciled by degrees to tlic 
deformity of a miſtreſs; and falſehood, by long 


uſe, is aſſimilated to the mind, as poiſon to the 
body. 


J had ſoon the mortification of ſeeing my con- 
verſation courted only by the ignorant or wieked, 
by either boys, who were enchanted by novelty, or 
wretches who having long diſobeyed virtue and rea- 


ſon, were now deſirous of my aſſiſtance to dethrone 
them. : 


Thus alarmed, I ſhuddered at my own corrap- 
tion, and that pride by which I had been ſeduced, 
contributed to reclaim me. I was weary of conti- 
nual irreſolution, and a perpetual equipoiſe of the 
mind; and aſhamed of being the favourite of thoſe 


who were ſcorned and ſhunned by the reſt of man- 
kind, | 


I therefore retired from all, temptations to diſ- 


pute, preſcribed a new regimen to my underſtand- 
ing, and reſolved, inſtead of rejecting all eſtabliſhed 
opinions which I could not prove, to tolerate though 
not adopt all which I could not confate. I for- 
bore to heat my imagination with needleſs contro- 
verſies, to diſcuſs queſtions confeſſedly uncertain, and 
refrained ſteadily from gratifying my vanity by the 
ſupport of falſehood. | 


„ By 
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By this method I am at length recovered, from my 
argumental delirium, and find myſelf in the ſtate of 
one awakened from the confuſion and tumult of a 
feveriſh dream. I rejoice in the new poſſeſſion of evi- 
dence and reality, and ſtep on from truth to truth with 
confidence and quiet. | 


I am, Sir, &c. 


\ 


PERTINAX. 
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LXXI. An ALLEGORY on Ou S-SELF.  WorLD, 


Mie: A 1 1 


* 71 


To: Me. runs Aon. Aer EE 


= 1 "mY 5 

BEG ae — hs aſi to ende we to 

get rid of one of the moſt impertinent companions 
that ever exiſted, | I have tried every art and contri- 
vance in my power to free myſelf from his odious 
converſation ;' the creature will preſs upon my retire- 
ment, and force himſelf upon me in ſpite of my teeth; 
though the ze a tte is always the moſt ſhocking and 
unmannerly you can poffibly conceive. The thing is 
always meddling in my affairs in a manner quite in- 
tolerable; always ſetting them in ſuch a light, as can- 
not fail to put me out of humour; and teazing me 
with reflections that make me weary of my life. 1 
am ſure I could more eaſily bear the ſpiteful tongues 
of twenty witty females at the maſquerade, than the 
impertinence of this animal for a quarter of an hour; 
and with concern I ſind, that the more pains I take 


to free myſelf from 1 80 more Narr wage" G N 
grows. 12 Sen : : 


Nor as I complain only for my own' ſake, *but for 
th: ſakes. of almoſt the whole circle of my acquaint- 
ance; as well female as male, who in general are 
peſtered in a moſt unreaſonable manner by this faucy 
intruder, whom all are forced to admit, though ſo few 
care for his company, and againſt whoſe preſumption 
no rank or dignity, no quality or profefſion, can defend 
them. He will force himſelf into the cloſet; hover 
about the bed, and penetrate through the thickeſt dark- 
neſs into the 7. receſs; will travel with us by fea 
and land, and follow the Wetclk into baniſnment. In 
vain dies che ſtateſman hug himſelf in the ſucceſs of 
his 3 or exult in the gratification of his 


N 3 aqmbition 
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ambition or revenge ; unawed by his power, this haugh- 
ty companion will check his career of. tranſport, by 
placing before his eyes the inſtability of his ſituation, 
and the conſequences of his actions. In vain does the 
flirt or coxcomb, when alone, endeavour to recollect 
with pleaſure the badinage of the day; the creature will 
diſturb their moſt-delightful reveries, and by the magic 
of his intervention, convert all the imaginary agrements 
into vanity, folly, and loſt time. You cannot wonder 
then that ſo many avoid and fly him, and that the pan- 
nic ſpread by him ſhould extend itſelf far and wide ; 
nor can you be much amazed when I aſſure you, that 
it is no uncommon thing to ſee men of ſenſe and 
courage fly from him without reaſon, and take refuge 
in thoſe polite reſorts, where diſſipation, riot and luxury, 
ſecure them from his viſits, : which they only decline 
becaufe it is unfaſhionable to converſe with him. It is 
ſurpriſing what pains are continually taken, what 
contrivances have been uſed to get rid of this univer- 
ſal phantom. Some flatter him, ſome bully him, and 
ſome endeavour to impoſe upon him; but he never 
fails to detect their frauds, and to reſent them with 
ſeverity. +12: Mary SONG 


The beaus and fine gentlemen ſeem to revere and 
adore him, pouring forth libations of ſweet water, 
and offering him the incenſe of perfumes ; cloathing 
him in dreſſes, elegant and expenſive as thoſe of our 
lady of Loretto, practiſing every art of heathen or 
| por idolatry, even torturing themſelves for his ſake; 

but all with no manner of ſucceſs; for the_brute in 
return is as unſociable and diſagreeable to the pretty 
creatures, as the moſt ſavage ſquire, or the moſt for- 
mal pedant; ſo that ſpite of their pretences, they 
are obliged to fly, as a plague, from what they appear 
moſt to admire. I cannot here omit a whimſical cir- 
cumſtance in this paradoxical character, that moſt peo- 
ple are reproacked with loving him with the greateſt 
partiality and fondneſs, and are greatly delighted to 
hear him praiſed, yet very few ſeek to come to the 
Knowledge of him, or cultivate his acquaintanc& ;.;nay, 
| | | the 
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che greater part try all . means to avoid encoun- 
N him. 


Our 8 | hilofpticr pretend by their ſyſtems 
to have filenced him, and by that means to have. pre- 
vented his being troubleſome to them or their acquaint- 
ance : but how fallacious theſe pretences are, is plain 
from their avoiding all opportunities of being alone 
with him, and the confuſion they expreſs whenever by 
unavoidable neceſſity they are forced to it. Others, as 
he is a known enemy to the modern elegant tables, 
have exerted all the arts of a kitchen againſt, him, 
lengthening the feaſt till midnight to keep him off; 
but, like the reckoning he appears when che banquet 
is over, reproaching the bounteous hoſt with his pro- 
fuſion, and the pampered gueſt with his wanton ſatiety: 
nay, ſogalling are his apprehenſions, and ſo troubleſome 
his intruſion, that there have not been wanting in- 
ſtances, even in high life, of thoſe, who not bein 
able to keep him off otherways, have called into their 
relief the halter, dagger and piſtol, and fairly re- 
moved themſelyes into another world to get rid of 
bim; though - certain queer fellows e e that 
. are bit, and Wat. 1 ek followe We even 

ther. 11774 10 nor \ 


The fair ſex, thoug h PETTY favourable. to the 
impertinent, are ſo og attacked by this infolent in- 
truder, that to keep him off, they — — been obliged 
to call in to their aſſiſtance. the relief of routs, balls, 
aſſemblies, operas, gardens and cards; and all little 
enough for their protection. He might indeed pretend 
to ſome ſhare of their favour, as, like, themſelves, 
he is a. ſevere cenſurer of his acquaintance ; but there 
is this difference in their mana ement, that the ladies 
are generaly fondeſt of fixing their cenſure on the in- 
nocent, and their adverſary is a judge that condemns 
zone but the guilty,  'T'he Buck and the Sat, ſeem to 
e the leaſt affected by his importunity; as the one, 
om his natural ſen can attend to 4 and 
other is always al VVV 
ting P N 4 55 of fie | 415 
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In the city, thoſe of the middling rank converſe 
with him pretty familiarly ; and the rich, to whom he 
might on ſome. occaſions prove troubleſome, have a 
charm to keep him off. They place a number of bags 
full of pieces of a particular metal, dloſe togetller; or 
in their ſtead, ſome bits of paper inſcribed with certain 
cabaliſtical characters, which, with a Midas-Hke touch 
they can tranſmute into gold. By the help of this 
charm, though they do not entirely get rid of him, they 
become quite infenfible to every thing he can ſuggeſt. 
But as theſe materials are not always at hand, or ar 
applied to other uſes by the politer part of an 
this magic is not properly underſtocd or practiſtd 2 
the other end of the town; though it is faid that fome 


* © 


Particular perſons there had tried it With a proper 
22 ˙ ͤ— BU ee e ee 


1 88 5 


Notwithſtanding all have advanced of this imper- 
tinent vifitor, I cannot help owning that ſome have 
attempted to infinuate a better opinion of him. A 
certain old gentleman, for recommending his ac- 
quaintance, got the title of a wiſe yg Bren ts 
preſent but of ſmall conſideration ; ard 1 am told that 
there never were but ſeven who were allowed that title. 
There are indeed ſome few perſons of high fank Uf 
both ſexes, that do youchſafe to commune with him; 
bat they are ſuch ſort of folks, as are Hardly fit to con- 
verſe with any but one another; and very 1 one 
is ſeldom peſtered with them at places of polite aſſobia-· 
tion; ſcarce a man among them knowing tow to make 
a bett, to drink his third Bottle, or that has Tpirit to 
aſpire at the reputation of a Bin⁰ fortune. © Thée badies 
of this claſs are alſo ſo unfit for the Cofwerfätion of 
the world, that not one it! ten öf them knows how to 
play a rubber at Whiſt, or dares to fit down to a party 
at Bragg. | fra ob fat 1 . ; een Nin - cis 


: 


2 [ ( 


 T hive now, #, tai roy conplitie beſte, 
and beg — advice how to get clear of my perplexity. 
My troubleſome” companion 18. nd doubt, too "well 
known to you to require the infertion of his name; but 
T* 1 8 1 


— 
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as ſome of your readers (particularly females) may be 
ſubject to, the frailty of forgetting their moſt intimate 
acquaintance,” I will inform them, that this ghaſtly 
phantom that intrudes ſo impertinently upon all forts. 
of people, this creature that we ſo ſeldom. know: what 
to do with, and wiſh ſo heartily to get rid of, is no 
other than One's SELF. 
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Mr. IN sPECTOR, 


AM a young fellow of between two and three 

and twenty, who have paſſed ſome years at Col- 
lege with no bad character, and am ſuppoſed to have 
not very much mifapplied my time there. Some bu- 
fineſs of the family brought me up a few days ago to 
town; and 1 had flattered my imagination that, accord- 
ing to the reputation I find myſelf poſſeſſed of in the 
univerſity, I ſhould have been able to make ſome figure 
-among my acquaintance here ; but I find a-man of 
learning, or of knowledge, is not the faſhionable cha- 
racter at this time in town; nothing goes down, I ſee, 
but a man of wit. Boot 


I don't pretend to be without my ſhare of ambition to 
appear conſiderable in company; but I had formed ſuch | 
a terrible notion of wit from the writings of the people 
who have been poſſeſſed of moſt of it, that I fairly de- 
ſpaired of ſucceeding in any attempt upon it. While 
the moſt accompliſhed authors in the world had de- 
clared they did not know how to tell any body what 
it was, 1 had no great proſpe& of falling into a ca- 
ſual acquaintance with it. But, alas! Sir, I now be- 
gin to perceive I was quite deceived; the wit of one 
age and country, I find, is not the wit of another : 
the wit of Terence is, at this time, read by twenty 
popes who wonder at the Romans for allowing that 

e had any, for one who feels it; and, on my con- 
ſcience, I think the wit of the preſent period is no bet- 
ter than what was twenty years ago called lying. 


I enquired among ſome ſmart young fellows of my 
acquaintance, the very people who had told me, that 
nothing was regarded at this time but wit, what were 
the principal reſorts of the people who were moſt fa- 

n mous 


— 
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mous for it: George's coffee houſe was mentioned to 
me as of the number of the capital o ones; 5 and 1 mage 
©" e Melee a to vific it. 3 


By heath good fortune! 1 umbled * man of 
my acquaintance there, whom I had dined with the 
day before at an uncle's, with whom | live while in 
town. This Gentleman, as Jam ſince informed, is 
one of the greateſt wits of the age; though I really 
took him, at that time, to be as dull a fellow. as. I had 

ever converſed with. He accoſted me with great 
- pood-tinture; «Mr. Thomſon, your humble! How does 
the old Prig do ??_ and twenty other detached ſentences 
of a like kind made up his converſation. He aſked me 
if I would fit, and entered into diſcourſe with me about 
indifferent things: I watched for wit in every ſentence. 
that he pronounced; but whether it was my alt or * | 
by can't tell; 1 watched every. mn in Lane 

i er ie 0 ie 

We had not ate long beide a Bale party iges us, 
a in a few minutes, Qur number ſwelled: to at leaſt 
a dozen, by the addition of ſome ſtragglers from dif- 
ferent corners of the room. I was now all attention: 
I made no doubt but I had fallen into the very centre: 
of what I was in ſearch of; but I don't know how it 
Was, I could diſtinguiſh - nothing” but an unintelligible 
jargon among them, in which the words; heage, hol- 
loxw, cut, and ſome more monoſyllables of a li bs kind, 
were uſed in a ſenſe in which I by no means! underſtood 
them. I heard of /inkting hundreos, of t: king in for 
thouſands, and a quantity of other equally unintelligible 
phraſes; all which I ſwallowed with great voraciouſneſs,, 
though I e er rar . in LES 1 Wp any 
an them. | 155 Sen 0537 2898 

Th mende. 0-483 
'yi (ds rens attention to > every thing chat 1 was aa; Was; 
remarked, and the meaning of it was miſunderſtood; 
the eyes of all' the company were upon me as an inter- 
loper, who was liſtening, to things I had no concern 
wich; and one of them, after a very ſi ignificant O7 C0 
10 2 f broke in upon the comveriation,, by 
N 6 : ſaying: 
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ſaying; * But why the plague could not they take th 
man's money without murdering him“ Murder 
a pack of raſcals, ? replies another, Such buteher- 
ing's worſe than murder fifty times. — Why is he not 
dead ? exclaims a third with vaſt earneſtneſs.— No!“ 
replied the perſon, who had occaſioned tlie queſtion, 
very ſedately, “ I left him juſt now at Cæſar Haw- 
kins's, the ſurgeonis; he: was: alive then; but in my 
opinion, a man would wifh to die rather than live in 
[ſuch a ſituation. “ His noſe is quite off, I think; 
eries another. Ves, replies the perſon,” who feem- 
ed to have the freſheſt intelligence, ( one of Haw- 
kins's young men brought i in a ne hows wood 
it * in 5 ect, nd 
{ Din * 8 
; 1 kb onder Was ee, on mth hands; hd: a 
very Warm debate was Tifing' as to the poſſthility or 
impoſſibility of replacing the noſe, in which Talico- 
tius's way of forming this part of the face was men- 
tioned, juſt as I: got up, on hearing» from ſome perſons 
not concerned in the diſpute, the name of Thomſon, 
and the ſtreet my uncle lived in, too punctually re- 
peated to give me leave to doubt of its 3 — 
| mw en who! had met Wien the accident. ax. 3 
4 ub ind flo mins} 

I fle- to the houſe; of ay geen * not cireadily 
getting admittance there, to my uncle's I found him 
very ell in health, and roaſting ſome oyſters for his 
ſupper. I did not ſtay to tell him the occaſion of my 
calling in; but hurried back to the place where I al 
received my intelligence. I perceived a ſmother'd. 
laugh at the table, as I entered the room; and going 

up to aſk a farther explanation, my very good friend, 
who had been the occaſion of my falling into the com- 

any, got up, and with a great deal of concern in his 
face. Bleſs my heart and ſoul,ꝰoſays he, „f eminy! 
PII be hanged if you have not been home about this 
matter: why, it is not your uncle; tis one Thomſon 
of Linge — pan; Hy in the "Ng 1 nm #7 dis, 294ot ; 
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eee eee, as he ſpoke this, for my ſit- 
ting down among the company again; but a gantle- 
man, who had ſeen me at a frieud's, and who acciden- 
tally; ſate at the next table, pulled me by tlie ſlecue, 
and taking me to the other end of the room, told me, 
© Young: Gentleman! you don't know theſe people: : 
== are wits : they rs ve mbugs | ori me r 
want to laugh at you for it. e 
p ir; 230; entioys FN inen 36521 ama} 8 
5 "6 pardoned-themthe- offence, mühe fake! — | 
ſtruction I hadivgainedioby it: I left the room full 6 af | 
ſatisfaction at the diſcovery Lchad made of what wit 
was; and ſet about making myſelf conſiderable from 
that inſtant, by Weg; it 1 ” Wy eee 
The firſt me 1 played: off was upon our evolpmand, 
who being married, and her huſband in the Weſt In 
dies, L told her, he was juſt come to Englands and had 
ſent for her to the og and Je wis- harp at Rateliff oro; 
this ſucceeded very . and caſt us no more than 
the ſpoiling our ctinner: ug this I fent a chairman 
with a meſſage to an imaginary perſon two miles off, 
from a coffee-houle I ane. 52 before, and which 1 
took care to leave before he returned: I made an old 
woman, who was going to church, turn back toia; 
puddle, and kept her half the time of the ſervice, gro 
ing up to the elbows for a ſixpence which I pretend 
to have dropped there: : after this, I directed a country 
fellow; who was carrying the furniture of ſome neigh- 
bour's apartment upon his back ta Pye. corner near 
Smith - field, into Eaſt-Smithfield, by Tower-hill: and 
the ſucceeding afternoon, I gave a bad fixpence to a 
blind beggar, and took Wann N n "a 
ut for change. in l 40 


B et „ Hir ff of 107 
- Thas flu Liopoodil 6 to my ee expectations: but 
as theſe were but attempts in low life, to aſſure myſelf 
of my ſucceſs among the polite, I now grew ambitious 
of making a figure, as a wit, among — who would. 
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A Gentleman dined with my uncle one day, and 
rig not be prevailed wich to ſtay tea, becauſe he had 
a draught upon a banker in the city, and was afraid he 
ſhould be behind the hour, and the ſhop ſhut before he 
got thither: . Meſſ. and s ſhop ſhut, Sir, re- 
plied I, with a ſtare! “yes, I believe it will indeed: 
why you don't not, I ſuppoſe, that they were declar- 
ed bankrupts in the Gazette laſt night!” My uncle was 
aſtoniſned; my aunt exclaimed, Ay, ay, ſee what 
your coaches and fix. and your country houſes come to !” 
1 hummed the whole family ; and our viſitor ſtaid to: ſup 
with us, with a concern and 1 the _ On 1 
money: that 1 0. not a . ee ring 


A 255 was © dine very ſeriouſly, the —5 94 
wards, to my aunt, on the ſubject of her daughter's 
marrying a young Gentleman of whom ſhe: had heard 
a very favourable character, at a viſit ſne had juſt been 
making: you would never have forgot it, Sir, if you 
bad ſeen how the Lady was thunderſtruck, at my telling 
her I knew the Gentleman perfectly well, and _— he 
had a wife and two children at Cambridge. 51. 


l Left theſe old women foon aturotrds, to take 2 
walk in the Mall: I joined ſome young fellows on the 
ſtrength of knowing one of the party; and, on their 
ſay ing ſome very civil things of a young Lady that 
paſſed by us, I told them very ſagaciouſly they did nat 
e half her perfections. A young Gentleman who 
was next me ſeemed extremely pleaſed with what I had 
ſaid, and told me, he was ſurprized he had not known 
that I was of her acquaintance. Why, I think,” 
replied I, looking very grave, I may claim that _ 
nour 3 for 1 ſlept in her arms laſt night.“ Sir,“ re- 
joins he, with great earneſtneſs, why. that Lady i is 
my ſiſter! << 1 it very well,” replied: I, with all 
the compoſure in the world, . and I thought you had 
known the other.” Would you imagine it, Sir, the | 
anſwer to this hum was a blow that knocked me down. || 
I was conveyed home in a chair, and am now under the | 
care of a een tor the bruiſe: during the time | 
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fifty thouſand pounds. 


better to de a fool, as one uſed to be. 
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have kept my room on this occaſion, I have received a 
challenge from the Gentleman whom I married at Cam- 
bridge; and have notice of a law-ſuit being commenced © 
againſt me by the bankers, who lay their damages at 


1 


r RHO INERY: 1 nene 
T beg, Sir, if you have any value for brillianey in 
converſation,” you will print this letter, by way of in- 


forming | theſe ſeveral people, that all this was only: 
hum; and get them to deſiſt from their reſenement, 


If a man cannot be witty without being ruined at Jaw 
or having his brains knocked out about it, I think it'is 
„ 16, nenne e 
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AT ING and drinking being abſolutely requi- 
E. ſite to keep our crazy frames together, we are 
obliged to attend to the calls of nature, and ſatisfy 
the regular cravings of the appetite: though it is, 
in truth, but a very {mall part of the world, that eat 
becauſe they are hungry, or drink becauſe they are 
dry. Ihe common day-labouter may, indeed, be glad 
to ſnatch an haſty meal with his wife and Kn 
n 


* 


that he may have ſtrength to return to his work; a 
the porter finds it neceffary to refreſh himſelf with a 
full pot. of entire butt, while he reſts his load. upon 
the bulk at the ale-houſe door. But thoſe, who have 
more leiſure to ſtudy what they ſhall eat and drink, 
require: ſomęthing more in their food, than what is 

rely wholſome or neceſſary; their palates muft be 
gratified with rich ſauces and high- ſeaſoned delicacies ; 
and they frequently have recourſe to whetters and pro- 
vocatives, to anticipate the call of hunger, and to en- 
able their ſtomachs to bear the load they lay on it. 
There are a fort of men, whoſe chief pride is a good 
taſte (as they call it) and a great ſtomach: and the 
whole buſineſs of their lives is included in their break. 
faſt, dinner and fupper. Theſe people, of whatever 
rank and denomination, whether they regale on tur- 
tle, or devour ſhoulders of mutton and peck-loaves 
for wagers, whether a duke at White's, or a chairman 
at the Blue-Poſts, are certainly of the number of thoſe, 
« whom nature, (as Salluſt tells us,) has made like 
& the brutes, obedient to their bellies ;?? and, indeed, 
partake in ſome meaſure of the ſentence paſſed on 
the Serpent, to be curſed above all cattle, and ta 
« go for ever on their belles.” 


There are many vices and follies, which men en- 
deavour to hide from the reſt of the world : but this, 
above all others, they take a pride in proclaiming f 

| | an 
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and ſeem to run about with the cap and bells, as if 
they were ambitions to be ranked among the ſons of 
Folly. Indeed, as the politeneſs of the French lan- 
guage has dftinguiſhed every glutton by the title of 
Bon Vivant; 9 — 3 of our own has honour- 
ed their beaſtly by the name of God Living „che 
erer e Bu eat ee hog drink himſelf into your boa 
opmion, and recommend himfelf to your. Eſteern b * 
an exquiſite bill of fare. "However this may be, it Js 
remarkable, that as the fox-hunter takes delight in 
relating the incidents of the chace, and kill the T6; 
again over a bowl of punch A night, ſo the Bon 75 
wan 1 givin El an Feta of a delicious dinner, 
and chews the of eee ont his e en- 
Vetanmenk dere ee e 20d ee 
d 1651 od % ud» dite a un 122% 
at Kher led e s he cthouglits by an acquain- 
tance, which T have lately made with a 7 2 ao . 
whole converſation is Ts Ns ſpeakin g. 'Table-Talk. 
His brain ſeems to be ſtuffed with an 2 odge 
of ideas, corlfifting - of ſeveral'diſfles, Which He f oh 
Lets ſerving up for "the enen of Thi” cv 
5 it 0 fd of Longinus, that he Was a 
Fallin Py In the fame manner I conſider this 
u as a Walking Latdet : and as the orations 
of Demoſthenes were” faid to ſmell of the lamp, fo. 
my frien@'s whole converſation favpurs ' of "the kit- 
chen. He even makes uſe of his ſtomach as an ar- 
tificial memory; and recollects 9 age he has 
been at, and every perſon he has dome cir- 
cumſtances relating to the Ret met ith, 
Tf he calls to mind a partichlar inn he adds, 466 for 
there the cook ſpoiled a fine farbygre® Another Houſe 
is recollected, becauſe the parſdh took all the _ 
er the baunch of veniſon: wh he remembers a . tle- 
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_ His paſſion for eating alſo influences all his actions; 
diverſions, and ſtudies, He is fond of hare- hunting, 
as he ſays his perſuit is animated by the hopes of 
ſeeing puſs ſmoking on the table; but he wonders how 


any man can venture his neck in a chace after a 
fox, which, when it is got, is not worth eating. 


He has had occaſion, on account of the diſorders 


Which his ruling paſſion has brought upon him, to 
viſit the ſeveral Wells in the kingdom: but theſe 


he conſiders, not as places where perſons go to drink 


the waters, but where they go to eat; and in this 
light he gives a character of them all. Bath, ſays 


he, is one of the, beſt markets in the world: at 


1% Tunbridge vou have fine, mutton, and moſt exqui- 


« fite wheat-ears : but at Cheltenham, pox. take the 
« place, you have nothing but cow beef, red veal, 
and White bacon.“ He. looks upon every part 
of England in the ſame light; and would as ſoon 
go to Cheſhire for butter, and Suffolk for cheeſe, 
as miſs eating what each particular town or county 
is famous for having the moſt excellent in its kind. 


- He does not grudge to ride twenty miles to dine 
on a favourite diſh : and it was but laſt week, that 
he appointed a friend in Buckinghamſhire to meet 
him at Uxbridge, which (ſays he in his letter) is 


Ie the beſt place We can ſettle our buſineſs ; ade. on 
account of thoſe excellent rolls we may have for 
break faſt, and the delicious trout we are ſure to 


„ 1 > en 1 SLES 


Mr. Cramwell, for that is his name, is ſo nnfor- 


tunate as to want a purſe adequate to his taſte; ſo 
that he is obliged to have recourſe to ſeveral arti- 


 fices, to gratify,, his appetite. For this purpoſe he 


bas with great pains conſtituted a Club, conſiſting of 
perſons moſt likely to promote Good, Living. This 
Society is compoſed of members, who are all of ſome 
trade that can furniſh it with proviſions, except 
one country ſquire, who ſupplies it with game; and 
they are obliged to ſend, in the bel of whatever thei 
trade deals in, at prime coſt : by which wiſe manage 

' men 


„ % ho Bhd tb a os 


vour a whole provay 


tus part as luſtily, as if he had kept Lent, or were not 
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ment the Club is ſupplied with every delicacy the 


ſeaſon affords, at the moſt reaſonable rates. Mr. 
Cramwell, on account of his extraordinary proficiency 
in the Science of Eating, is honoured with the office 


of perpetual Caterer: and he has arrived to ſuch a 


pitch of accuracy in the calculation of what is 'ſuf- 
ficient, | that he ſeems to gage the ſtomachs of the 
Club, as an exciſeman does a caſk : fo that, when 
all the members are preſent, they ſeldom ſend away 
three ounces of meat from the table. Upon any 


vacancy much care and deliberation is uſed in elect- 


ing a new member. A candidate's being able to de- 
with an equal a: pig of 


chine, or eat one haunch of veniſon with the fat 


of another as ſauce to it, would be no recommen- 


dation: on the contrary, there never was more cau- 
tion uſed, at the death of 'a Pope, to elect a ſuc- 
ceſſor who appears the moſt likely to be ſhort-lived, 
than by this Society of Epicurean hogs to admit no- 
body of a ſtomach ſuperior to their own. * A Cap- 
tain of a ſhip trading to the Weſt-Indies has been 
admitted an honourary member, having cuntracted 


to bring over, as a preſent 'to- them, a cargo of tur- 
tle every voyage; and a few days ago I met Cram- 
well in prodigious high ſpirits, when he told me, 
that he was the happieſt man in the world. Now, 
* ſays he, we ſhall have Ortolans as plenty as pi- 


* geons; for it was but yeſterday, that we ballot- 
* ed into our Society one of the Flanderkin-Bird- 
8 Merchants.“ | . | r 


This aſſociation for the preſervation of elegant fare 


gratifies my friend Cramwell's luxury at a cheap 


rate: and that he may make as many good meals 
as poſſible, he often contrives to introduce himſelf 
to the tables of perſons of quality. This he effects 


by ſending my lord or her ladyſhip a preſent of a 


Bath Cheeſe, or a Ruff or Land- Rail from his friends 
in Lincolnſhire or Somerſetſhire; which ſeldom fails 
to procure him an invitation to dinner. He then plays 


to 


366 which Ic can eat.“ 
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to make a'dinner again for a fortnight. He never ſuffers 
the ſmalleſt ſide dith to eſcape him: for one is fo exceed- 
ing good; another looks ſo tempting; another is ſo 
great a rarity; and though he declares he cannot touch 
a bit more, he will make {Hift-to find room for this or 
chat dainty, becauſe he never taſted it in his life. 
Wherever he goes, he always take care to ſecure to 
himſelf the beſt ſhare of every nicer dith, ' without the 
leaſt regard to the reſt of the company: he will help 
himſelf to a whole' bird, though there are but a brace; 
and for fear any tid- bit ſhould be ſnapped up before 
him, he ſnatches at it as greedily, as an hungry French- 
man at an ordinary. It once happened, that difing 
with an Alderman his appetite ſo far got the better bf 
his good: breeding, that he ſhaved off all the outſide of 
a plumb-· pudding; and he has ever fince _ talked of 
an the wa by the name of Weg“ = . 1 l 


e al his joy 1 mne confantly aiſes Go his 
belly, he thinks it is the ſame with others; and I heard 
him aſk a perfect ſtranger to him, who complained that 
he was ſick, whether he had over cat himſelf.“ It is 
no wonder; that Cramwell ſhould: be ſometimes troubled 
with the: gout : 1 called upon him the other morning, 
and found him with his legs wrapped up in flannel; and 
a book lying open befote him upon the table. On aſk- 
ing him what he was reading, he told me he was rating 


_ phyfick 3 and on enquiring whoſe advice he had, Oh, 


* ſays he, nobody can do me ſo moch good as Mts, 
* Hannah Glaſſe I am here going through a courſe 
„of her Art of Cookery, in hopes to get a fomach: 
4 for indeed,” my dear friend, (added he, Wirh tears in 
e his eyes) my appetite is quite gone; and I am ſure I 
„ hall die, if Ido not pang ws? in ns cee 
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Mr. RAaMBLER. - 
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erly obſerved that curioſity often 


the uneaſineſs of ignorance, than the hope of pro- 
fit. Nothing can of leſs importance to any pre- 


ſent intereſt than the fortune of thoſe who have been 


long loſt in the grave, and from whom nothing now 
can be hoped or feared. Vet to rouze the zeal of 


a true antiquary little more is neceſſary than to men- 
tion a name which mankind. have conſpired to for- 
get; he will make his way to remote ſcenes of ac- 


tion through obſcurity and contradiction, as Pullß 


ſought amidſt buſhes and brambles the tomb of Ar- 
chimedes. 3 a Aries i So 


It is not eaſy to diſcover how it concerns him 
that gathers the produce or receives the rent of an 
eſtate, to know" through what, families the land has 
paſſed, who is regiſtered in the conqueror's ſurvey 
as its poſſeſſor, how often it hath been forfeited by 
treaſon, or how often ſold by prodigality. The power 
or wealth of the preſent inhabitants of a country 
cannot be much encreaſed by an, enquiry after the 
names of thoſe barbarians, who deſtroyed one ang» 
ther twenty centuries ago, in conteſts for the ſhelter 
of woods or convenience of paſturage, Yet we ſee 
that no man can be at reſt in the enjoyment. of a 
new purchaſe. till he has learned the hiſtory of his 
grounds from the antient inhabitants of the pariſh, 
and that no nation omits to record the actions of 
their anceſtors, however bloody, ſavage and rapa- 
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© terminates in barren knowledge, and that the 
mind is prompted to ſtudy and enquiry rather by 
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The ſame diſpoſition, as different opportunities call 
it forth, diſcovers itſelf in great or little things. I 
have always thought it unworthy of a wiſe man to 
ſlumber in total inactivity only becauſe he happens to 
have no employment equal to his ambition or genius; 
it is therefore my cuſtom to apply my attention to 
the objects before me, and as I cannot think an 
place wholly unworthy of notice that affords a habi- 
tation to a man of letters, I have collected the hiſto- 
ry and antiquities of the ſeveral garrets in which I 
have reſided. 8 45 


Quantulacungue eftis, vos ego magna voce, 
Ho ſmall to others, but how great to me! 


Many of theſe narratives my induſtry has been 
able to extend to a conſiderable length; but the 
woman with whom 1 now lodge has lived only eigh- 
teen months in the houſe, and can give no account 
of its ancient revolutions; the plaiſterer, having, at 
her entrance, obliterated by his white-waſh, all the 
ſmoky memorials which former tenants had left up- 
on the cieling, and perhaps drawn the veil of oblivion 
over politicians, philoſophers, and poet. 


When I firſt cheapened my lodgings, the landlady 
told me, that ſhe hoped I was not an author, for 
the lodgers on the firſt floor had ftipulated that the 
upper rooms ſhould not be occupied by a noiſy trade. 
I very readily promiſed to EW Aiffurbiancs to her 
family, and ſoon diſpatched a bargain on the uſual 


I had not ſlept many nights in my new apartment 
before I began to enquire after my predeceſſors, and 
found my landlady, whoſe imagination is filled 
chiefly with her own affairs, very ready to give me 
information. „„ 

Curioſity, like all other deſires, produces pain as 
well as pleaſure. Before ſhe began her narrative, - h 1 

cate 
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heated my head with ecpegtstions of adventures” and 
diſcoveries, of elegance in diſguiſe, and learning in 
diſtreſs; and was ſomewhat, mortifed when I heard, 
that the firſt tenant was a taylor, of whom nothing 
was remembered but that he complained of his room 
for want of light; and, after having lodged in it a 
month, and paid only a week's rent, pawned a piece 
of cloth which he was truſted to cut out, and was 
forced to make a precipitate retreat from this quarter 
of the e Hers 4145 APPL OR ROe RL LEES He 
The next was a young woman newly arrived from 
the country, who lived for five weeks with great 
regularity, and became by frequent treats very much 
the favourite of the family, but at laſt received vi- 
ſits fo frequently from a couſin in Cheapſide, that 
ſne brought the reputation of the houſe into dan- 
ger, and was therefore diſmiſſed with good ad- 
vice. , 9 > MALE ns | 


— 


The room then ſtood empty for a fortnight ; my 
landlady began to think that ſhe had judged hard- 
ly, and often wiſhed for ſuch another lodger. At 
laſt an elderly man of a grave aſpect, read the bill, 
and bargained for the room, at the very firſt price 
that was aſked. He lived in cloſe retirement, ſeldom 
went till out evening, and then returned early fome- 
times chearful, and at other times dejected. It was 
remarkable, that whatever he purchaſed, he never: 
had ſmall money in his pocket, and though cool and 
temperate on other occaſions, was always veheme 
and ſtormy till he received his change. He paid 
his rent with great exactneſs, and ſeldom failed once 
a week to requite my landlady's civility with a ſup- 
per. At laſt, ſuch is the fate of human . 
houſe was alarmed at midnight by the conſtable, who 
demanded” to ſearch the garrets. My landlady aſ- 
ſuring him that he had miſtaken the door, conduct- 
ed him up ſtairs, where he found the tools of a 
coiner; but the tenant had crawled along the roof 
to an empty houſe, and eſcaped; much to the 


nt 


joy 


— 


< Indies. way" 
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and came no more. 
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joy of my landlady, who, declares, him a very, honeſt, 
man, and wonders why any body ſhould be hanged 
for making money when ſuch numbers are in want 
of it. She however confeſſes that ſhe, ſhall for the 
future always queſtion the character of thoſe. who 
take her garret without beating down the price. 


and the poor woman was teazed for ſeven. weeks 


by innumerable paſſengers, who obliged her to climb 


with them every hour up five ſtories, and then diſ- 
liked the. proſpe&t, hated the noiſe of a publick 
ſtreet, thought the ſtairs, narrow, objected to a 
low cieling, required the walls to be hung with freſher 


paper, aſked queſtions about the neighbourhood, could 


not think of N ſo far from their acquaintance, 
wiſhed: the window had looked to the ſouth rather than 
the weſt, told how the door and chimney might have 


been better difpoſed, bid her half the price that ſhe 


aſked, or promiſed to give her earneſt the next day, 
; 4 2 


At laſt, a ſhort meagre man, in a tarniſhed; waiſt- 
coat, deſired to fee the garret, and when he had ſti- 
pulated for two long ſhelves and a larger table, hired 
it at a low rate. When the affair, was completed, 
he looked round him with great ſatisfaction, and 
repeated ſome” words which the woman did not un- 
derſtand. In two days he brought a great box of 
books, took poſſeſſion of the room, and lived very 
inoffenſively, except that he frequently diſturbed the 
inhabitants of the next floor by unſeaſonable noĩſes. 


He was generally in bed at noon, but from evening, - 
to midnight he ſometinjes_ talked aloud With great 

vehemetice, ſometimes ſtamped, as in rage, ſometimes 
threw down his poker, then, clattered his Chairs, then 


ſat down in deep thought, and again bürſt out into 
loud vociferations ; ſometimes he Would ſigh as op- 
preſſed with miſery, and ſometimes ſhake with con- 
vulſive laughter. When he encountered any of the 


| he ; family 
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family he gave way or bowed, but rarely ſpoke, ex- 11 


cept that as he went up ſtairs he often repeated, 


— Os uricerara d 85:45 . 


This habitant th aerial regions boaſt. | 


hard words, to which his neighbours liſtened ſo of- 
ten, that they learned them without underſtanding 
them. What was his employment ſhe did not ven- 
ture to aſk him, but at laſt heard a printer's boy en- 
quire for the author, 3 {OL 


My landlady was very often adviſed to beware of 
this ſtrange man, who, though he was quiet for the 
preſent, might perhaps become outrageous in the hot 
months; but as ſhe was punQually paid, ſhe could 
not find any ſufficient reaſon for diſmiſſing him, till 
one night he convinced her by ſetting fire to his 
curtains, that it was not ſafe to have an author for 
ker inmate. 


She had then for fix weeks a ſucceſſion of tenants 
who left the houſe on Saturday, and inſtead of pay- 


ing their rent, ſtormed at their landlady. At laſt 
ſhe took in two. fiſters, one of whom had ſpent 
her little fortune in procuring remedies for a lin- 
gering diſeaſe, and was now ſup 


partment, where . ſhe languiſhed eight weeks, with- 
out impatience or lamentatzon, except for the ex- 
pence and fatigue which her ſiſter ſuffered, and 
then calmly and contentedly expired. The fiſter 
followed her to the grave, paid the few debts 
which they had contracted, wiped away the tears 
of uſeleſs ſorrow, and returning ta the buſineſs 
of common life, 
tation, 


Such, Mr. Rall Ex, are the changes which have. 
happened in the narrow ſpace where my N 
| Tor- 


oL, II. | 0 


ported and attended 
y the other: ſhe climbed with difficulty to the a- 


reſigned to me the vacant habi- 
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4s" fortune has fixed my reſidence. So true is it that 
»”  amulement and inſtruction are always at hand for 
thoſe who have ſkill and willingneſs to find them; 
and fo juſt is the obſervatiag of Juvenal, that a ſingle 
| houſe will ſhew whatever is done or ſuffered in the 
| world. be een e e ee WR 
* 4 1 | | | 'T am, Sir, &c. l > 
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